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manufactured by Cyanamid give us transparent packaging film that 
is waterproof and records that don’t attract dust. 

So if, today, more and more manufactured articles am 
displaying a cavalier indifference to the things that fal 
out of the sky, it is often enough thanks to new chemicals an¢ 


Apart from man-made pollution, what is ‘falling’ is as homely as 
Chicken Licken’s acorn: sunshine . . . water . . . dust. And while 
human beings are quite used to it, some manufactured articles 


don’t like it at all. 


Take plastics, for instance. Today plastics take to an outdoor 
life quite happily. There was a time when sunlight aged plastics processes researched, pioneered and marketed and put intd 


prematurely. Not any more; for small quantities of a specialist ~ the hands of the technician by Cyanamid. 

chemical —‘CYASORB’* UV_ absorbers — manufactured by In this and in a thousand other ways 
Cyanamid, give a protective armour against sunlight by absorbing 

the ultra-violet portion of the sun’s rays. So we find plastics giving Ree CYVYANANM I DW 
long, colourful service in all sorts of forms: as car seat upholstery ; — 

in the gay webbing of garden furniture; in a host of articles SERVES BRITAIN 
manufactured from man-made fibres. And other specialist chemicals 
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4 | Higher Bank rate and higher indirect taxes are the Chancellor’s 
% best short-term weapons against economic crisis: fewer subsidies 
« to dying industries, more competition at home and abroad, and 
a firm stand against wage inflation are the necessary concurrent 
prescriptions for a long-term cure (p. 217). 
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Crisis remedies of the past (p. 270). 


Abroad the rising bill for housing troops needs a closer look, in 
the light of Britain’s promises—and its political prospects (p. 227). 


At home the stock market and the exchange dealers are biting 
their nails and wearing out their nerves while waiting for the 
Chancellor’s grand cure (p. 271). 


Whips in the Commons—firm persuaders of stern flagellants ? 
(p. 220). 


Tough battle won: An analysis of the Trustee bill (p. 267). 
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People who try to control the trade in cotton textiles can expect 
a rough reply from the “ rice-standard ” countries (p. 265). 
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,; Mr Khrushchev has halted the reduction of Soviet armed forces 
% and increased the defence budget. But the road to Russia’s place 
¢ in the sun is still meant to be an economic one as well (p. 219). 
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¢ He seems to have needled the United States into another increase 
" of its own defence spending (p. 248) ; and the- Moscow air show 
; has shown the extent of Russia’s achievement in an aircraft manu- 


; facturer’s dreamland (p. 271). 


Britain has been welcoming Major Gagarin as the symbol of that 
achievement—and as an agreeable young ambassador (p. 227). 


} HANDS ACROSS THE CHANNEL 


Mr Sandys may-not be a passionate pilgrim, but his arguments in 
favour of Britain joining the common market have provoked high- 
+ tempered objections in Canberra (p. 258) and he found a first-rate 
‘ domestic political storm raging when he got to Ottawa (p. 261). 
; Mr Thorneycroft has been more fortunate in both Pakistan and 
' Malaya (p. 226); and Malaya is in process of effecting its own 
pe with Singapore (p. 262). 
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; On the French side of the Channel, economists ancient and 
modern are united in opposition, though for different reasons, to 
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* the “Anglo-Saxon ” Bernstein plan for monetary reform. But the 
i radical moderns hope that if the British join the common market, 
{ they will support Professor Triffin’s more far-reaching proposals 
; (p. 259). For this and other reasons Britain can be more hopeful 
‘ of a welcome from the Six if it does try to join them (p. 227). 


FINGERS IN THE PIES 


The Kuwait affair has given warning to the sheikhs of Gulfdom 
g that they must make radical adjustments of their Victorian 
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Scandinavian Airlines is in for a rough time and has called in a 
doctor (p. 280). 


Rough on the honest. The latest proposals of the finance houses 
look like making the good customers pay for the faults of the 
bad (p. 272). 


Taking the rough-ride out .of motoring (p. 279). 


REBUFF 


The transport workers’ conference at Brighton showed that Mr 
Cousins has his union’s backing in his unilateral fight against Mr. 
Gaitskell (p. 236). 
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Income tax: Do the pleasures of life depend, for professional men, 
on their tax schedule ? (p. 232). 
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Minicabs : The minimum five-mile haul may look like a friendly 
gesture to taxi operators but it may take their most lucrative fares 
(p. 235). 


Ulster’s resistance to the payroll tax may lead to greater economic 
autonomy for the province (p. 237). - 


A NEW HOME FOR THE ECONOMIST (pp. 224-226). 


polities to meet the realities of today (p. 222). The withdrawal of 
British troops from Kuwait itself may not be so knotty a problem 
as it looks (p. 226)—but the whole affair has not made business 
negotiations about Iraq’s oil any easier (p. 272). 


In the Laotian murk it is at least clear that the Americans are 
at last willing to extract their finger if the Chinese and Vietnam- 
ese will remove theirs too ; and that is not at all what the Chinese 
and their friends want (p. 258). 


Germans Face to Face: Dr Adenauer and Mr Brandt have ion 


disagreeing about foreign policy (p. 228) but they are agreed 
that the women voters are important (p. 260). 


Shouldering On : General Giirsel will, it is to be hoped, persist 
in his attempt to bring back democracy to Turkey (p. 231): 
General de Gaulle must make some final concessions if he is to 
succeed in bringing back peace to Algeria (p. 228). 


Britain on the Wrong Foot: The CRO has got itself, instead of Dr 

_ Verwoerd, into a fix over South West Africa (p. 223); and the 
prospects of the Central African Federation have not been helped 
by the treatment of Mr Kaunda (p. 235). 
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IN THE UNITED STATES 

That Mr James Hoffa is still in complete control of the lorry- 
drivers’ huge trade union instead of in prison is the most import- 
ant fact in the American labour movement today (p. 247). Un- 
employment is still severe in the United States, for understandable 
reasons, even though the recession is over (p. 248). 

Virginia remains depressingly unprogressive (p. 251). 

The need to end racial discrimination against African diplomats 
in Washington may help American Negroes as well (p. 251). 


Tourist traffic between the United States and the rest of the 
world is still very unbalanced (p. 252). 


Detailed contents on page 217 
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PSS TiRIES, IMG. 


“Nearly everything but the pipe itself — 

anywhere in the world!” That’s Dresser’s 

contribution to the pipeline industry. Pipe- 
line men know it, and know what a big con- 
tribution it is. 

Just to give you an idea: 

To join the pipe together — you need tight, 
permanent couplings. 

To measure how much gas flows through — 
you need accurate, unfailing meters. 

To keep the gas moving — you'll require 
sturdy, dependable compressors, engines 
and gas turbines. 

To push liquids through the line — pipe- 
mounted vertical centrifugal pumps do 
the best job. 


Dresser is everywhere in the 


~WORLDeoPIPELINES 


CLARK 
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engines, 
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To keep track of what’s happening inside the 
pipeline—it’s good to have an automated 
control system to monitor and govern, 
from.a remote location, such things as 
valving sequence, pressure, speed of flow. 

All these necessary items of equipment can 

be provided by Dresser Industries, Inc., any- 

where they are needed. 

This far-flung group of integrated compa- 

nies and licensees is uniquely able to meet 

supply and delivery requirements for any 
pipeline project. 

Look to Dresser experience, Dresser tech- 

nology and Dresser initiative — it can be of 

great help to planners, builders and opera- 
tors, everywhere in the world of pipelines. 


INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


<E SSLELR ARGENTINA: Dresser A. G., Viamonte 867, Buenos Aires 





ENGLAND: Dresser (Great Britain) Ltd., 197 Knightsbridge, London S.W. 7 
FRANCE: Dresser (France) S. A., 37 Avenue d’lena, Paris 16 
ITALY: Dresser Italy, S.p.A., Piazza Cavour 3, Milan 
Republic National MEXICO: Dresser A. G., Paseo de la Reforma 95-1102, Mexico City 4 
Bank Building SWITZERLAND: Dresser A. G., Mihlebachstrasse 43, Zirich 
DALLAS, TEXAS, U.S.A. VENEZUELA: Dresser A. G., Apartado 6659—Edif. Luz Electrica, 
Ave. Urdaneta, Caracas 


Agents in the principal cities of the world 


Equipment and technical services for the oil, gas, chemical, electronic and other industries 
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LAVRADIO 


FERTILIZER FACTORY 























NEW SYMBOL OF ANGLO-PORTUGUESE FRIENDSHIP 


Portuguese and British are collaborating in a vast new project for the enrichment of 
Portugal’s agricultural economy—the realization of a large chemical processing complex 
to produce the fertilizers essential to agricultural development. 

The complex, known as the Lavradio Fertilizer Factory, will be the largest of its type in 
Portugal and will be operated by the Portuguese firm of Uniao Fabril do Azoto. British 
engineers of the Kellogg organization will play a prime role in the execution of the project. 
It will consist of a 180 tons per day ammonia plant, a 123 tons per day urea plant, and plants 
for the production of nitric acid, ammonium nitrate, nitrolimestone, and sulphonitrate. 
The project, which will produce thousands of tons of urea, nitrolimestone, and sulphoni- 
trate fertilizers each year, will be erected at Lavradio on the Tagus River, opposite Lisbon. 
Much of the engineering and procurement of materials will be carried out by Kellogg 
International Corporation. The Kellogg organization will also carry out construction of 
all major process facilities. 

Scheduled for completion in 1962, this complex will be of vital importance to the Pvit1- 
guese economy, and the part played by British engineering will add another page to the 
long history of Anglo-Portuguese friendship. If you are planning to build new processing 
units at home or abroad, Kellogg International Corporation would be glad to show you 
how its services could work to your company’s advantage in realizing the operating plant. 


KELLOGG INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


Kellogg House - 7-10 Chandos Street - Cavendish Square - London W.1 
A Subsidiary of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK : 
Offices of other Kellogg Companies are in 
Buenos Aires - Caracas - Dusseldorf - Paris - Rio de Janeiro - Toronto 
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430 enemies 


but 

many thousands 
of 

friends 


There are up to 430 enemies of good 
paper production—430 variables 
which can spoil the consistency 
of a paper. 

At J. A Weir we have some of the 
best and most modern plant 

in the country but this alone 

is not enough. 

Only craftsmanship, wedded to 
science, can ensure the perfect 
paper which is part of our tradition 
and our job is not to mass-produce 
thousands of tons but to meet 

the exacting needs of modern 
printing in more modest quantity. 
An important man in the constant 
battle against these variables 

is the Beaterman, for on his skill 
and not on the machines alone 
depends the final properties 

of the sheet. 

We may have 430 enemies but, 
thanks to our craftsmen, we have 
many thousands of friends. 
















Just for interest you might © 

well enjoy reading ‘Talking to 
Papermakers’. Please let us know 
if you would like a free copy. 


J. A Weir Limited 


Papermakers 


KILBAGIE by ALLOA 
SCOTLAND 
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FIBREGLASS 


TRADE MARK 


reinforced plastics 


Fibreglass reinforced plastics are 
engineering materials of enormous 
scope; strong, light, corrosion- 
resistant and easily formed into 
complex shapes. For the know-how 
get in touch with 


FIBREGLASS LTD - St Helens . Lancs 
Tel: St. Helens 4022 


Moulded by Graydons Industrial & Marine 
stics Ltd. for Theodore St. Just & Co. Ltd.) 
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90,000 ACRES OF RUBBER PLANTATIONS — 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 140 COUNTRIES 


From Liverpool, tennis balis...from Birmingham, tyres ...from Manchester, 
liferafts ... from South Wales...... from more than 40 Dunlop plants In Britain 
come.a vast range of consumer and industrial goods. And in a dozen overseas 
countries the Company’s new symbol! identifies equally diversified and continually 
expanding manufacturing activities. i 

Only last year new factories in France, India and Rhodesia went into production, 
and plans were advanced for a second tyre factory in Japan. These resources and 
developments behind the Dunlop symbol are reflected in the progress of motoring, 
aviation, mining and countless other industries—and in the greater comfort and 
convenience we all enjoy in our daily lives. : ‘ 
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Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company 


OF NEW YFoORE 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1961 


Assets 


Cash and due from banks 
U.S. Government obligations . 


State, municipal, and public securities . 


Other securities 

Loans . I ee” 
Customers’ acceptance liability 

Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 
Investment in subsidiary companies . 
Bank premises . 

Other assets 


Liabilities 
Deposits. . . . 
Foreign funds seaened. 
Reserve for expenses and taxes 
Liability on acceptances . . . 
Dividend payable July 14, 1961 
Other liabilities . . . ee 
Capital — 7,540,000 none 

—$25 par. . . . . $188,500;000 
Surplus. . . . . . 236,500,000 
Undivided profits . 136,022,991 

Total capitalfunds. .. . 


$ 871,250,618 
756,855,361 
206,424,273 

13,575,983 
2,353,843,924 
132,805,162 
12,750,000 
"7,020,496 
35,057,356 
129,307,922 


$4,518,891,095 





$3,649,707,361 
1,412,372 
37,842,709 
134,400,931 
7,540,000 
126,964,731 


561,022,991 
$4,518,891,095 





Assets carried at $462,742,308 in the above statement are pledged to 
qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, 
and for other purposes. Member of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. Incorporated with limited liability 


in the State of New York, U.S.A. 


New York: 140Broadway + 23 WallStreet 


London: 33 Lombard Street, E.C. 3 
31 Berkeley Square, W. 1 


Paris: 14, Place Vendéme 


Brussels: 27, Avenue des Arts 


Directors 


HENRY C. ALEXANDER 
Chairman of the Board 


DALE E. SHARP 
President 





STEPHEN D. BECHTEL 
Chairman of the Board 
Bechtel Corporation 


WILLIAM C. BOLENIUS 
Executive Vice President 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


CARTER L. BURGESS 
President, American Machine 
& Foundry Company 


PAUL C. CABOT 
Chairman of the Board 
State Street Investment Corporaticn 


JOHN L. COLLYER 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 


CHARLES D. DICKEY 
Chairman, Committee on Trust Matters 


JOHN T. DORRANCE, JR. 
Assistant to the President 
Campbell Soup Company 


THOMAS S. GATES 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


CARL J. GILBERT 
Chairman of the Board, The Gillette Company 


DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 
Director, New York 
Life Insurance Company 


THOMAS S. LAMONT 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


L. F. MCCOLLUM 
President, Continental Oil Company 


HOWARD J. MORGENS 
President, The Procter & Gamble Company 


THOMAS L. PERKINS 
Chairman of the Trustees 
The Duke Endowment 


M. J. RATHBONE 
President, Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) 


ROBERT T. STEVENS 
President, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 


JAMES M. SYMES 
Chairman of the Board 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


HENRY S. WINGATE 
Chairman of the Board 
The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited 


GEORGE S. YOUNG 
Chairman of the Board 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
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The Axe of Damocles 


R BUTLER told an audience of Yorkshire Conservatives last: weekend 
M that good might yet s‘em from Britain’s economic difficulties “ especially 

if our party gives a etd to the country in calling for moral values to 
emerge instead of materialist appetites.” It is awfully difficult to see what this 
means ; but it is to be hoped that Mr Butler is not pretending that the drab 
defeat which is now to be forced upon the Government as the Chancellor puts 
the country on to shorter commons can somehow be disguised as an act of great 
‘moral virtue. The last straw on top of economic failure will be if the British 
people are invited to linger and admire it. The sole criterion by which the 
Chancellor should choose the short and long-term remedial measures which he 
is now to be obliged to take is: which are likely to have the most direct and 
bee-line economic effect in dragging the country most quickly out of its present 
mess and back on the road towards prosperity ? 

The main short-term needs are to stop the run from the pound, and to reduce 
the present overload of demand at home. The most obvious direct way of 
inducing foreigners to keep their funds in Britain would be to make it more 
profitable for those funds to stay here. There is therefore some reason to feel 
disturbed that another Thursday has passed without Bank rate being raised: all 
past experience suggests that it should now go up to 7 per cent. Of the two 
main excuses for not using Bank rate so far, one has been that foreign 
central banks, under the Basle agreement, have kindly been holding on to their 
sterling balances at the present level of interest rates, and that it seems gratuitous 
to pay them 2 per cent or so more per annum for doing something they are 
doing already. But the answer to this is that private foreign investors are now 
hurrying out of sterling at an alarming pace, and that this is laying up penalties 
for us for when the Basle agreement is relaxed (which, some day soon, it will be). 
The second excuse, which does have more validity, is that by now action on 
Bank rate alone would not be enough, and that it will be best to fire all the 
Chancellor’s counter-measures in a single salvo. This may be defensible provided 
Bank rate plays a main part when the curtain goes up. Unfortunately, the 
Chancellor is being urged by- a motley collection of experts that interest rates 
should not be used at all at the present time ; there are strong grounds for the 
suspicion that these analysts are being too expert to have any common sense. 

Very much faute de mieux, the best auxiliary short-term weapon in the salvo 
might be to raise all indirect taxes by 10 per cent. There are considerable dis- 
advantages in this idea of damping down demand inflation by heating up apparent 
price inflation, but use of the new regulator seems the most obvious way of 
cutting over £200 million a year from effective consumer incomes immediately. 
If it is used, it might be best to impose the full 10 per cent rise straightaway, 
and to emphasise that this maximum rate is intended as a short-term shift, so that 
the public would know that the next movement in indirect tax rates would have 
to be downward ; they might then hold back some purchases this summer while 
waiting for this reduction, and with great good fortune the Government might 
even manage to effect the return to lower rates round about late autumn, just 
as the new crop of trade union wage demands will come forward and have to be 
refused (that they should be refused is the crux of all, if the remedial measures 
are to “ stick”). The worst mistake would be to push the new regulator only 
half way, to 5 per cent, and then to find that the situation did not improve 
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sufficiently ; everybody might then begin to expect that the 
other permitted 5 per cent increase would have to follow, and 
burry forward purchases accordingly. 

It is difficult to see how any other short-term weapons to 
which the Chancellor may set his hand can have any sensible 
value. Mr Lloyd is almost certain to announce the customary 
cuts in public investment at home and abroad ; but as usual 
these cuts could not easily take effect until well into 1962, 
when they may not be needed. The same applies to any idea 
of making further nibbles at the social services, which would 
require legislation that presumably could not become effective 
until well after the summer recess. There are lots of serious 
long-term problems about the finance of Government invest- 
ment and of the social services to which the Government 
needs to give its thoughtful attention (the Plowden report 
ought to have something to say about them), but any cuts 
that were made in the heat of emergency would bé unlikely 
to be thought out at all. Similarly, “ instructions ” to. the 
banks to cut advances will be superfluous if the Government 
raises Bank rate sufficiently and handles its own monetary 
operations in the short-term market with proper stringency ; 
if it does not do this, they are likely to be ineffective. One 
of the possible cuts that officialdom has been talking about 
is in overseas aid, which hardly accords well with Mr Butler’s 
phrase about encouraging “ moral values.” Elsewhere in the 
overseas capital account, there may be more substance in the 
argument that some of Britain’s strictly commercial investment 


overseas, which successive governments have hitherto eagerly 


encouraged, has proved a bad bargain for the country. There 
may be a case for changing tax law here, but once again the 
best way out would surely be to encourage investment funds 
to stay at home by raising interest rates in Britain. 


F the Government does include a mass of small spending 
I economies among its short-term “ crisis *’ measures, instead 
of relying on large increases in interest rates and indirect 
taxes, this will be another sign of the Treasury’s long-standing 
misconception about what impresses foreigners. The Treasury 
always thinks that foreigners need to be shown that Britain 
is not a rake but a stern counter of pennies, full of what 
Mr Butler calls moral worth. But in fact the most damaging 
foreign image of Britain is that of an insular and fussy old 
grandma, who fiddles continually with little things but allows 
big evils (like wage inflation) to go rip ; the image that Britain 
needs to spread is that of a modern business executive, who 
concentrates on making big decisions to save or earn millions 
of pounds, and who can rely for the saving of pennies on the 
continuing daily work of some junior cost accounting clerk. 
Contrary to Treasury myth, most practical businessmen would 
not be encouraged to invest in a company which, having found 
itself in difficulties, called an extraordinary shareholders’ 
meeting to announce such steps as the imposition of 2d. on 
the staff’s canteen meals. That sort of economy, when it 
is justified, should be picked up and made in the normal 
course of business, not trumpeted out to devalue big occasions. 

A big complication this time is that the short-term threat 
to sterling, if Mr Lloyd fails to impress foreigners with a 
change in Britain’s image, is going to be inextricably bound 
up with the long-term measures that the Chancellor takes. 
The Chancellor’s statement of remedial measures to Parlia- 
ment is expected to come at just about the time when Britain 
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will have to make some announcement about the next stage 
in negotiations with the common market ; if Britain’s decision 
is that because of Commonwealth difficulties those negotia- _ 
tions with Europe must be further delayed—and one is getting — 
steadily more frightened that it may be—then it is going to 
become much more difficult to bolster foreign confidence in 
the pound. This is the big new threat close behind us, and © 
it is a misfortune that Mr Sandys has not had more success 
in pointing it out to the Commonwealth. It is also a factor 
that makes it more than ever important that Mr Lloyd’s 
short-term crisis measures should be accompanied by specific 
remedies for Britain’s longer-term debilities. 


~ VERYBODY ought to know by now what these two real long- 
-term ailments in Britain’s. internal economy are, and what 
is the physic needed to remove them. The first reason for 
our long-term economic weakness is that Britain has constantly 
restricted success, and as constantly subsidised failure. A 
cardinal long-term error of the nineteen-fifties was that 
restrictions each crisis-time were specifically directed towards 
consumer goods bought on hire purchase, so that the main 
clamp was placed always on the biggest natural growing points 
of the economy ; a precisely similar error in the nineteen-sixties 
would be to direct restrictions specifically to the new natural 
growing point of building. Always in a dynamic economy 
the bias should be towards shaking resources free from dying 
industries instead of blocking their employment in expanding 
ones. If the Government were really serious in its professed. 
intention to probe down to the roots of the persistent weakness 
of sterling, and to cut and graft wherever a real improvement 
can be made, it is towards the weaker and cosseted industries 
that it would direct its crisis cuts: towards no more subsidies 
for Cunarders or horticulture or fishing, towards a real drive 
to close down uneconomic coal mines even in awkward un- 
employment areas, and so on. But everybody knows that it 
will not be really bold about this. What just conceivably 
might, and certainly ought to, happen this time, however, is 
that the Government may seek to encourage some more 
generalised weeding out of particular inefficient firms and 
manufacturing industries by exposing them to more compe- 
tition: the logical long-term weapons to use here would be 
a cut in tariffs on manufactured goods, the abolition of legal 
protection for resale price maintenance, and legislation to 
curb restrictive practices enforced by trade unions. 

The second and even more staring long-term ailment in the 
economy is that Britain cannot regain economic health so long 
as collectively bargained wage increases run ahead of increases 
in productivity by some £400 million or £500 million a year. 
The change needed here is to see that the vast conciliation and 
arbitrational mechanisms of the Ministry of Labour, together” 
with the direct influence of Government departments 3” 
employers and the every syllable of Cabinet ministers 
speeches, become directed towards an entirely new objective. 
The prime purpose in this field henceforth should be that of | 
avoiding inflationary settlements instead of avoiding strikes.| 
If a serious shift were made in this direction, then the 
economic crisis of 1961 could yet prove to be a moment of real 
recovery in Britain’s affairs ; otherwise the long-awaited per 
formance that is supposed to save the pound will once agaill 
be one of Hamlet without the Prince, and with Mr. Selwys 
Lloyd being cast in foreign eyes as yet another grave-diggtr. 
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4 ITHOUT doubt the “ prolonged applause ” that greeted 
. Mr Khrushchev’s speech in the Kremlin hall on 
{ July 8th was genuine. He had just announced that 

the reduction of the Soviet armed forces was suspended, and 
: that the current year’s defence budget would be stepped up 
by a third ; and he was addressing an audience of graduates 


from the military academies. From the civilian public of 
the Soviet Union, in private, a quite different reaction might 
al be expected, By any standards, Mr Khrushchev’s announce- 
ment is startling. True, budgetary defence expenditure is 


not an accurate yardstick of the whole Soviet military effort. 
; It is, however, a rough guide ; and a third, at one blow, is a big 


4 increase. Ordinary Russians can have received the news only 
“°" Bwith the familiar worries about the relationship between guns 
and butter. Outsiders have to ponder whether the measure is 
na really ““ temporary,” as Mr Khrushchev suggested—or whether 
ies fg marks a turning point in post-stalinist history. 
ive Stalin’s successors laid less emphasis on direct military 
un- (expenditure than their master had done. Nobody can accuse 
t it |ettem of having neglected defence ; but, surveying the field 
bly (jo national and world policy after the autocrat was gone, they 
is gad conclude that Soviet—or communist—aims could also be 
ore fiutthered, and probably better served, by other methods as 
and mVell. Thus, the relative share of defence declined year by 
ype- g/ear in a fast growing national income. Technological change, 
| be (2nd particularly progress in rocketry, next made it possible, 
egal g'td indeed necessary, to release to the economy some of the 
1 to [Masses of manpower tied up in the conventional forces. An 

‘ f}mportant step in this direction was taken in January, 1960, 
.the vhen Mr Khrushchev proclaimed the demobilisation that he 
long fs. now suspended. Within two years, he then promised, 
gases ie Soviet armed forces would be cut from 3,623,000 to 
year. about 2,400,000 ; and other reforms would follow. Marshal 
and (@alinovsky revealed on the same occasion that the 1,200,000 
other Jemen thus returned to civilian life would include no fewer 
5 as an a quarter of a million officers. 


ste’ Mr Khrushchev could plausibly claim, when he announced 
ctive. that reduction in military manpower, that it would in no way 
at of fMiminish Russia’s striking power. But the special stress he 
rikes. put upon the point left little doubt that he was ‘answering 
1 the HFritics at home. It was equally obvious who some of these 


f real 

| per: pokesmen, the marshals clinging to their big battalions. 
barely two years after Marshal Zhukov’s fall, however, the 

elwy0 Hetvice commanders were not strong enough on their own 

igge! #0 put effective pressure on Mr Khrushchev. That he took 




























































Mr K Goes 
Conventional 


The Soviet policy of military retrenchment 
has lasted just eighteen months. But Mr 
Khrushchev may still hope to return to it 





titics were: the officers threatened by the axe and their — 


their resistance into account at all was a sign that they still had 
powerful allies within the party hierarchy. The communist 
leaders who viewed Mr Khrushchev’s policy towards the 
western powers sceptically were to be found in Moscow as 
well as Peking. 


Four months after the January gesture of appeasement, 
Mr Khrushchev’s co-existentialist line suffered its first major 
setback with the U-2 affair and the fiasco of the summit 
conference that never opened. In the period that followed, 
while Moscow and Peking were throwing hardly veiled 
accusations of heresy at each other, it was difficult to tell 
where the pendulum of communist policy would come to rest. 
An attempt to fix it was made in Moscow in November, at 
the gathering of the 81 communist parties. The final declara- 
tion suggested that a tentative compromise had been reached : 
Mr Khrushchev promised to show more revolutionary zeal 
in the uncommitted countries in exchange for a reluctant 
blessing on another attempt to come to terms with the new 
American President. As a proof that the door was being kept 
open for negotiation, the Berlin issue has been kept for months 
in a curious state of suspension. 


ECEMBER’s Moscow manifesto did not end the tug-of-war 
D within the communist world. Evidence has been piling 
up recently of renewed Chinese pressure. Mr Khrushchev 
himself has, finally, warned the western powers that the Berlin 


| dispute will have to be settled this year. In Russia, military 


commanders have been coming back into the limelight—for 
instance, last month in the celebrations of the anniversary 
of the German invasion, when Mr Khrushchev put on his 
military uniform, no doubt for symbolistic reasons. . Last 
Saturday’s announcement is, thus, not entirely a surprise. One 
may even deduce what the arguments of Mr Khrushchev’s 
critics have been from those he is now using to justify the 
reversal of his policy. The. talk.of increased defence prepara- 
tions in the United States and in west Germany must have 
weighed heavily in the argument. 

Once again—as in January, ‘1960, but in reverse-—several 
factors have combined to precipitate the latest Soviet decision. 
Politics and strategy are here strongly mixed. Mr Khrushchev 
has just warned the western powers that a frontier clash in 
Germany carries a strong risk of turning into a nuclear con- 
flagration. He added that such a war would spell the doom 


of capitalism, implying—without much evident justification— _ 


that the communist world would somehow be. spared. But, 


ry 
! 





220 : 
for all his boasting, the Soviet leader presumably does not 
want to be compelled to have recourse to ultimate weapons 
-in case of minor incident. Whether to outface the western 
powers in a contest of bluff, or actually to meet a challenge 
from them on the road to Berlin, Mr Khrushchev now feels 
he needs the battalions as well as the nuclear armoury. 
The ‘new move springs from such considerations. Not all 
the extra money will be spent on conventional divisions ; 
certainly a budgetary increase of a third is much more than 
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would have been required simply to pay for the upkeep of 
existing standing forces (how many have actually been 
demobilised so far is not known). Last Sunday’s display at 
the Tushino airport was a deliberate demonstration of Soviet 
air power. Major Gagarin’s presence in London is a personai 
reminder of the effort that Soviet rocketry represents. There 
will be no slackening in these fields ; quite the contrary.. But 
whereas eighteen months ago Mr Khrushchev was fore- 
shadowing the end of conventional armies, he has now changed 
his mind. In Russia, as in the United States and elsewhere, 
the advocates of conventional forces have lately scored points 
against the press-button strategists. 

It can be argued that Mr Khrushchev is trying to kill two 


Whips of Parliament 


HIPS—the members charged with the maintenance of 
5 4 party discipline at Westminster—are familiar enough 
creatures to their fellow members, but to the general 
public are shadowy and rather remote figures, flagellants whose 
functions, if necessary, remain somewhat unpleasant. In the 
last year a major (but squashed ?) revolt in the Labour party 
and a familiar (but increasing?) restiveness among Conserva- 
tives has brought them back into the news again. 
- The Government employs eleven whips as well as the Chief 
Whip and his deputy. Its Chief Whip, besides being 
responsible for party discipline, holds two official posts. First, 
he is Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury and so 
responsible (subject to the Leader of the House) for arranging 
Commons business. In making these arrangements, full con- 
sultations take place with the Opposition Chief Whip. Of the 
eleven ordinary Government whips, four are Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury, three are officers of the royal house- 
hold, and four are unpaid. The Opposition appoints its own 
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birds with one stone. He wants to impress foreigners with 
his earnestness about Berlin and simultaneously to reassure 
his officers, threatened with the axe, and their political friends, 
Yet he gives the impression at any rate of throwing his stone 
with some reluctance. Not only did he, in his speech, present 
the new measure as provisional, pending a new decision. But, 


over the heads of the military graduates, he repeatedly urged 


President Kennedy, General de Gaulle and the Prime Minister 
to a conference. There, he suggested, they could discuss not 


‘only the future status of Berlin but also such topics as the 


Rapacki plan for a zone free of nuclear weapons in Europe. 
Mr Khrushchev’s reluctance is natural. It was on the policy of 
smaller armies and more economic drive that he himself staked 
his reputation. 

Even in his Saturday performance, Mr Khrushchev again 


attempted a calculation of when Soviet industrial output’ 


(estimated by him now at 60 per cent of the American) would 
exceed the United States level. He has not abandoned his 
economic challenge. Indeed, the challenge is likely to be 
reiterated in the new party programme, to be presented to the 
Russian public within two weeks. This is to be a grandiose 
document, tracing the uncharted road towards communism. 
The signposts on the road are to be economic. 

Thus the heavier defence burden does not mean that the 
Soviet Union is abandoning the economic course it has set 
itself. But it does, and must, mean that the pace of advance 
is going to be slower as long as the “ provisional ” increase 
in the burden lasts. Mr Khrushchev may be hoping that 
the threat contained in his new defence programme will bring 
his western opponents to a conference ; blackmail it may be, 
but it is a hope as well. From such a conference he could 
hope to return with something or other gained, to announce 
that, because of his diplomacy from strength, the alarm was 
over, and to revert to the course of January, 1960, with his 
critics confounded. This may be Mr Khrushchev’s hope. It 
does not follow that events will obligingly conform. Nor does 
it imply either the abandonment, or the revision, of any basic 
Soviet aim, 
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T HERE rems 
that the ] 


By discipline 


Are party whips increasingly, or decreasingly, 
important figures in the current political scene? 


Chief Whip and assistants. It is a general rule among wist 
parties that their whips should be people who are not personal 
anathema to whips on the other side, so that the “ usua 
channels” of Parliament should not become unnecessarily 
blocked. This year, in spite of the strains caused by sud 
incidents as Labour’s filibusters against Mr Powell’s health 
charges, this tradition seems to have been very civilisedly 
maintained. 

Secondly, the Government Chief Whip holds the office a 
Patronage Secretary, and is thus theoretically the source 0 
the honours that help to sweeten the lot of the party worket 
in the country, as well as relieving the frustrations of those il 
the House. How far he really is such a source in these daj 
when the party’s central offices have become great bureaucrati 
machines, and when ministers have so many other means 
picking out promising youngsters, is open to argument. b 
the view that Government Chief Whips play a major parti 
recommending aspirants for minor office is important in giv! 
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them some of their power. And one source of patronage in the 
hands of both whips’ offices which certainly is increasing 
now is the allotment of places on parliamentary delegations 
for pleasant and interesting trips abroad. 
The third function of the whips—and one which the present 
Government Chief Whip, Mr Martin Redmayne, has called 
their most important—is to act as an intelligence service for 
the party leaders about the viewpoints of backbenchers. This 
is always regarded as especially important under a Tory 
Government. When the Labour party is in office Labour 
ministers continue to attend party meetings. Conservative 
ministers do not. Tory Cabinet leaders are therefore largely 
dependent on the whips to interpret the mood of the party. 
Because MPs and parliamentary journalists are always eager 
to report that cabinet ministers need to keep in close touch 
with the mood of their backbenchers all the time, a whispered 
tradition eventually grows up around every chief government 
whip that “ he is a much more important figure in the counsels 
of the Government than outsiders suppose.” Conservative 
Chief Whips, in particular, are always going to be the next- 
Prime-Minister-but-three. But among the most obvious recent 
examples the last Tory Chief Whip-but-two, Mr Buchan- 
Hepburn followed Belloc’s parody about next-Prime-Ministers- 
but-three almost exactly. He never rose higher in the cabinet 
than Minister of Works, and has now gone off to be Governor- 
General of the West Indies as Lord Hailes. It remains to be 
seen whether his immediate successor as Chief Whip, Mr 
Heath, will scale the highest pinnacle now that he has gone into 
the cabinet, or whether he too will find the old obstacles in his 
way: some professional observers argue that the jollying, 
politicking, ear-to-the-ground activities of a Chief Whip, 
besides being apt to make some enemies among existing senior 
ministers, are not always the best training ground for very 
senior ministerial office where decisions have to be promptly 
taken. 


T HERE remains the third function of the whips, and the one 
that the public hears most about: that of maintaining 
patty discipline and party leaders’ morale by making sure that 
as many members as possible vote in each division. The whips 
summon members to vote by one, two or three line “ whips.” 
A single line whip is merely routine: a two line whip carries 
nn obligation to vote unless paired: and absence from voting 


; wistigon a three line whip is excused only on the most serious 
rsonlrounds. In securing obedience to these instructions, infor- 


- ysuall 


mation, persuasion and bullying are nicely mixed. 


ssatily Information from the whips about how to vote obviously 


] suc 
heal 


ig@auses no heart burning, although sometimes one feels that it 
M@ould be better if the information given to whipped MPs were 


lisedly@@ bit fuller. During the passage of the Milford Haven Bill, 


ffice 
irce 
york 
hose 
e da 


hich provided government aid for the reconstruction of that 
port, one Tory MP was heard to complain about the number 
um divisions he had been dragooned through “ just so that that 
i@oung man can marry Eva Bartok.” It is when information 
ides into attempted persuasion, or something more, that 
smScontent arises. There have been distinct signs of such dis- 


juctalif@ontent with the Government whips in Parliament’s present 


eans 
it 


n gi 


Osion. In April, 67 Tory members defied the whip and voted 
bum a proposal to re-introduce birching. In May, 7 members 


part il@ted in favour of Mr Wedgwood Benn’s being heard by the 


ing@#ouse. Only one member voted against the Government’s 








Conservatives’ Mr Redmayne 


Labour’s Mr Bowden 


proposal to pay an £18 million subsidy for a new liner in place 
of the Queen Mary, but three members deliberately abstained, 
at least 60 were absent without pairs, and the Government 
majority fell to. 46. During the committee stage of the Finance 
Bill 13 Tories came out against the Government about 
Schedule A. Last Wednesday two more voted with the 
Opposition after the Welsh leaseholds debate. 

The initial reaction of the Government Chief Whip, Mr 
Martin Redmayne, to these signs of rebelliousness was sharp. 
Members were carpeted and parliamentary private secretaries 
warned that if they voted against the Government they were 
liable to lose their jobs. This schoolmasterly astringency 
caused further resentment among Conservative backbenchers, 
epitomised in Mr Humphry Berkeley’s tart remark that 
“six mildly rebellious backbenchers are of more value to 
a favourable Conservative image than 100 faceless men, how- 
ever obedient.” Mr Berkeley, one of the abler younger mem- 
bers returned in 1959, has voted against the Government three 
times in the last three months. 

Since 1955 126 new members under the age of 45 have 
entered Parliament, but only a handful have obtained office. 
The rest—especially those who have been in since 1955— 
have grown increasingly restive. In these circumstances the 
Tories would make a great mistake if they put their most 


spirited young colts too fiercely under the whip. However_.. 
appropriate rigid discipline may have been in the 195r-- 


Parliament when the Government majority was only 17, it is 
singularly inopportune with a Government majority of over 
100. Allowing members to vote against the Government on 
minor issues—and all the issues have been minor—far from 
weakening the party, provides it with a necessary safety valve. 
Nor does it harm the party in the country where constituents 
like to see an independent member thinking for himself (on 
minor issues) rather than acting as a voting machine. 

On a major issue of confidence, or on any division where the 
rebels’ real object was to break up the existing structure of 
their party, quite different considerations would prevail. 
There is no parallel between the five Labour members who 
defied their leaders in March over defence and were rightly 
suspended from the parliamentary party, and the small specific 
revolts of the present Conservative malcontents. What is 
needed now in the Patronage Secretary’s office is unworried 
tolerance. Two of the Tories who rebelled on the Schedule A 
vote were parliamentary private secretaries, but they were not 
made to resign so it looks as if the lesson may have been 
learned. 
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HE British silver cord has been loosed ; all the Queen’s 
gunboats and men cannot perfectly restore the peace 
_of mind of the rich Gulf sheikhs round their oil wells, 
or the poor ones on their barren shores. After generations 
of basking under British protection, Kuwait’s frightening 
encounter with freedom has shaken its neighbour sheikhdoms. 
Though they all have treaties with Britain and can call, like 
Kuwait, for help, they know that Kuwait’s dilemma is theirs. 

Briefly their dilemma, whether they are rich or poor, is 
that they are thoroughly dated. And the rich ones are fabu- 
lously rich without the responsibilities that great inheritance 
should normally bring. Tiny principalities playing at inde- 
pendence (under cover of being not protectorates but merely 
“ British protected”), they may charm the curio hunter in 
search of Victoriana. But they disturb rational thought by 
their unabashed feudal systems and general untidiness. It 
is no sin to be small ; but it is dangerous to be so small and 
so emphatically outmoded. 

A million people, divided, and ruled by eleven proud rulers: 
this is the sum and content of the Persian Gulf principalities, 
including Kuwait at their west and Muscat and Oman facing 
the Indian Ocean. The Sultan of Muscat disposes, more or 
less, of at least half their population. So the rest of the rulers 
can count their subjects in handfuls. The oil-rich communi- 
ties, Kuwait, Qatar and Bahrain, have a joint population of 
less than 400,000. The remaining 100,000 are dispersed 
among the Cinderella states: Abu Dhabi, Dubai, Sharjah, 
Ajman, Umm al Qaiwain, Ras al Khaimah and Fujairah. 
These are mostly lean and hungry sheikhdoms, dreaming of 
oil and scraping their deserts for a living. Only one is as 
yet, Cinderalla-wise, set along the path of its dreams. This 
one is Abu Dhabi. With an offshore oil strike that seems to 
be full of giomise, Abu Dhabi expects a big oil inheritance. 

The Persian Gulf region is divided not only by the utmost 
extremes of wealth and poverty but also by geographical 
differences. The seafaring men of the coasts have practically 
nothing in common with the pastoral tribes of the interior. 
How easy it is to drive a wedge between them was witnessed 
by the Omani revolt, urged on by Saudi Arabia, against the 
Sultan of Muscat and Oman (Muscat representing the sea- 
board and Oman the hinterland). Nor have the rulers of 


each state much aptitude in getting together. Though pledged 
by their treaties with Britain to keep the peace amongst them- 


QATAR 


in 1939—when the first Kuwaiti oil had been struck. 
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Come what may of the Kuwaiti predica- 
ment, things will never be quite the same 
again along the Persian Gulf 
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selves, they incline to parochial squabbles. _The general form 
of relationship is that no ruler cares for his neighbour, but 
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most are friends with the ruler next door but one. Britain’s. 
With their uncertain frontiers, dispiriting feudal structures, territory a 
and young generations growing up with a yearning for wider southern 
horizons, these sheikhdoms are natural targets for territoridf more unde 
claims. Their large neighbours see no point in them, and committee 
covet their oil and their wide seaboards. If Iraq claims Kuwait 4 UN pres 
today, we shall doubtless hear more tomorrow of the other ment has 1 
claims, Saudi Arabian and Persian, that persistently hammer} js as_unfor 
on the Gulf. British Gov 
In Iraqi foreign policy the claim to Kuwait has been aff of people | 
recurrent theme ever since 1936, when King Ghazi advanced believe. 
it publicly. His action caused a stir in Baghdad, where, in Britain v 
contrast to today’s apparent apathy, there were spirited jp April, tt 
demonstrations. The fantastic rumour that his death in a committee 
motor accident soon afterwards was engineered by the British co-operatior 
gathered strength from the theory that Britain feared his at least as 
designs on Kuwait. Yet Nuri Said nursed the same ambition. The Intern 


pursued it in private conversations, and openly declared it Nations m:; 
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Saudi Arabia is altogether subtler, swifter of action and Assembly 
not so sharp of word. Restlessly seeking. advantage, it hw South Afric 
pushed for oil and the sea wherever a weak spot offered. [0% as a trust. ; 
disputes its frontiers with Qatar, but in friendly fashion sinc allowed to I 
Qatar is a Wahhabi enclave ; and more bitterly with AbUM Africa make 
Dhabi and Muscat and Oman, who share sovereignty ove integration 
Buraimi. Saudi Arabia was also embarrassingly affectionat¢ A more e 
in referring to Kuwait and itself as “one country” when committee 1 
recently sent its soldiers to the defence of threatened Kuwait] Bechuanalan 

Persia claims Bahrain on historical precedents fetched UME “at first sig 
from the eighteenth century. Consistently since 1927 it ha depend for. 
lodged formal protests against the treaties that gave it i) labour an dr 
present status as a British protected state. This legalisti borders Dr 1 
approach reached its culmination in 1957 when a law WH Bur would f 
enacted in Persia making Bahrain a Persian province. by the cuttis 


Shah has since reaffirmed this, and he can always be sutt ¢ 
a handclap when he points to the seats in the Persian Maj 
that await the Bahraini deputies. No doubt, in designatin 
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Kuwait as an Iraqi sub-district, General Qasim was taking By their * 
leaf from Persia’s book. ittitate Soutt 
Could Iraq’s claim be instrumental in making the 4° 4. if they let 


States confer on their future relationships with all the Persij 4 the Repr 
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Gulf sheikhdoms, some good might eventually come of it. 
If the Arabs could combine in substituting aims for claims, 
then the claims could be shelved in return for bargains in oil. 
By sharing their stupendous oil wealth with the rest of the 
Arab East in order to advance its industrial revolution, the 
oil sheikhs would make themselves more honoured, more 


_ responsible—and far less vulnerable. 


The patchwork of Persian Gulf sheikhdoms, preserved in 
its quaintness by Britain since the late eighteenth century, 
has been in its time a brilliant diplomatic accomplishment. 
Protecting first Britain’s commerce and, later, the strategic 
routes to India, it survived to ensure that the astonishing oil 


Deference and 


DESERT the size of France, with a populaticn the size 
A of Lyons, South West Africa might well be Dr 

Verwoerd’s misfortune. Instead, it has become 
Britain’s. Most delegates to the United Nations see the 
territory as a possible lever to prise apartheid out of the 
southern tip of Africa. By voting on the wrong side and, 
more understandably, by refusing to allow a United Nations 
committee to use Bechuanaland as a base from which to get 
a UN presence into South West Africa, the British Govern- 
ment has made itself appear to support Dr Verwoerd. This 
is as unfortunate as appearing to support Dr Salazar. The 
British Government is opposed to apartheid and to the killing 
of people in Angola, but the world is finding this hard to 
believe. 

Britain was one of the nine countries that abstained when, 
in April, the General Assembly voted by 83 to none for its 
committee to visit South West Africa with South Africa’s 
co-operation and “ without it if necessary.” The territory is 
at least as much the UN’s business as it is South Africa’s. 
The International Court has advised that the old League of 
Nations mandate, which put the administration in South 
African hands, did not die with the League, and General 
Assembly votes have repeatedly confirmed this judgment. 
South Africa has virtually annexed the territory given to it 
as a trust, and for Britain to argue that the UN cannot be 
allowed to break South African law by entering South West 
Africa makes it seem very much as if Britain endorses the 
integration of the territory in the new Republic. 

A more easily explainable reason for not allowing the UN 
committee through is that South Africa could hit back at 
Bechuanaland itself. This is less of a danger than it seems 
‘at first sight. Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland 
depend for their economic lives on their ability to sell their 
labour and primary products to South Africa. By sealing the 
borders Dr Verwoerd could speeze the protectorates to death. 
But would he ? South Africa’s own livelihood would suffer 
by the cutting off of protectorate labour. Again, Whitehall 
may fear a South African attempt to annex the three terri- 
tories by force—but South Africa must equally fear Britain’s, 
and the world’s, wrath if it were to try. 

_ By their very nature the protectorates will increasingly 
Itritate South Africa—as much when they let refugees out 
as if they let the United Nations in. A clash between Britain 
and the Republic over the status of the three territories can- 
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discoveries made in the region in modern times were safely 
available to the western world. Until recently the advantages 
of this coast in bringing profit to Britain far outweighed the 
embarrassments it caused by its anomolous political character. 
In the oil industry’s formative years, it could seriously be 
called a vital British interest. But now that oil is welling up 
more freely, and in such a variety of places, not only down 
the Gulf but in North Africa and the Americas, the sheikhs 
have little choice but to revise the pattern of their political 
life to meet the needs of the mid-century. These are Arab 
needs as well as Britain’s. The sheikhs’ problem, in fact, is 
to discover how to be their age. 


Shop Windows 


not be avoided for ever. Meanwhile, the arguments for 
boldness are at least as strong as the arguments against it. 
The British Government’s nervousness has the justification 


‘that the South Africans, if given cause of complaint, might 


be able to put Britain in a humiliating position. - But there 
is no saying that such a humiliation is certain, or that it would 
be any worse than the loss of international stature by a too 
officious deference. 


be its happier moments, the Commonwealth Relations Office 

conceives of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland as 
shop-windows of progress and non-racialism in the midst of 
the apartheid republic of South Africa. There is quite a lot 
of non-racialism in Bechuanaland, where Seretse Khama and 
his English wife are leaders of society. Mr Khama emerged 
three weeks ago as the most powerful figure in the territory’s 
new elective legislature, and he can be relied on to lead 
Bechuanaland peacefully towards self-government. 

In Basutoland there is almost as much non-racialism, and 
what there is could well be increased if the British Govern- 
ment changed its attitude towards the Catholic University 
College at Roma. The college needs money and official back- 
ing ; in spite of its denominational character (though it admits 
students of every religion), it should get both from Britain. 
Genuine university education is no longer available to Afri- 
cans in South Africa. A contribution towards the $3 million 
which Roma needs over the next five years would put some- 
thing really bright in the shop-window. 

In Swaziland the amount of non-racialism is smaller. Many 
South Africans live there. Its economy is the soundest of the 
three territories, but its political advance is the most retarded. 
To give Africans more say in its government will require firm- 
ness from the CRO; this is the main obstacle to that kind of 
progress. As for economic progress, Britain’s showing is not 
good in any of these three territories. A year ago a commis- 
sion led by Professor Chahdler Morse recommended addi- 
tional aid of nearly £7 million for the three territories ; the 
British Government has taken a year to decide to give 
£1,200,000 over the next two years. As a result, South Africa 
will surely stay well ahead in this peaceful economic competi- 
tion: its Africans are better off than those in the protectorates, 
and they are likely to stay better off. The shop-windows are 
being shabbily stocked. 
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A new home for The Economist 


HE ECONOMIST and The Economist Intelligence Unit are 

planning to build a new home for themselves on the site in 
- St James’s now occupied by the present main office and by some 
adjoining buildings. Consent has been given by the London 
County Council, and, subject to one or two final negotiations, it is 
hoped to begin work in June 1962 and to finish early in 1964. The 
contractors will be Sir Robert McAlpine & Sons. 

The site to be developed is shown on the plan. In addition to 
the present building occupied by The Economist, it includes three 
buildings on St James’s Street, one on Ryder Street (all of nine- 
teenth-century construction) and three eighteenth-century brick 
houses in Bury Street. On the St James’s Street side, the bound- 
aries of the site begin at (but do not include) Boodle’s Club, which, 
with its bow-window, is perhaps the best-remembered landmark 
of the street. They go down to the corner of Ryder Street, along 
that street to its junction with Bury Street and then some fifty yards 
north, taking in some of the back quarters of Boodle’s Club. The 
whole site is held on Crown leases ; its acquisition, involving 
negotiations with the head lessees and tenants of the seven build- 
ings concerned, has necessarily been a lengthy business in which 
our surveyors, Messrs Collins & Collins & Rawlence, have guided 
us with patience and skill. 

The plans to deal with this site have from the start been governed 
by two considerations. First, the greatest care should be taken to 
ensure that any new building fits in with its neighbours, and, 
in particular, that the general aspect of St James’s Street is not 
damaged. This is almost entirely a matter of proportions. The 
individual buildings of the street include few that are really good, 








and some that are downright hideous. If the street as a whole 


is one of the most satisfactory in London, that is a function of - 


the ratio between its width and the general height of the buildings 
that line it. But, the proportions having been preserved, the second 
principle was that there should be no fake antiquarianism. There 
should be an attempt to produce a building or buildings 
expressing the contemporary era, and designed to take advantage 
of the latest technological developments. 

It was also desired, other things being equal, to give an oppor- 
tunity to a British architect whose work has not yet had the chance 
to become widely known. This was not conceived of simply 
as a piece of artistic patronage. The complications of modern 
construction produce the double result that the work of successful 
practitioners rapidly degenerates into salaried team-work, and that 
it is very difficult for fresh ideas to break in. We thought we stood 
a better chance of getting a building thought out afresh from first 
principles by going to an architect who represented himself and 
not a large office. After the most careful inquiry, the husband-and- 
wife team of Alison and Peter Smithson were appointed. Mr 
Maurice Bebb, who has been involved as our architectural adviser 
right from the start, has been appointed as associated architect. 

The plans that Mr and Mrs Smithson have produced have won 
our enthusiastic acceptance ; they have been approved by the 
Crown Estate Commissioners, the London County Council, the 
Royal Fine Art Commission and, not least, by those whose premises 
will be affected—Boodle’s Club, Martins Bank, Messrs Lobb and 
Harris (both well-known St James’s names) and others. It would 
be absurd to suppose that they will be to everyone’s taste; 
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but we are confident that they admirably serve the -triple’ 
purpose of providing The Economist with a handsome and 
efficient home, of making use of the site to the best economic 
advantage, and of making a worthy, and novel, contribution to the 
civic architecture of London and the town landscape of St James’s. 


In all urban development nowadays, the governing consideration 
is the permitted plot ratio—that is, the ratio of the total floor area 
of the buildings to be erected to the area of the site on which they 
are built. In this case, the permitted ratio is 5 to 1. In theory, the 
whole site could be covered with a building five storeys high. Or 
the same amount of floor area can be provided by going up high 
on one part of the site, leaving the rest free, in which case 
the possibilities are further restricted by the angles of light to 
neighbouring buildings and by an overall height limit. Mr and 
Mrs Smithson’s plan makes a decided choice of the latter alter- 
native. Not only does this make it possible to lift up a good pro- 
portion of the accommodation provided to where it will enjoy 
unrestricted light, but it also makes it possible to open up a large 
part of the site for use as a small piazza, open to the public. 


The penalty of such a plan (if indeed it be a penalty) is quite a 
high tower. This has hitherto been thought alien to London. But 
opinions are changing very rapidly ; and we believe it will.not be 
long before the double advantage of space at ground level, and of 
light up above, produce a complete revolution in the accepted 
canons of British urban architecture. 


Not all the space could, however, be put into a single tower. For 
one thing, there would not be room for it within the light angles 
and the height ceiling. For another thing, we wanted to do our 
duty by St James’s Street. The plan as finally developed therefore 
provides for three separate buildings. One of these is to be at the 
corner of St James’s Street and Ryder Street. This building has 
been carefully designed to be neighbourly to Boodle’s Club, not 
merely in its overall proportions but in the balance of its elevation. 
It would be fatuous to reproduce the eighteenth-century decoration 
of the facade. But the roof line continues that of Boodle’s (which 
will be a great improvement on the present line) and a piano nobile 
has been introduced to provide anoiher factor of continuity. This 
creates the opportunity for a fine first-floor banking hall for Martins 
Bank Ltd., to be approached by escalator from an entrance at the 
coer. We are confident that by rescuing Boodle’s from its 
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present submersion between much higher buildings on either flank, 
the plan will be judged a distinct improvement. 


Between this first building and Boodle’s Club there will be a 
short flight of steps leading up to the piazza, which will extend all 
the way through to Bury Street. This open space will not be large 
—indeed, no more than a piazzetta—but it will be larger than is 
apparent from either the plans or the model, since the other two 
buildings will be raised above it on stilts, and the vista will continue 
beneath them. 


The large tower, at the corner of Ryder Street and Bury Street, 
will rise for 14 floors above the entrance level. But the floor 
of the piazza is also the roof of another storey which, at Ryder 
Street, is at street level (the ground falls away to the south). The 
total height of the building is therefore 16 floors.above street level, 
with a basement beneath. In spite of its height, this tower will be 
visible from a stretch of only 60 yards in the total 380 yards length 
of St James’s Street itself. In plan, the tower is to be octagonal— 
or more accurately, square with chamfered corniets. Each floor is 
designed to provide a ring of offices round a central core. Apart 
from lifts, staircases and lavatories, no part of the building will be 
more than 18 feet from a window. There will be no. inside rooms 
and no dark corners whatever. The Economist and The Economist 
Intelligence Unit will occupy the greater part of this tower building, 
but a few floors will be available for letting. 

The construction is to be of reinforced concrete, but the visible 
portions, especially the prominent vertical ribs, will be of Portland 
stone, Roach bed. Whatever it may be in plan and elevation, there- 
fore, in colour and surface texture the building will look much 
more like the traditional London than if it were to be built of steel 
and glass. It is intended that the building shall be fully air- 
conditioned and the windows will not be designed to open, except 
for cleaning. There is no climatic case for air conditioning in 
London, but we believe that the arguments for it on the score of 
quiet and, above all, of cleanliness are decisive. 

The third building, at the north-eastern corner of the site, is 
designed as a miniature version of the tower. All its major hori- 
zontal dimensions will be exactly half those of the larger building 
and it has been conceived as a link between the tower and the 
street architecture of Bury Street. The basement of this building 
will provide a Ladies’ Annexe, and the first three floors residential 
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chambers for Boodle’s Club. The 
remainder of the building is 
designed as flats, to meet the 
“ residential component ” insisted 
on by the town planners. 

For us at The Economist, this 
whole scheme has been, and still 
is, an adventure. The present 
point, when matured and 
approved plans can be presented 
to the public, is just about the 
halfway stage in a process which, 
from start to finish, will have 
lasted about six years. So far, our 
efforts have enjoyed the sym- 
pathetic co-operation of all the 
persons and institutions who have 
had to be called into consultation. 
Now we come to the stage when 
we must hold our breath while 
plans are converted into reality. 
We trust that our readers, our 
neighbours and Londoners in 
general, as well as ourselves, will 
be pleased with the result when 
they see it. 
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KUWAIT 





Order of Going 


IVEN the relatively imposing size of 

the force that the War Office decided 
was necessary to defend Kuwait against the 
Iraqi threat, the gradual withdrawal of 
troops, now in process, is no more than a 
continuation of a successful military opera- 
tion. The crux comes when a token British 
force is left, and it is no longer possible to 
postpone a decision whether to replace it 
with some less contentious group of 
observers. Whatever may have been General 
Qasim’s original intention—or vaguer hope 
—Iraq has now patently put aggressive 
designs to one side. On the other hand, 
while the Iraqi claim is fresh in the air, and 
unrenounced, it is reasonable for the ruler 
of Kuwait to demand positive evidence of 
international, or better still Arab, support 
for his country’s independence. 

If the various public statements that have 
been made in these ten days were taken 
seriously, most of the ways out of this dusty 
tangle would be blocked. At his press con- 
ference on July 6th, General Qasim re- 
affirmed that Kuwait was an indivisible part 
of Iraq, adducing as part evidence that Iraqi 
postal services existed in Kuwait until June, 
1941. The Kuwaitis have declared that 
their state’s admittance as a member of the 
United Nations was a precondition of their 
agreeing to the withdrawal of British troops. 
The United Arab Republic has said that 





the British evacuation must come first. The 
Security Council meeting ended on July 7th 
in deadlock, with the mild British resolution 
affirming Kuwait’s independence vetoed by 
the Soviet Union, and a rival resolution call- 
ing for an immediate British withdrawal 
supported only by Russia, the UAR and 
Ceylon. 

In fact the diplomatic knots are far less 
tightly tied than this tangled spinning of 
propaganda would imply. The British have 
made it plain that they want to get out of 
Kuwait as soon as they can, and the ruler 
is far too shrewd a statesman to stand in 
their way. With a little ingenuity, the pro- 
blem of timing can certainly be solved, 
especially since President Nasser has already 
shown considerable subtlety in his handling 
of the affair. 

One of. the significant questions now is 
whether the remaining British troops should 
be eased out by a United Nations group, 
probably composed mainly of Arab soldiers, 
or by a group under the command of the 
Arab League defence council. On the past 
history of the league, most people under- 
standably place more confidence in the 
United Nations. On the other hand, if the 
league is not to be written off, there are 
good reasons for giving it, now, a chance to 
prove itself. At the League’s meeting on 
Wednesday, the UAR is believed to have 
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come out roundly in favour of a purely 
Arab force—with the diplomatic proviso 
that no troops should be drawn from coun- 
tries sharing a frontier with Israel. This not 
only short-circuits Iraq’s outrage at the 
prospect of Egyptian soldiers in Kuwait but 
also draws attention back to what the Arabs 
believe to be their common danger. Kuwait, 
for its part, if it is to have any enjoyment 
of its independence, has to regulate its re- 
lationship with the Arab League ; and the 
Kuwaitis are aware of this. A Kuwaiti dele- 
gation is at present visiting Cairo and other 
Arab capitals. Behind the scenes, some 
meaningful deals may be going on that, in 
the end, may benefit not only Kuwait but 
some of its financially less fortunate neigh- 
bours. 
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present see any way of protecting New 
Zealand’s vital interests other than by the 
maintenance of unrestricted duty-free 
entry” to the. British market. But they 
agreed, all the same, “to examine alterna- 
tive methods for protecting New Zealand 
interests in the course of the negotiation.” 
This positive result is a tribute not merely 
to Mr Sandys’s power of persuasion, but to 
Mr Holyoake’s ability to take a long view. 
His loyalty to Britain and to the Common- 
wealth idea takes the honourable form of a 
willingness to make sacrifices and adjust- 
ments when a vital British—and with it 
Commonwealth—interest is at stake. 
Australia, by contrast, has much less to 
lose. Something like a quarter of Australia’s 
exports come to Britain and of these nearly 
half may be unaffected. Only some 1§ per 
cent of Australia’s current exports would 
run risks if Britain joined, and hence would 
have to be fought for in negotiation. Yet 
Mr Menzies seems to have joined the 
no-men, opposing any British move to 
join. As our Canberra correspondent points 
out on page 258, elections are in the offing. 
But whatever the tactical considerations, 
Australia’s strategy remains hard to fathom. 
Drawing, as it does, a growing volume of 
immigration from the Continent (which it 
is trying hard, and desperately need, to 
increase) ; and turning increasingly, as it is, 
to other markets, it can hardly believe that 
the Australian future can be sustained exclu- 
sively by a Britain cut off from Europe. 
Defence, politics, economics and demo- 
graphy all make it a natural appendage of a 
future Atlantic community, distant in 
urely # geography but close in everything else. Mr 
ovis0 i Menzies must know this perfectly well ; 
oun: @ why, then, the display of obstruction? 
snot =6In Asia Mr Thorneycroft’s persuasive 
the progress continues to make much less din. 
it but Naturally enough all the Asian countries 
Arabs continue to press for markets for their jute, 
tea, and cheap manufactures. But in Paki- 
stan, as well as in Malaya, Mr Thorneycroft 
has been rewarded by clear support for 
a British initiative. Delhi, which he reached 
on Wednesday, is his most important port 
of call, above all for political reasons. Mr 
Nehru has to be persuaded that the Com- 
monwealth can only play the part of bridge 
between races and continents if the bridge- 
head in the west is broad. 
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Conditional Surrender 


D pees the grumblings from Canberra 
and Ottawa the British Government 
May yet be in a position to announce a 
decision to seek negotiations with the Six 
d Cangg efore the end of the month. The meeting 
Zealand the Council of the seven-power Western 
Britain “uropean Union on August Ist, suggested 
1 com@ % the Six this week, could therefore be 
tand i “mely. The meeting is in a sense a routine 
ymmong 0¢ ; the six common market heads of 
rnmeng 6°Vernment—whose meeting has been twice 
» EurogsPostponed—are now expected to gather. in 
ey em bonn on July 18th. A meeting of the 
4 not YEU Council afterwards has been expected 
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for some time. But obviously this one 


could provide a special opportunity to dis- 
cuss British participation both in the com- 
mon market, and in any new political 
arrangements the Six may agree on. 
Further encouragement for a British move 


- came on Tuesday from M. Monnet’s Action 


Committee for a United States of Europe, 
which renewed its urging that Britain should 
join the common market. M. Monnet’s 
group are particularly anxious that the 
British should move fast. They regard the 
British move to join as the key to an 
accelerating process of integration through- 
out the west. Once Britain were to join, 
they argue, new arrangements for pooling 
currency reserves in Europe—of great value 
to both the sterling system and the West 
generally—might be made. (The back- 
ground to these is discussed in an article on 
page 259.) More generally, integration on 
an Atlantic basis might get swiftly under 
way. 

For the sake of speed these Europeans 
inevitably hope that Britain will not 
approach the community with too many 
detailed demands on the Commonwealth’s 
behalf. Their preference is for general in- 
stitutional guarantees, leaving the details to 
be worked out later. It is true that in tem- 
perate agriculture there are limits to what 
can be negotiated beforehand when the agri- 
cultural policy of the community is still not 
settled. But on some specific matters, des- 
pite the gloomy stories being spread in 
London, the French government, and for 
that matter “ European ” circles in Paris, do 
seem prepared to be ‘more specifically 
helpful. Against these evidences of more 
helpfulness — concerning, for imstance, 
British Africa, New Zealand, and the pos- 
sible re-negotiation of certain items of the 
common tariff—President de Gaulle’s state- 
ment of July 2nd that Britain must join 
“without conditions” is perhaps mis- 
leading. 


DEFENCE SPENDING 


The Overseas Bill 


} 5 paca rising. military expenditure 
overseas (which has gone up from £163 
million in 1957 to £215 million last year) 
has earned a long, hard look from the 
Chancellor in his search for economies. Mr 
Lloyd may have some of the more dispersed, 
and militarily questionable, garrisons in 
mind. And if he decides to ask awkward 
questions about Hong Kong, it will do no 
harm at all. But although the Ministry of 
Defence takes a devious pride in the multi- 
plicity of its commitments and fire brigades 
around the world, the basic problem is not 
one of the services’ own making. The 
decision to abandon conscription and rely 
on attracting sufficient men into a profes- 
sional army in conditions of full employ- 
ment has necessarily compelled the services 
to embark on a series of major construc- 
tional programmes for new accommodation 
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—including quarters for married men, 
hospitals and other modern amenities over- 
seas. This has been particularly noticeable 
in the past three years: 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION OVERSEAS 


(£ millions) 
New services Money Money 
to be voted - voted for new 

started in in accom- 

Army: year year modation 
1959-60 17,026 6,700 5,055 
1960-61 20,352 9,110 7,678 
1961-62 35,268 14,300 11,698 

Air Force 

1959-60 10,080 5,250 1,445 
1960-61 16,579 8,475 2,367 
1961-62 18,138 10,230 3,662 


This doubling of expenditure is by no 
means excessive in the circumstances: 
recruiting figures would be worse if it had 
not taken place, and the cost to the economy 
of reintroducing conscription would be 
much bigger. The chief obligation on the 
services is to see to it that their new build- 
ings are going up in the right places. What, 
for example, is the estimated political life 
of the expensive new quarters under con- 
struction in Kenya? Mr Lloyd should make 
a fuss here. 

The other major factor in the -Chan- 
cellor’s calculations is the cost of maintain- 
ing the British forces in west Germany, 
estimated to be some {60 million a year. 
The final west German payment of {12 
million of support costs has been made and 
no more is forthcoming. Under the Paris 
treaty of 1954 Britain undertook.a military 
commitment that has to be honoured, except 
in exceptional economic difficulties. While 
the Chancellor may be. anxious about the 
additional sterling drain caused by the re- 
valuation of the D-mark, he should also 
blanch at the prospect that would open up 
if (assuming the worst) Rhine Army had to 
be called home and rehoused in anything 
like the quarters that the German taxpayer 
has, in effect, provided for it. Since the 
American Treasury has also been disturbed 
by its military spending in Germany it is 
conceivable that Mr Lloyd may eventually 
benefit from a general inter-allied arrange- 
ment. But the immediate economies in 
Germany that are possible, or desirable, 
look small indeed. 


MAJOR GAGARIN 


Mr K’s Ambassador 


URI GAGARIN is a personable, resplen- 

dently uniformed and well-mannered 
young Russian who is also the first human 
being to have escaped from and orbited our 
planet. This has been more than enough 
to make him the visitor of the week, if not 
of the year. During his rapturous stay he 
has contrived to add respect for himself as 
an individual to respect for his country’s 
scientific achievement. He has appeared to 
be modestly shrewd (or shrewdly modest: 
it is difficult to tell in so short an acquaint- 
ance) in dealing with the press, and unaf- 





fectedly diligent in his diplomatic duties. — 


y 
‘ 
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The acclamation that he has received in 
London and Manchester this week could 
not have been accorded to any other Soviet 
citizen. It is not in the least surprising that 
this shining ambassador of Mr Khrush- 
chev’s should now be detailed for similar 
triumphs elsewhere. 

Major Gagarin’s politics are not irrele- 
vant to his present employment, but they 
have been irrelevant to the sudden popular 
impuise to lionise this particular young man. 
The qualities that have put his features on 
the front page of every newspaper are very 
far removed from those supposedly propa- 
gated by the rash of show business per- 
sonalities and the trash of the gossip 
columns. He makes a change. If Com- 
mander Alan Shepard, of the United States 
Navy, likes to visit London at any time he 
will be no less welcome on the same terms. 

The British authorities took a knocking 
earlier this week for their initial lack of 
enthusiasm over a visitor whose intended 
arrival seems to have caught someone 
palpably off balance. The eventual amends, 
in the form of an invitation to Buckingham 
Palace on Friday and a meeting with the 
Prime .Minister at Admiralty House, have 
in fact been handsome. Even the most 
censorious cannot have expected Mr Mac- 
millan to trail out to the airport to make 
an astronaut’s holiday ; he has certain other 
tasks to perform, in running the country. 
But if other people’s plans could be adjusted 
to receive Major Gagarin, could not Lord 
Hailsham’s have been on Tuesday morning? 


FRANCE 


General Riddle 


I F President de Gaulle’s television address 
on Wednesday contained nothing that 
was altogether new, it did make plain the 
direction’ in which his thoughts are at 
present moving. He spoke in a mellow 
mood of quiet confidence on the destiny 
of France, which he justified by a lengthy 
exposition of the country’s economic pro- 
gress—a grave rebuke for the peasant 
demonstrators, here—and a pat on the back 
for his ministers. Perhaps it is this serenity 
that is behind the new readiness to stiffen 
the western cause, on such matters as the 
defence of Berlin, with something more 
substantial than exhortations to be resolute. 
The recall of a division from Algeria to 
strengthen Nato is an encouraging event. 
So, in another way, is the announcement 
that the period of French national service 
is to be reduced from twenty-seven months 
to two years: this will weaken nobody, 
please many, and, by increasing the labour 
force slightly, will give an extra fillip to the 
French economy. 

But it is impossible to avoid the sus- 
picion that one topic to some extent deter- 
mined the allusions to the others, although 
General de Gaulle dealt with it only briefly. 
All his visions of the future are dependent 
on a settlement in Algeria. Without an early 
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one, what he can do even for Berlin is 
severely limited. Unfortunately there was 
no sign, in the condescending allusions to 
decolonisation, that he has yet understood 
what is required of him if he is to get his 
Algerian peace. 

As his speeches during his tour of Lorraine 
showed, and as this one confirms, he under- 
stands so well the generosity of France’s 
proposed scheme of “association” with 
Algeria, which involves a vast aid pro- 
gramme, that he fails to grasp the repug- 
nance the Algerians feel to some of its 
details. Essentially, whether it is a question 
of the Sahara, the military bases, the status 
of the European settlers, a cease-fire, or 
recognition of the provisional government, 


the matter at stake is the full Algerian 


sovereignty for which the nationalists have 
fought for so-long, and for which they are 
prepared to go on fighting. No proposals 
that seem to impair that sovereignty have a 
chance of being accepted ; and it can only 
be a question of time before the sphinx of 
the Elysée, as the Tunisians call him, recog- 
nises this. But the riddle is, when? 


GERMANY 


An Unexpected Emigrant 


HILE the western powers have been 
answering Mr Khrushchev’s pro- 
posals on Berlin in notes to the Russian 
government, Dr Adenauer and Herr Brandt 


have been publicly duelling on the subject ~ 


in a fairly surprising way. On July 7th 
Herr Brandt proposed that the West should 
try and get away from the cold war by 
producing proposals on the German ques- 
tion as a whole. The West should be pre- 
pared to discuss the political and military 
status of a reunited Germany. It should 
propose a peace conference of 52 govern- 
ments ; representatives of the two German 
states could be consulted beforehand. 
Holes can obviously be picked in this 
proposal. Except as a way of buying time, 
a peace conference of 52 states hardly looks 
a practical way of making progress over 
Germany. But in general outline Herr 
Brandt’s idea has much to be said for it. 
For the West the only way of getting off 
the Berlin hook in the long run must lie 
through a serious discussion of the German 
question as a whole. And if such a dis- 
cussion is to be fruitful, it will necessarily 
cover not only the character of a future 
German government, but the reunited Ger- 
many’s alliances, armaments and frontiers. 
Dr Adenauer’s reaction, however, has 
been brusque and bitter: “ Mr Khrushchev 
is anxious to hear just this sort of thing ”. 
If Herr Brandt became Chancellor, the best 
thing to do would be to emigrate to the 
United States, he told a rally of Christian 
Democratic women (discussed in its other 
aspects on page 260) on Monday. Thus 
Herr Brandt’s suggestions, like most sug- 
gestions concerning the German question, 
are branded as dangerous appeasement. 
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Some of the reasons for Dr Adenauer’s 
attack are understandable in electoral terms, 
It is extremely irritating for him that Herr 
Brandt has been able to quote in support 
the suggestions for a German peace treaty 
made two weeks ago by Herr Gerstenmaier, 
the Christian Democratic President of the 
Bonn parliament. For once it is the 
Christian Democrats, more than their 
opponents, who look divided about % reign 
policy. 








THE CHURCH aa 


Self-Government ? 


be system by which the state appoints 
the bishops, deans and certain other 
office holders in the Church of England has 
often before been under fire. Two fairly 
recent commissions on church and state— 
under Lord Cecil in 1935 and then under 
Sir Walter Moberley in 1952—recom- 
mended that it should be modified, and 
in 1954 the Church Assembly passed a 
motion calling for greater autonomy. Now, 
after the unfortunate affair of the Guildford 
deanery and in line with his own expressed 
desire for more autonomy for his church, 
the new Archbishop of Canterbury has pro- 
mised, if the Church Assembly wishes, to 
co-operate with York in appointing a com- 
mission to consider all church appoint- 
ments that are in the gift of the crown. 
From the church point of view the 
present system is theoretically indefensible. 
It is made worse, not better, by the final 
“election procedure” by the cathedral 
chapter. The chapter is ordered by letters 
patent (congé d’élire) to hold an election 
which is quite free provided the candidate 
named by Downing Street is elected. The 
solemn farce by which the chapter prays 
for guidance to the Holy Spirit, knowing 
that if His promptings are different from 
those of the Prime Minister they can only 
be followed at the price of incurring all the 
penalties of praemunire (including outlawry 
and confiscation of goods), causes more 
offence to churchmen than anything else. 
What can be put in the place of prime 
ministerial appointment ? One suggestion is 
that a return could be made to the practice 
of the early church where clergy and laity 
joined together to elect their bishops. This 
method is used throughout the Anglican 
communion outside England. The Church 
of Ireland uses synods of clergy and laity to 
elect its bishops: the Church in Wales has 
special electoral colleges for the same pur 
pose: the Protestant Episcopal Church 
the United States uses synodal electioi 
subject to a veto (largely theoretical) of the 
house of bishops. But the drawback of the 
system is that mediocrities can tend to gt! 
entrenched in the lower levels of ecclesia 
tical as well as in political life, and might 
tend to elect others like themselves to 
office. Moreover, such complete aut 
nomy in England could probably be pu" 
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| the From 120 m.p.h. by compass, altimeter and guesswork 
awry to a safe 600 m.p.h. navigating by. electronics—that's 
nore progress! 

Se. Mullard’s contribution, a modest but vital one, is in 
rime the design, development and manufacture of electronic 
on is devices which are used in radar, navigation and landing 
ctice systems, communication networks and computers. 
laity Because they fully satisfy critical specifications of 
This performance and reliability, Mullard products are 
ican extensively used by famous manufacturers of electronic 
vurch equipment. 

ity t0 Could we contribute to your electronic projects ? 





MULLARD PRODUCTS USED IN AIRCRAFT 
NAVIGATION AND LANDING AIDS INCLUDE: 


MAGNETRONS SPECIAL VALVES 
KLYSTRONS RADAR DISPLAY TUBES MAGNETS 
SEMICONDUCTOR DEVICES FERRITE CORES 











Mullard] MULLARD LTD : MULLARD HOUSE 
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in a changing world 





Mullard 


ELECTRONICS 


in partnership 
with progress 


ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES q 
MAGNETIC COMPONENTS 
TRANSISTORS AND OTHER SEMICONDUCTOR DEVICES 


TORRINGTON PLACE - LONDON W.C.1 


MP 3865 
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Man 
with a 
- thousand 
hands... 





cama 


With his two hands, man can do just so much. To do more, he must use his 

mind. The hands of the mind are the machines... giant steel-sinewed slaves 

with blood of diesel fuel. Giants to defy distance, gravity and time so that man 

may live in greater comfort, security and abundance. Giants giving man the 

power of a thousand hands. 

Perhaps you saw such a man today, shifting ton-loads of earth as easily as 

teaspooning sugar. And, like as not, his giant slave bore the initials IH. The - 
brand not of servitude, but of service ... the proud symbol of International 

Construction Equipment, the finest on tyres and tracks. 








INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED - HARVESTER HOUSE + 259 CITY ROAD - LONDON ECi 
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chased only at the cost of disestablishment. 
A better solution might be to set up con- 
sultative bodies in each diocese to submit 
nominations to the crown when a vacancy 
occurs. The crown would be free to 
choose one of the names or in exceptional 
circumstances to reject them all and select 
another. This is the system used in the 
Roman Catholic Church where chapters 
send up three names to the Pope, one of 
which he normally accepts, but which on 
occasion he rejects, making his own 
appointment. 


FYLINGDALES 





> 
On the wuthering heights. 


A correspondent in Yorkshire reports : 


| ie construction of the early warning 
radar station on Fylingdales moor, near 
Whitby, where work stopped again last 
week, has been persistently disrupted by 
strikes and disputes. Although agreement 
was reached between the contractors and 
the steel erectors’ union on Tuesday, under 
which talks are to-go.on at a site conference 
next week and the 72 erectors who were 
dismissed have been reinstated, this need 
not be the end of the story. The men 
sty they are dissatisfied over bonus pay- 
ments and safety conditions. Five of 
them had been dismissed for refusing to 
work 100 feet up in the high wind that often 
sweeps across the moors; when the re- 
mainder came-out on a protest strike they 
Were sacked too. The management claims 
that the bonus Scheme previously agreed to 
by the men allows for earnings of up to 
{32a week. (The men say that the scheme 
s too complicated, but it is a safe assump- 
lon that they really want more money.) 
0 add insult to supposed injury the British 
Sidermen’s complaints about the wind- 
orce on the moors have been dismissed as 
thoroughly namby-pamby by visiting 
American constructional engineers. 
Fylingdales is an Anglo-American project 


n ect@With a fixed (though undisclosed) date for 
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completion.. The United States is bearing 
£35 million of the cost and Britain £8 
million. The station is part of a missile ’ 
detection system linked with other posts at 
Clear. in Alaska and Thule in Greenland— 
both of which have been completed. Delay 
at Fylingdales caused by a week’s stoppage 
in April led to questions in the Commons, 
and Government assurances were given that 
the station would be completed’ on time. 
The pace was speeded up, but by the begin- 
ning of this month there had been no fewer 
than six strikes or stoppages by the men. 
The spidermen are not alone in. making 
difficulties: The use of the site itself, 
occupying 2,800 acres in the North York- 
shire National Park, has been bitterly 
opposed. Housewives have organised peti- 


tions, farmers, ramblers, local. councillots 


and everybody with a yen for the moors have 
protested. But a wooden town to house 
about 1,500 workmen has sprung up, 
though only a quarter of that number are 
yet on the site: When, and if, construction 
is completed, towers supporting three 
antennae, each weighing 175 tons and en- 


‘cased in plastic spheres, will stand 200 ft. 


above the ground. It is a matter. of minor 
relief to the authorities that the labour 
troubles among the steel erectors have not, 
so far, spread to labour employed by other 
contractors. 


TURKEY 


A Step towards Democracy 


EFORE the referendum on the new 
Turkish constitution, held last Sunday, 
General Giirsel and his colleagues stoutly 
maintained that it was an essential step in 
their country’s return to a western-type 
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democracy. One hopes that they do not 
now regret their idealism. For the pro- 
visional unofficial returns show that some 
quarter of the electorate abstained, and that 
of those who voted, about a third voted No. 
This is far from the overwhelming approval 
for which General Giirsel had hoped and 

The military regime might understand- 
ably have expected a more enthusiastic 
response. Whatever its faults, the new con- 
stitution has been carefully drawn up with 
the object of preventing the abuses of power 
which the Menderes regime managed to get 
away with ; it introduces, for example, both 
a second legislative chamber, and a special 
court for-determining whether or not laws 
are’ constitutional. -And ‘energetic efforts 
have been made both by members of the 
National Unity Committee—many of whom 
have been touring the country—and by most 
of the press and the political parties to 
arouse enthusiastic approval for the consti- 
tution: A good many Turks, however, are 
not convinced that it was either necessary or 
right to overthrow Mr Menderes. For all 
these, last Sunday’s referendum was the 


_ first opportunity they have had of register- 


ing their disapproval of the military coup. 

That so many feel this way is discourag- 
ing to those who hope that the present 
regime may lead Turkey back in good order 
to representative institutions. On the credit 
side, the referendum was evidently fair and 
secret ; the voters felt able ta vote as they 
pleased ; and the government has apparceny 
attempted neither to tamper with the results 
nor to disguise them, In short, the Turks 
have in fact taken a step om the road 
to democratic government, and General 
Giirsel deserves credit for it, What matters 
now is that he and his colleagues should 
have the courage and steadfastness to pursus 
the admittedly difficult course they have set 
themselves. 
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FINANCING 
g The expense of a local outlay from the 


Imperial revenue has always been an 

object of dread and apprehension to the 
Chancellor of the Exehequer as far back as 
financial tradition extends. He has always had 
a dread of defraying the special wants of a 
district in any other way than by a special tax 
on that district ; he has always been aware that 
those wants would increase with what they fed 
on, if that food were provided from a distance. 
This has been felt even as to the most definite 
and palpable of wants—the subsistence of the 
people. The late Mr Ricardo laid it down 
amidst general applause, that nothing but the 
local check of local taxation had prevented the 
burden of the poor rate from becoming greater 
than even we, rich as We are, could bear. Much 
more wéuld this be the case with the most 
metaphysical, indefinite, impalpable of wants— 
education,—a want which no two persons will 
agree in limiting in the same manner,—a want 








EDUCATION 


which is in reality vague and infinite. We 

might spend untold millions from the Imperial 

revenue, and yet be told after all that the nation 

was not educated; that it was only half 

educated; that we had spoiled the coarse 

natural man, but had not produced the refined. 

and cultivated man; that we had spent our - 
money with no result, or with a poor result, 

and, as the most eloquent of our opponents 

would be sure to say, with a pernicious result. 

And in all probability we should not have | 
achieved anything very beneficial. A delicate, 

diffused, undetectable, or nearly undetectable 

quality, such as the education of a people, 

peculiarly requires local care, local energy, and 

local superintendence. Unless you interest the 

persons on the spot in the work to be done on 

the spot, the funds which are sent from London 

will be wasted, and the superintendence of 

London will be unavailing. 
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COMMUNIST BLOCK 





Mr Popovic in Moscow 





HE visit of Mr Koca Popovic, the 
Jugoslay foreign minister, to Moscow 
this week, may have made no great splash, 
but it is safe to assume that both guest and 
hosts regarded it as of particular im- 
portance. Official relations between the two 
countries have been steadily improving in 
recent years ; and although on occasion the 
Jugoslavs have shown a sturdy independence 
of the Soviet line, there are several impor- 
tant international issues, such as disarma- 
ment and Germany, on which their views 
are very close to those of Moscow. Yet in 
the talks this week both sides will have had 
grievances to air. g 
On the Jugoslav side there is growing 
irritation at the persistent, if intermittent, 
attacks by the other communist countries 
not only on Jugoslav “ revisionism ” but on 
all things Jugoslav ; China and Albania are 
the worst but by no means the only 
offenders. In a speech at Titovo Uzice last 
week, Marshal Tito—no doubt with an eye 
on Mr Popovic’s: imminent visit to Moscow 
—expressed his irritation with unusual 
frankness. He complained that not only 
were China and Albania waging “the most 
violent cold war” against Jugoslavia, but 
that other east European countries were try- 
ing to damage and traduce his country under 
the cloak of an ideological struggle. 
What seemed to upset Marshal Tito most 
—and he was quite open about it—was the 
effect that this anti-Jugoslav propaganda 


might have on other “ friendly” countries, — 


by which he no doubt principally meant the 
uncommitted countries of Africa and Asia. 
But the Russians who always have been, and 
still are, worried about the effect of Jugoslav 
revisionist heresies on other communist 
parties, are now also greatly exercised by 
the effectiveness of Jugoslav diplomacy 
among the uncommitted countries. The 
Jugoslav criticism of power blocks and 
advocacy of non-alignment obviously hold 
great attractions for those countries, and 
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Marshal Tito no doubt hopes to gain influ- 
ence from this fact at the neutrals’ confer- 
ence in Belgrade in September. Doubtless 
it is no coincidence that the preparations 
for this conference should coincide with 
renewed attacks on Jugoslavia in east 
European capitals. Marshal Tito can 
expect these attacks to continue so long as 
he persists in a policy that must tend to 
damage Soviet influence in Africa and Asia. 


INCOME TAX DECISIONS 


Under Which Schedule ? 


eo week two more of the recent clutch 
of tax cases heard in the courts raised 
the old question of the different treatment 
of expenses under schedules D (for 
professional earnings) and E (for em- 
ployees’ salaries). One case concerned 
a man whose employers paid the rent 
of his flat—{500 a year—and charged 
him £150. The question at isSue was 
whether the £350 difference should be 
included in the employee’s emoluments and 
taxed under schedule E, and if so whether 
it could be regarded as a deductible expense 
under that schedule. The tax commissioners 
answered yes on both counts ; now a judge, 
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on appeal by the Crown, has ruled that the 
£350 cannot be included by the man as 
a schedule E expense because it was not 
incurred “ wholly, exclusively and _neces- 
sarily in the performance of his duties.” 


The second case has seen the culmina- 
tion of the long fight between the Crown 
and part-time consultants in the health ser- 
vice. Ought the remuneration received by 
these consultants in respect of their hospital 
appointments in the health service to be 
assessed under schedule E? Or should these 
appointments be treated as incidental to the 
consultants’ practice of their profession and 
the remuneration from them assessed with 
their private practice earnings under 
schedule D ? In five test cases, the special 
commissioners held that the whole of the 
consultants’ income could be assessed under 
schedule D, and that all their professional 
expenses (including, for instance, the over- 
head expenses -of running a car) could be 
deducted under, the more liberal rule of that 
schedule. On appeal, however, this decision 
was reversed, the judge holding that the 
health service earnings were assessable 
under schedule E, and that the expenses in- 
curred in carrying them out could not be 
deducted in determining the amount of tax 
payable under schedule D. 

It was now the doctors’ turn to appeal, 
and in March last year the Court of Appeal 





The more-leisured, better-educated, 
television-instructed Briton is less 
museum-minded than his ancestors. He 
has much more taste for contemporary 
art, reflected in the success of the Tate, 


has really attracted modern support. The 
National Gallery, although it has become 
more popular since the 1930s, could boast 
of an annual attendance of upwards of a 
million as long ago as 1875. And visitors 
to the British Museum last year were 
fewer than three-quarters of prewar num- 
bers. What has gone wrong ? 


Attendance in thousands 


Too Stingy about Museums ? 


but this alone of the national institutions ~ 








The standing commission on museums 
and galleries is at present making a 
survey of provincial museums and gal- 
leries. Its concern, in its sixth report, is 
with the need’ to improve the national 
institutions by enlarging the staff (to pro- | 
vide, among other things, for more late 
opening of galleries) and speeding-up the 
building programmes to relieve over- 
crowding (there are still war-damaged | 
rooms at the British Museum). The com- 
mission again urges that there should be 
tax reliefs to encourage donation of 
money or works of art to public galleries. 
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Danish molecules dance an English jig 





PRISIH 

New landmarks are appearing on Copenhagen’s 
waterfront. Soon after Christmas a valve will be 
opened in a pipeline from the Maersk refinery, which 
supplies the city with most of its gas, and a stream of 
ethylene will begin the intricate journey through 
compressors and reaction vessels that will transform it 
into one of the world’s most versatile plastics: polythene. 
The high-pressure process that persuades the invisible 
molecules of an invisible gas to choose partners, link up 
in long chains and form a tough, resilient plastic, was 
discovered by I.C.1., Britain’s leading chemical 
company; and today it is used to make most of the one 


The influence of I.C.I. research and production 
is felt today in every corner of the globe 


Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., London, $.W.1 





million tons of polythene produced every year 
throughout the world. In Britain, Australia, Canada 
and India, I.C.I. and its subsidiary companies operate 
plants making ‘Alkathene’ polythene for everything 
from squeeze-bottles and nailbrushes to packaging 
film and cable insulation. In seven other countries, 14 
manufacturers are licensed by I.C.I. to make polythene, 
and to build the new polythene plant in Copenhagen, 
I.C.1. has joined forces with the A. P. Moller Shipping 
Companies. Once again, I.C.I.’s mastery of mammoth 
pressures and capricious temperatures will make the 
molecules dance. | 
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i mebody what he wants, and already you're in a fair way 
S omcend Two years ago, we of London Midland saw there 
was a big demand for a high-speed container service between 
London and Glasgow - big enough to warrant running a special 
five-nights-a-week express freight train. So Condor was born. 
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came down firmly on their side.- Health 
service earnings were assessable under 
schedule E, but the word “ profession ” in 
the expenses rule of schedule D must refer 
| to the practice of a profession as a whole, 
) not merely to that part of it for which the 
earnings were taxable under schedule D. 
Last week, however, the House of ‘Lords 
upheld the decision of the judge in the 
Chancery Division. It held that the rules 
for each. schedule were mutually -exclusive; 
for income tax purposes the consultants con- 
cerned were not engaged in a single activity, 
as the Court of Appeal had maintained. 


If the House of Lords had decided in 
favour of the doctors, there would doubtless 
have been repercussions in other professions 
—journalists, for example, might start to 
lay off many more expenses against part- 
time freelance earnings. But the fact that 
the case has gone ding-dong through the 
whole machinery of the law, with the 
balance of legal opinion pretty equally 
divided on it, must reopen the case for 
saying that expenses under the two 
schedules should be brought more into line. 





MINICABS 


Strategic Withdrawal 


AST weekend the proprietors of Lon- 


don’s largest fleet of minicabs an- * 


nounced that their cars would no longer 
accept fares in Central London for journeys 
of less than five miles. The reasons for this 
withdrawal were given as (a) a desire to 
placate the drivers of conventional taxis ; 
and (b) an inability to cope with the 
present flood of demand for their services. 

The placating of the taxi-drivers is not 
likely to be altogether successful: the 
regular operators were not noticeably molli- 
fied by the news that the minicab owners 
had been advising short-trip customers to 
“take a taxi,” and this formalisation of the 
practice will mean little to them. Indeed, 
the decision to impose a low limit of five 
miles may lead the taxi-drivers to believe 
that they are being attacked at one of their 
weakest spots. The archaic Public Carriage 
Laws, which control the operation of cars 
plying for hire, apply to fares only when 
these are for less than six miles (or an hour’s 
shed j@ 2), after which the driver can bargain or 
impose what fare he likes. A journey from, 





rail). say, Liverpool Street Station to Hammer- 
Mas- @ smith may cost as much as twice the fare 
from Mf indicated on the meter—about £1. The 
don. Same journey in a minicab would cost 7s. 







Taxi-men argue that the preference for 
minicabs will therefore take effect just where 
their cabs become profitable. Unless he can 
find a fare on his return journey, the taxi- 
man’s run is only marginally economic 
between four and six miles. The sight of a 
taxi, Public Carriage Office type, may now 
become a rarity at London airport. 


What has prevented the rout of the regi- 


fy 


NUE 7593 


lt taxi-drivers’ has been the inability of. ” 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


anyone with. limited patience to book a 
minicab ; telephone calls for one have 
received only the engaged signal for hours 
on end. This shows how large the unsatis- 
fied demand for minicabs is. If the first big 
firm in the field has withdrawn from the 
centre of the city, this does not mean that 


‘other operators will not open up and enter 
- the market there. Indeed they now seem to 


have every economic incentive to do so. 
And, from the London traveller’s point of 
view, there is every reason why they should. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 





Kaffirs Are Lively 


N London Mr Kenneth Kaunda, leader 
I of the United National Independence 
Party of Northern Rhodesia, can walk 
upright. He is able to visit the Colonial 
Secretary as an important leader of opinion 
in one of the colonies. In Salisbury, 
apparently, he is just Kenneth the Kaffir. 
Exactly what happened to Mr Kaunda when 
he passed through Salisbury airport on his 
way home to Lusaka ten days ago has 
become a matter of public dispute between 
himself and Sir Roy Welensky. It is bad 
enough that Mr Kaunda is still a prohibited 
immigrant in Southern Rhodesia, the federal 
partner of Northern Rhodesia—and that the 
incidents at the airport were ‘sufficient to 
provoke some Westminster supporters of 
Sir Roy into muttering that this was a pretty 
silly way of trying to keep a federation going. 


Mr Kaunda has, however, proved to-be’ 


the master of his temper. A three-day meet- 


ing of his party was held at Broken Hill this . 


week, and discipline in the ranks of the.5,000 
delegates was remarkably good. Mr Kaunda 
sensibly asked for, and got, complete per- 
sonal power to direct, call, halt, or prolong 
any non-violent campaign against Mr 
Macleod’s new constitution. This is Nor- 
thern Rhodesia’s best guarantee that the 
campaign will be kept as free of excess as 
possible ; Mr Kaunda will go no further 
than he feels he must to retain his leader- 
ship and achieve his objectives—and there 
is evidence that he is the sort of man who 
would lay down the leadership if that meant 
violence. 


The call must now be for Mr Kaunda’s 
more excitable advisers to keep their tem- 
pers, too. Rightly or wrongly, the complex 
new constitution for Northern Rhodesia is 
seen by the African nationalists as being so 
heavily weighted in favour of Sir Roy’s 
party that they have chosen to carry on with 
strikes, boycotts and passive resistance until 
the next constitution. They may use the 
ballot box as well: this does not get round 
the need, which apparently still exists in 
Rhodesian politics, for the kind of catharsis 
experienced in other emerging countries in 
east and central Africa. The tricky consti- 
tutional way may be attractive in London. 


But in Britain’s: Deep South in 1961, the 


kaffirs are lively.. 
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COUNCIL ON ‘TRIBUNALS 





Business Picks Up 


HE second report of the Council on 

. Tribunals (HMSO, 2s. 6d.) shows that 
the council had much more work to do last 
yeai and has evidently become more. con- 
scious of its importance. Fifty-two new 
complaints were dealt with (31 concerning 
tribunals and 21 statutory. inquiries), more 
than twice those of the previous year. As 
was reiterated during the Lords debate on 
Wednesday, the council,, unless reconsti- 
tuted, will soon be unable to cope with the 
volume of work. If it is to continue to be 
composed of part-time. members it is 
desirable to increase its numbers so that a 
rota system can be introduced. The largest 
single group of complaints came from rent 
tribunals in the London area, but in half the 
council thought it unnecessary to take any 
action. Applications to rent tribunals have 
apparently fallen off partly because of the 
amalgamation of local tribunals, and partly 
because of an erroneous public belief that 
they were abolished by the 1957 Rent Act. 
The Essex chalkpit case will be treated in 
a special report. 

The council’s principal criticism of 
rent tribunals, apart from their restric- 
tion of appeals to points of law, is their 
lack of any agreed system of procedure. 
Presumably it would not, be outside the 
council’s powers or abilities to draw up a 
proper code. It considers the ban on legal 
representation before national health ser- 
vice tribunals to cause no _ injustice: 
certainly, if legal representation were 
allowed it would be invoked more by 
doctors than by complainants. The council 
wants the right to be present at these tri- 
bunals, but its complaint last year about lack 
of status at pensions tribunals has gone 
unheeded. 2 

The council considered two recom- 
mendations of the Franks committee, that 
absolute privilege should be accorded to 
tribunal witnesses, at any rate when on oath, 
and that tribunals should have the power 
of sub poena. It rejected both of them, the 
first on the inadequate ground that such 
privilege might encourage the making of 
malicious statements, and the second for the 
more reasonable reason that individuals have 
the right to apply to the courts for a sub 
poena, which has never been refused 
because a witness must appear before an 
inferior tribunal. The council has not con- 
sidered the pressing problem of payment of 
costs, which at present are irrevocable, but 
the Lord Chancellor indicated on Wednes- 
day that he intended to refer the question 
to it. Little consideration has been given 
by the council to increasing its own powers. 
The suggestions put forward in. the Lords 
ranged from Lord Denning’s proposal that 
it should have power to settle whether 
decisions should be taken inside Govern- 
ment departments or before the tribunal, to 
Lord. Lugas’s plea that it should be able 
to call for papers and summon witnéssés. - 
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In HOME. REPORT members of the editorial staff and 


HO ME REPO RT | local correspondents report on life and happenings in and 


around Britain. 


Brothers 
in. 
Conterence 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Liefe.:.-:.. 


HE Transport and General Workers’ Union, whose 1,300,000 
members provide so much of the infantry for the labour move- 
ment and for the country’s second political party, held its biennial 
delegate conference this week amid the domes and terraces of 
sunny Brighton. Eight hundred working men, elected by their 
fellow activists in the union’s regional and trade groups, had 
their chance of giving instructions to the General Executive Council 
—the elected body which runs the union’s day-to-day affairs—and 
_ to the paid officials who do the business of negotiating and bargain- 
ing on behalf of the members. The massive list of 658 resolutions 
from branches and trade groups throughout the British Isles having 
been whittled down by agreement and compression to manageable 
size, or bundled up into a “ statement of executive policy” for 
delivery from the platform, each was moved by a speaker with 
a maximum of five minutes’ talking time (and a remorseless red 
light to shine in his eyes when this was up): three minutes were 
allowed for supporting speeches. 

Devon’s burr, Glasgow’s glottal hesitation, Ulster’s nasal brogue 
(and the rich southern Irishness of the London building workers) 
promptly indicated the speakers’ origins, and gave a clue to the 
vastly predictable local viewpoints which recurred throughout the 
debates. ‘“ We don’t have the speakers we had two years ago,” 
confided a genial lorry-driver from the brewing trade, “ they’ve 
made them all into local officers, so they can’t be delegates.” With 
a yawn the listeners agreed: in mid-discussion a cry of “ Vote” 
would go up from a weary audience, and the little queues of 
would-be orators waiting by the rostrum faded away, mouthing 
the phrases they were burning to deliver. 

Each debate, however, was summed up by the general secretary, 
his time limited only by the discretion of the chair—and the chair- 
man, sitting under Mr Cousins’s massive elbow, had little inclina- 
tion to intervene. Refuting, subtly rephrasing or magisterially 
blessing the arguments presented at the rostrum ; facts at his finger- 
tips, authority in his massive shoulders, socialist faith glittering 
behind his horn-rims, Mr Cousins had the conference in the palm 
of his hand. Brother Frank to many of the delegates, this brother 
was certainly big. Like Ernest Bevin, who created the union, or 
like Arthur Deakin, whom a veteran delegate remembered pushing 
a long-winded conference president forcibly down into his seat, 
the transport workers’ leader is unmistakably a strong man—and 
his strength lies largely in his intelligence among a swarm of decent 
mediocrities. His strength—and his idealism—showed at their best 
in curbing a mindless movement to call for restriction on Common- 
wealth immigration (“I know, brothers, we have to go on being 
brothers, but there’s a limit to which brotherhood can go”): 
passionately, Mr Cousins stamped out the embers of xenophobia, 
and only seven hands were raised to vote against him. 

But while Bevin and Deakin were concerned to keep the right- 








Mr. Brown 


Mr. Cousins Right... 


hand end of the Labour see-saw firmly on the ground, Mr Cousins 
exerts the union’s massive weight to tip the balance the other 
way. The decision of the conference to reject appeals for wage 
restraint, and to launch itself into a new campaign (“as long as 
there is this free-for-all we shall regard ourselves as part of the 
‘all’ ”, said Mr Cousins) is the most serious threat it levelled at 
the government—or at the nation, depending on the point of view 
—but this has, after all, been the unanimous reaction of all trade 
unionists. It is Mr Gaitskell, not Mr Macmillan, who is threatened 
by some other decisions. 

The first threat may come on the new Labour policy document 
Signposts for the Sixties: the success of this rallying-point 
for divided socialists must surely depend on its unspecificness over 
certain issues—notably that of nationalisation. But the conference 
approved a statement by Mr Cousins which leaves him free—as 
he explained—to seek assurances from the party leadership that 
it means what he wants it to mean. And what he wants it to 
mean is very unlikely to be what Mr Gaitskell (rightly) believes the 
floating voter to want it to mean. 


NEVITABLY the big fight was over The Bomb: and its first round 
I was fought out between Mr Cousins and Mr George Brown, 
the deputy leader of the Labour party, whose candidature for 
parliament is sponsored by the TGWU. Mr Brown, as an official 
of the union, knew very well that he had no possible right to 
speak at the conference: he also knew that no one else could 
muster the speaking time, the command of facts or the persuasive- 
ness of Mr Cousins to swing the vital few uncommitted delegates 
to his side. 

His first move was to get as much publicity as possible for his 
point of view (leading to complaints from Mr Cousins of “ pressure 
groups” trying to influence the internal affairs of the delegate 
conference): no fewer than seven MPs—six sponsored by the 
transport workers and Mr Philip Noel-Baker, armed with his 
credit as a Nobel prize winner—turned up on the Sunday before 
the conference to address a public meeting. But the police nabbed 
the loudspeaker van advertising this meeting, and the Midlands 
delegates were tempted away by a party. Some seventy people, 
including a puzzled French student and Mr Brown’s whole family, 
were all that turned up to fill the cinema hired for the evening 
(next week: Michéle Morgan in Torment). Whatever the resent- 
ment of some delegates at Mr Cousins’s authoritarian organisation 
of the conference debates, even more of them deplored the free- 
lance activities of Mr Brown: his actions may even have lost 4 
many votes for his party leader as they gained, and Mr Cousins’s 
triumph, when it came on Thursday afternoon to rapturous 
applause, seemed depressingly predictable. 
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Death 
in the 
Water 





FROM OUR SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 


ES British public does well to be 
obsessed with the rapacious motor 
car, which kills 7,000 people each year: 
it does less well to be so little troubled 
by water, in which 1,200 people perish 
annually. Some 700 children die each 
year on the roads, and strenuous. attempts 
are made to educate the young in the 
perils of traffic; but the 350 childish 
deaths by drowning cause less of a stir. 
Far too many British children are still 
not able to swim. 


This week the Thames Conservancy 
Board expressed concern that between 20 
and 30 swimmers (mostly young boys) 
are drowned in the non-tidal reaches of 
the river (of which the Conservancy is 
the guardian) each year. Below Tedding- 
ton, where the stream meets the noisome 
tidal scum, the Metropolitan Police last 
year recovered the bodies of 78 drowned, 
and rescued a further 51. In the canals 
of Britain, most of them unused, weed- 
grown and treacherous, 25 people died 
in 1960. Another 43 found that even 
swimming pools may be fatal. From 
their holidays, from high summer days 
in the river and the sea, 753 did not 
return. Messing about in small boats, 
worthwhile as the Water Rat thought it, 
can hardly have been as valuable as the 
68 lives it claimed in 1959. 

Drowning is an unnatural death. It is 
also avoidable. The meanest swimmer 
may keep’ himself afloat for a few 
minutes, but his strength will not last 
long. The strongest swimmer, slapped 
by a wave, concussed by a gybing boom 
or trapped by tide or current, may suc- 
cumb. The boy on a dare may come 
safely to the opposite bank, only to find 
it sheer and unclimbable. The old or 
infirm in too hot a bath may feel 
momentarily faint. All.or any of these 
may mean another death ; but they need 
not. 

The Royal Society for the Prevention 


currently concerned to reduce the toll. In 
May it launched a campaign against 
ignorance and complacency which, if it 
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has effect, could cut the number of 
deaths on the water to those (such as 
the wrecking of fishing vessels in violent 
seas) which are truly unavoidable. Most 


people drown while swimming for 
pleasure, and the main force of the cam- 
paign is directed at persuading the great 
majority of Englishmen that it is danger- 
ous to boast that they cannot swim. 
There is no exact figure, but an informed 
guess has put the proportion of 
swimmers able to take care of themselves 
in an emergency as low as one in ten of 
the population. 


Bigeoscseers Britain is not condu- 
cive to training in swimming, and, 
perhaps depending on a nautical past, 
most Britons prefer to learn to sail on 
the surface of the water rather than swim 
through it. This discouragement by 
wind and weather is partly responsible 
for the dearth of facilities ; possibly the 
proximity of the sea itself has deterred 
local authorities from spending too much 
on mere pleasure pools. The London 
County Council region, with its popula- 
tion of 3.25 million, is comparatively 
well provided for: in its 29 boroughs 
there are 80 indoor and outdoor pools 
(although four of the boroughs have no 
baths at all). Each pool must therefore 
cater for 40,000 or more people. But 
Coventry has only a single pool for 
280,000 people ; Swansea, two for its 
160,000; and York, three for its 
105,000. 


Where pools do exist the facilities for 


learning are not always good. In Lon- 
don, the courses organised by the Cen- 
tral Council for Physical Recreation can 
only be attended in September, when the 
summer rush is over. In many centres, 
no facilities for teaching are available, 
and children must learn, possibly to their 
injury, from their contemporaries or 
elders willing (but not therefore quali- 
fied) to devote time to them. There is 
much in this field that could profitably 
occupy the time of more than one MP. 
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Ulster 
Likes Lloyd 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BELFAST 


1 Reese IRELAND’S resolute opposition 
to the payroll tax (whether or not 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd sees fit to impose it else- 
where) ended in as famous a victory as its 
Unionist MPs at Westminster have secured. 
Mr Lloyd has now agreed to exempt Ulster. 
and has thereby rejoicéd the hearts of the 
Northern Ireland Minister of Finance, Mr 
Terence O’Neill, who had earlier expressed 
his perturbation, and the Belfast Telegraph 
which, although it seldom criticises Tory 
policy, had declared that “the tax would 
arouse misgivings in those areas where un- 
employment is high and alternative jobs 
scarce, as in Northern Ireland.” The sight 
of three Ulster Unionist MPs going into 
the Opposition lobby during the passage 
of the Finance Bill may finally have per- 
suaded the Chancellor to desert this par- 
ticular charge. But by allowing Ulster 
exemption Mr Lloyd has set some tongues 
wagging again in Belfast in the cause of a 
more complete separation of Northern Ire- 
land’s fiscal system from the Treasury in 
Whitehall. 

This has long been a matter of hardened 
faith among a minority in Belfast. Some 
seven years ago Mr W. F. \McCoy, a 
Unionist MP, began to propagate the idea 
that Northern Ireland would make better 
economic progress if it had “ dominion 
status” with the specific power to arrange 
its own system of taxation. Mr McCoy’s 
campaign managed to win the support of a 
small number of members in the Stormont 
Parliament: it looked attractive to those 
Ulstermen who were then complaining 
about the high levels of British taxation. 
But the idea never appealed to the Northern 
Ireland government nor to Lord Brooke- 
borough, the prime minister, whose opposi- 
tion was based essentially on the contention 
that with dominion status Northern Ireland 
would cease to be an integral part of the 
United Kingdom; any change would 
weaken: the 1920 Government of Ireland 
Act which brought the Northern Ireland 
Parliament and state into existence. 

The 1920 Act defines the financial rela- 
tionship between Northern Ireland and 
Great Britain with the utmost clarity. The 
Act gave the British Exchequer power to 
levy and collect almost all Ulster’s taxes. 
This is called the Reserved Revenue, 
although in the annual settling of accounts 
all the money is handed back to the 
Northern Ireland government. The 
Northern Ireland government itself merely 
has the power to control what is known as 
Transferred Taxation, chiefly death duties, 
entertainments tax, some stamp duties and 
road taxes. Even in levying these taxes the 
Northern Ireland Minister of Finance never 


departs very far from the policy of the 


British Chancellor. The last, and highly 
debatable, item in the accounting is the 
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annual Imperial Contribution, which Ulster 
pays towards the cost of United Kingdom 
defence, consular services and other joint 
charges. This contribution has _ varied 
enormously over the past forty years. In 
1946 it stood in the books at £34 million : 
by last year it had fallen to £9 million and 
is expected to be even lower (provisionally 
£3 million) this year. 

In effect Northern Ireland bears exactly 
the samie burden of taxation as the rest of 
the United Kingdom, But is this satisfac- 
tory when Northern Ireland’s economy, 
with its persistently high level of unemploy- 
ment, has very different needs and problems 
from the British economy as a whole? 
Many Ulster industrialists, politicians and 
economists say that it is not. Professor 
C. F. Carter, formerly professor of eco- 
nomics at Queen’s University, Belfast, has 
gone so far as to say that the Constitution 
of Northern Ireland (the 1920 Act) is “an 
economic failure.” It seems to give the’ 
Northern Ireland government responsibility 
without power and the Treasury and Board 
of Trade in London power without respon- 
sibility. There has been a growing belief 
that financial policy determined in London, 
often demonstrably without consideration 
_for local economic problems, is one of the 
main reasons why Ulster’s industrial de- 
velopment has been retarded. It was no 
surprise that the payroll tax promptly met 
such stiff resistance. 

A number of. Ulster’s industrialists, 
especially those concerned in the new in- 
dustries that have been set up in the past 
1§ years, argue that the Northern Ireland 
government should have the power to make 
tax concessions that would compensate, for 
example, for the heavy transport costs that 








Lord Brookeborough: Imperial tie 


manufacturing in Ulster incurs. Another 
argument, particularly favoured by some 
politicians, is that if Northern Ireland had 
fiscal independence the government could 
use its power (as the government in 
Dublin has been doing for the past six or 
seven years) to increase its inducements to 
potential manufacturers. Some members of 
the Northern Ireland Parliament (and they 
are not confined to any one political party). 
say that the time has come for a serious 
review of the financial relationship with 
Britain. A favourite theme of these critics 
is that the Imperial Contribution should be 
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The First Liberals 


The Levellers and the English 
Revolution 


By H.N. Brailsford. Edited by Christopher 
Hill. 


Cresset Press. 731 pages. 55S. 
Fe a brief interval in the middle of the 
seventeenth century it looked as if the 
upheavals of the Civil War were about to 
lead to genuine social revolution. Before 
the horrified gaze of both sides in the 
struggle, there suddenly emerged in 1647 
a party advocating liberty, equality and 
fraternity. Drawing support partly from 


the lower ranks of the New Model Army, 


partly from civilian backing in London and 
the home counties, the Levellers, as they 


were dubbed by their enemies in an attempt 
to smear them with the taint of communism, 
were the first genuine liberals in history. 
The modernity of their views is astonishing. 
Two or three hundred years before such 
notions became respectable, they were 
advocating equal rights for men and women, 
colonial freedom (they bitterly opposed 
Cromwell’s bloody reconquest of Ireland), 
full equality before a thoroughly reformed 
law, abolition of the death penalty for petty 
crimes, the ending of imprisonment for debt, 
electoral reform on a broad based (though 
not full manhood) suffrage, abolition ‘of the 
veto of the Crown and the House of Lords, 
the overthrow of clerical authority and the 
abolition of tithes, complete religious tolera- 
tion, including Roman Catliolics, and 
untrammelled freedom of the press. 
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abolished, because financially it means very 
little to the British Treasury, and the money 
could be used to promote and improve 
tourism, industry, and housing at home. 


HE full consequences of such a change, 
however, have never. been fully 
studied. Constitutionally, of course, fiscal 
independence would require amendments 
to the 1920 Government of Ireland Act, 


and that, as Lord Brookeborough has re-° 


peatedly pointed out, would mean a loosen- 
ing of the ties with the United Kingdom. 
Changing the level of taxation in Northern 
Ireland also raises the ticklish question of 
sustaining the social services, which at 
present are equal to those in Britain: 
Ulstermen pay the same weekly contribu- 
tions and draw the same benefits. But 
Northern Ireland is in deficit on this account 
and under an agreement between the two 
governments the British Treasury pays the 
Northern Ireland Ministry of Finance some 
£13 million a year to make up the differ- 
ence. Lower taxation in Ulster without the 
British grant would mean fewer social ser- 
vices. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to call 
for a system of taxation that would recog- 
nise Ulster’s economic problems, encourage 
investment and attract new industries. It 
is no less easy to insist that the people 
of the area should retain all the benefits 
that they enjoy as part of the United King- 
dom. But can the two be combined? No 
coherent plan has so far been put forward 
by the revisionists, but there are some who 
believe that Mr Lloyd’s leniency could be 
a precedent that might lead eventually to 
a parting of the ways. 


During his later years, Mr H. N. Brails- 
ford devoted himself to a full-length study 
of the movement, but unfortunately died 
before fully completing his task, leaving his 
material to be tidied up and edited by Mr 
Christopher Hill. Written with love and 
fire and passion, his book provides the most 
vivid and comprehensible account of the 
tangled events of 1647-49 that we have, 
based on a most detailed study of the 
pamphleteering of the Levellers and their 
opponents. It also contains some extremely 
shrewd assessments of the characters of the 
protagonists, Cromwell and Ireton on the 
one side, Lilburne, Overton, Walwyn, Rains- 
borough and Sexby on the other. Never 
has the dramatic story been better told of 
the meeting in Putney Church of the 
General Council of the Army in 1647, in 
which the believers in property rights as the 
foundation of the state clashed starkly with 
the advocates of complete human equality. 
On the other hand the book has done little 
to increase our knowledge of the intellec- 
tual or economic roots of Leveller powét. 
The origins of Leveller ideas, perhaps ™ 
Anabaptist literature, perhaps in a tradi 
tional egalitarianism among the peasantry, 
are still to be explored. We still do not 
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know how far the movement attracted sup- 
port from the urban workers or the 
peasantry, from the artisan, the small shop- 
keeper or the yeoman. Mr Brailsford does 
not even seem quite sure whether it was a 
proletarian or a petit bourgeois movement. 
The organisation behind the demonstrations 
in London and the mass signatures to peti- 
tions is still obscure. 

Mr Brailsford did not live to write the 
concluding chapter, so we can only guess 
what were his final reflections. It is clear 
from his narrative, however, that the 
Leveller leaders, though eloquent propa- 
gandists, lacked the cynicism in exploiting 
popular economic grievances, the duplicity 
in tactical manoeuvres, the ruthlessness in 
crushing opponents and the secrecy in con- 
spiratorial organisation that are needed to 
seize power and carry out a true social revo- 
lution, They were not Robespierre, not 
Lenin. While’they were earnestly proclaim- 
ing their misty ideal of a humane, tolerant 
and democratic world, men more practical 
—and more selfish—than they were busy 
destroying their power. The Agitators of 
the Army,- those remarkable precursors of 
the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Councils of 1917 
Russia, were out-manoeuvred by Cromwell 
and military discipline _ was forcibly 
reasserted, The civilian leaders were both 
unwilling and unable to bring into action 
the London mob (which was apparently 
royalist by now), and they hardly even tried 
to arouse the peasantry. In any case it was 
only the very exceptional and temporary 
conditions of the disunity of the gentry, the 
freedom of the press and the burning 
grievances of the soldiery that had given 
them their chance. Their liberal ideas could 
have appealed to few in any class at this 
time, and the social structure of pre-indus- 
trial England offered no scope for a move- 
ment that threatened the authority of the 
landed classes. 

The practical consequences of this abor- 
tive episode were entirely negative and 
harmful. All it did was to alarm the squire- 
archy into blocking the mildest of social 
teforms for a hundred and fifty years. Even 
such obvious measures as the redistribution 
of parliamentary seats, the speeding up and 
cheapening of the processes of the law, or 
the abolition of imprisonment for debt had 
to wait for the great reforming tide of the 
early nineteenth century, led by men who 
knew little of these seventeenth century 
tadicals and owed nothing to them. The 
Levellers were a noble but a tragic failure. 


“Tl vengea Calas ’”’ 
Voltaire and the Calas Case 


By Edna Nixon. 
Gollancz. 224 pages. 21s. 


HE suicide—or murder by an intruder 

—of a moody Protestant youth named 
Marc-Antoine Calas, the attempts of a 
Sinister society of “ White Penitents ” and 
other interested parties to claim him as a 
tecent convert to Roman Catholicism and 
‘stablish him as a martyr, the outrageous 
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trial which led to his family’s condemnation . 


and his father’s execution, Voltaire’s 
impassioned struggle to obtain a reversal of 
that condemnation: these are the elements 
of the Calas case, an enthralling, inspiring 
story that has never been better told than 
in this exciting book. 

It is a story that, as a film producer once 
said, “has everything.” (He added: “Of 
course, I daren’t touch it.”) The scene 
shifts from the noisome. streets and 
dungeons of Toulouse to Voltaire’s glorious 
estates at Ferney and Les. Délices, and 
thence, for the climax, to Louis XV’s court 
at Versailles. The principal characters are 
of heroic stature: the noble Jean Calas, his 
English-born wife Rose, the sturdy Gaubert 
Lavaysse, above all Voltaire at his most 
vigorous, most compassionate, most sublime. 
(Voltaire’s defence of the Calas family and 
other victims of injustice so deeply 
impressed his contemporaries that his sar- 
cophagus was inscribed: “Il vengea Calas, 
la Barre, Sirven et Montbailly.”) Even the 
minor characters are memorable: the weak, 
treacherous Louis Calas; the Catholic 
servant Jeanne who, by converting Louis, 
unwittingly planted’ the seed of the whole 
affair, but remained loyal to her Protestant 
employers when disaster struck; the 
splendid nun Anne-Julie ; and La Pompa- 
dour, who said of the people of Toulouse: 
“ These hotheads are more religious than is 
necessary for good Christians.” 

Mrs Nixon’s book makes far more com- 
pulsive reading than most novels ; but it 
is also a valuable work of reference, and her 
publishers have let her down by issuing it 
without an index. 


The Poet as Man 
The Late Lord Byron 


By Doris Langley Moore. 
Murray. 542 pages. 42s. 
T is bad luck for a writer when his 
personality exerts a spell over his con- 
temporaries. The chances are that after his 
death there will be a proliferation of 
memoirs, portraits, impressions of “ the 
man as I knew him,” to the detriment of a 
sane assessment of his work. This happened 
with D. H. Lawrence, but more devasta- 
tingly still it happened with Byron. He has 


_ been dead now for a hundred and twenty- 


five years, and his poems and plays might 
well, one would think, have produced an 
impressive corpus of genuine literary criti- 
cism ; but no, interest in his life has always 
eclipsed interest in his writings, and it still 
does. 

Perhaps the publication of this massive 
book, coming so soon after the three-volume 
biography by Mr Leslie Marchand, may 
signalise the turning of the tide. There can 
no longer be any really large sources of 
biographical material untapped by research. 
Mr Marchand was hampered by being 
refused access to the Lovelace papers, the 
important collection of letters and docu- 
ments bequeathed by Lady Byron to her 








‘Just the thing 
for busy morons’ 


is remark was Miss Fenella Fielding’s 
inspired verdict on ““The Week”’, that splendid 
piece of news-gathering that goes on at the back of 
The Observer Weekend Review each Sunday. If | 
you read your paper in the train, or at the breakfast- 
table, and your reading is habitually punctuated 
by either passing the marmalade or hunting for 
your season ticket, the. news is apt to get un- 
balanced. Sometimes the papers themselves 
contribute to this confusion by not knowing what 
really matters. But come Sunday, The Observer 
settles the count perfectly in ““The Week.” The 
man who’s responsible for panning the gold from 
the immense amount of dross that clutters up front 
pages during the week is Edward Crankshaw. 


If ever there was a danger (and I think there is) 
of regarding the more literate Sunday newspapers 
as weekly magazines, I think Mr. Crankshaw goes 
a long way to putting this right. There, on a single 
page, the news of the week is brilliantly evaluated. 
It’s not just useful in case you happen to have 
missed it when it was at its topical best. It’s a good 
thing to train yourself to take a cool backward 
glance at recent events occasionally. Otherwise, 
like Pavlov’s dogs, you tend to salivate furiously 
every time you hear the newsboy’s voice. 


” Spotting the Aphoriou . . 


I never was much of a sportsman, but there’s one 
quiet little sport I can never resist: that of trying to 
decide, as the week sidles by, what will appear in 
the ‘Sayings of the Week’ section. It’s a good game, 
Some people (Marilyn Monroe, Dr. Fisher, 
Gerald Nabarro, Queen Soraya, Frank Sinatra) 
have a genius for tossing off sayings of the week. 
Those winners are relatively easy to pick, if you 
study form carefully. Discerning a likely outsider 
before the ‘off’ is less easy. Were you onto the 
Minister of Agriculture the other day ?“‘For once,” 
he said, “one can mention pigs with a sense of 
sober satisfaction.” It’s snippets like this which 
add the final touch of spice to a page which I have 
always found to be already very well-scasoned. 


I’m storing up one or two bets for next Sunday’s 
Observer already. But I daresay, as usual, I shall be 
surprised. And what a good thing that is! J.B.L. 
ADVT. 
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descendants and for a long time jealously 
guarded by them from outside. scrutiny. 
Much speculation had been aroused by the 
concealment of this obviously significant 
material ; but some months before her death 
Lady Wentworth, Byron’s great-grand- 
daughter, allowed Mrs. Langley Moore to 
read, catalogue and transcribe these hitherto 
unpublished documents, and the essential 
fruits of her labour are incorporated in this 
book. So now the great bulk of the 
evidence is before those who want to assess 
the character of Byron as a husband ; and 
they, of course, far outnumber those who 
care about what he accomplished as a poet. 

Mrs Langley Moore does not by any 
means confine herself to what she found at 
Crabbet Park. Her book is a long and 
thorough examination of the treatment “ the 
late Lord Byron ” received at the hands of 
his relations, friends, acquaintances and 
enemies. She begins with the destruction 
of the poet’s own memoirs, which so 
dramatically set the world wondering what 
dark secrets had been consigned to the 
flames.on John Murray’s hearth ; and she 
goes on to consider the exploitation of 
Byron’s fame by some who, like Dallas, 
Medwin, Trelawny or Leigh Hunt, were ill- 
qualified to write about him, and the appre- 
_ hensive moves on the part of Hobhouse, 
Lady Byron and Augusta Leigh whenever a 
new biographer entered the field. : 

“Drama ” is indeed the word for all that 
concerned Byron during his lifetime and in 
the subsequent decades, when his enigmatic 
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personality still kept its hold over people 
who had actually crossed his path. Even 
today, scholarly volumes are devoted to 
investigating his sexual aberrations. But 
Mrs Langley Moore’s book is far from being 
a sensational affair or a chronique 
scandaleuse. On the contrary, it is a work 
of serious research, almost too heavily docu- 
mented at times for the reader who is not 
already something of a connoisseur of 
Byron’s reputation. The poet himself, far 
from being damaged by the evidence of the 
Lovelace papers, emerges in a less sinister 
light than the implacable Lady Byron, 


brooding for well over forty years on the 


wrongs she had sustained, utterly convinced 
of her own rectitude. The person whose 
reputation is utterly damned by the new 


revelations is Lady Caroline Lamb, whose 


deliberate malice in breaking up the Byron 
marriage has never before been made fully 
evident. 


Analysis of Companies 


Ownership, Control and Success of 
Large Companies: An Analysis of 
English Industrial Structure and 

Policy, 1936-1951 


By P. Sargant Florence. 
Sweet & Maxwell. 293 pages. 63s. 


- this book, Professor Sargant Florence, 
assisted by five other research econo- 
mists at the University of Birmingham, has 
analysed the accounts and share registers 
of a large sample of English companies from 
1936 to 1951. He attempts to find relation- 
ships between a company’s size, its industry, 
its gearing, its directors, its dividend policy, 
its asset growth, the dispersion of its share- 
holdings, and the gains that would have 
accrued from dividends, bonus issues and 
capital appreciation to anyone buying its 
shares in 1936. Selected items from his 
enormous collection of data occupy the last 
third of the book: the first two-thirds con- 
sists of a well written commentary based on 
a series of two-way tables and dashes of 
expert economic intuition. The number of 
relationships between these many variables, 
through time and at points of time, is too 
large to attempt to summarise his conclu- 
sions. It is enough to say that this book 
is so full of facts that it will both become a 
standard work for economics undergraduates 
and be studied in detail by many investors 
in the stock market. Unfortunately, there 
are so many difficulties in the subject matter, 
which are not removed by Professor 
Florence’s analysis, that it is by no means 
certain that all his findings are valid. 

The statistical difficulties are formidable. 
The size distribution of companies is highly 
skew and presents many sampling problems, 
Professor Sargant Florence simply enumer- 
ates all companies above £3 million issued 
capital in 1951 and takes random samples 
from two other size strata. There is inade- 
quate discussion of the optimum distribu- 
tion of the sample among the strata and there 
is certainly no suggestion that the dispersion 
of firms’ sizes within each stratum should 
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influence the choice of sampling fraction. 
Professor Florence ignores the sampling 
problem and, indeed, all too frequently for- 


- gets that his tables are based on a sample. 


He cheerfully compares one average with 
another and makes long lists of conclusions, 
but rarely mentions sampling errors or puts 
his conclusions to standard statistical tests. 

Again, one hopes that his conclusions are 
unaffected by his sampling scheme or by 
sampling error, but it is clearly dangerous 
to rely on figures and intuition alone. For 
example, one of his many interesting con- 
clusions is that the proportion of profits 
ploughed back tends to increase with the 
size of company ; this claim appears to be 
justified by Table VI B, because the largest 
companies distribute 36.2 per cent of 
“Earned for Ordinary,” whereas the 
medium and smaller companies distribute 


* 38.9 per cent and 47.1 per cent respectively. 


But the sizes of his companies range from 
£0.2 million to £70 million and a variation 
from 47 per cent to 36 per cent is unlikely 
to be important against a background of a 
three-hundredfold increase in size. In a 
paper read to the Econometric Society in 
1956, Dr S. J. Prais analysed the dividend 
policies of a sample of quoted companies 
and presented a table which suggested that 
the proportion of profits saved tended to 
increase from 60 per cent for smaller com- 
panies to 70 per cent for larger companies. 
These findings are consistent with those of 
Professor Florence, but Dr Prais was very 
careful not to rely on this impression and 
fitted a regression equation which suggests 
that, as-we pass from small to large com- 
panies, a I per cent increase’in the size of 
profit results i in only a 1.04 per cent increasé 
in companies’ savings so that the proportion 
of profits ploughed back is much the same 
for companies of all sizes. -One suspects 
that a systematic -analysis of . Professor 
Florence’s data would yield similar results 
and would nullify his intuitive conclusion, 
The trouble is that his fellow economist 
may notice these limitations and be rel 
tant to accept Professor Florence’s conch 
sions, even when they are probably. true, 
This would be most unfortunate, but it: 
liable to happen to anyone whose rese 
techniques are insufficiently rigorous, 2 
matter how high is his arn in h 
profession. : 


Roman Architecture 
The Golden House of Nero ore * 
By Axel Boéthius. 
Michigan University Press. Lond 
Cresset Press. 195 pages. 105s. 
ROFESSOR Bo£THIUS’s chapter on ihe 
Golden House . can - perhaps be 
described as the Scherzo in a symphony of 
Roman architecture, coming as it doe 
between major movements unfolding, on the 
one hand, the story of the Hellenised Italic 
town, and, on the other, the urban domestic 
architecture of the imperial age. The 
Golden House was “a fantastic country 


seat in the middle of Rome,” the culmina 
tion of the Roman luxury villa, expressing 
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Mr. A. E. Hitchcock, B.Sc., Technical 
Director of Morphy-Richards (Astral) Ltd.. 
says: “Having been closely concerned with 
the development of the project, Thavebeen pl 
able to appreciate the way in which the 
many problems of site preparation and con- 
struction had to be overcome. Building for 
industry requires the closest co-operation 
from theContractor whomust combine speed 
of construction with an understanding of 
the specific needs of his Client. The comple- 
tion of this plant on schedule demonstrates 
the value of this kind of co-operation.” 
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eds construction 





to make half the factory floor 
d of schedule. Thanks to this 


Close programming of construction enabled Cubitts 
in Scotland can go into 


area available for plant installation four months ahea 
time-saving the newest domestic appliance factory 
production earlier than anticipated. 
The new Astral factory at Dundee, 
of how Cubitts’ policy of precision p 
From the very beginning, Industrial Estates Managem 
Richards (Astral) Ltd., the consultants and Cubitts co-operated on detailed con- 
struction planning. Every major operation was work studied —for example, it was 
discovered that the best way to tackle the initial clearing of the eight acre site was 
by using only one excavator and ten dump trucks. They moved over 100,000 cubic 
yards of earth and rock within a few weeks. Then, in under three months the vast 
steel framework measuring 750 feet by 450 feet was erected, and the remainder of 


the construction wor 


covering 350,000 sq. ft., is an excellent example 
lanning saves time — and benefits the client. 
ent for Scotland, Morphy- 


k moved forward swiftly according to plan. 
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* the love of ‘nature .. . andthe fanciful 
luxury and refinement that one mects in the 
world of the Roman aristocracy.” But the 
people of Rome; shut out from this great 
demesne, . were “not amused. * What an 
artist perishes in me,” Nero was to cry, and 
with the artist went-the palace, his most 
original creation, Forty years later its last 
vestiges were to disappear under the public 
baths of Trajan. 

The greater part of this exciting book is 
concerned withthe less flamboyant sides of 
Roman architecture. In its beginnings what 


matters .to::-Professor Boéthius is not the 


shepherds’ huts on the Palatine but .“ the 
Greek and:Etruscan urban system.that sud- 


denly transformed. life in “Rome.” He 
shows, after ‘that, the way that. the’ Roman - 
serise ‘of. Symmetry. reacted on: Greek and . 
“Atthe ~ 
‘other end:of his book he marshals the know- 
ledge that has accumulated in recent years. 


especially on’ Hellenistic ‘models,’ 


about the shops and blocks of flats in towns 
like Romeé and Ostia and discusses their 
survival into medieval and modern Italy. 


Coral Islands 


Limuria: The Lesser Dependencies 

of Mauritius 

By Robert Scott. 

Oxford University Press. 320 pages 3§s. 


Wr Sir Robert Scott was Governor 
of Mauritius he visited most of the 
small empty islands that were dotted about 
the broad maritime acres. of his Indian 
Ocean parish. Like some other densely 
populated islands in the tropics Mauritius 
itself is a tiresome, temperamental place to 
govern, and one can sense from the dedi- 
cated care with which the author noted 
every detail of fauna and flora and scene on 
his travels, and the meticulous research that 
he carried out afterwards in archives and 
libraries, that these peaceful coral islands 
served him as a kind of mental and physical 
retreat. To visit them and study "take 
history became, one feels, the shine that 
gave him the balance and ease of mind to 
carry on with the frustrations and front- 
window stuff of his daily gubernatorial 
grind. 

It is this which gives light and spirit to 
what would otherwise have been an un- 
inspiring book on a rather limited subject. 
The sub-title “ The lesser dependencies of 
Mauritius ” would have been a less exciting 
but more truthful title than Limuria ; but 
one would perhaps have been less dis- 
appointed. Limuria i is the name given to a 
submerged continent, but unfortunately the 
book misses out the best parts of what 
temains—the granite islands of the Sey- 
chelles in which Gordon of Khartoum 
thought he had found the garden of Eden 
and where others have since sought and 
found paradise on a pension. 

Most of the islands described in this book 
have Portuguese names, and the author has 
delved deeply to find out why the Portu- 
guese went there and when, in their fifteenth 
and sixteenth century search for shorter and 
safer routes to India, | He-describes.the 
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effotts of the Dutch and the French to oust 
them, and shows how in the end it was the 
perfidious English who came last into the 
field and stole all the plums. * — 

One of the most interesting things about 
all the Limurian islands is that- they were 
uninhabited when the Europeans found 
them, except by survivals like the Dodo. 
They were therefore virgin land as far as 
man and domesticated animals and plants 
were concerned. It is fascinating to read 
what man and nature, working for the most 


part uninhibitedly together, have done since } 
then in the settlement and development. of 


these islands. 


~~ Sir Robert Scott uses two distinct stylistic. aes 
- brushes'to paint his picture. ‘One ieee = 
“gnatked Official Despa 
“they are good of their kind, and clear, 
Bog after 182 pages. For ‘the second 


tches, and ~ 


of the book an entirely different bru 


“used, and one is tempted to wonder checker 


the author was not trying to gear himself 
down to the requirements of the National 
Geographic Magazine. 


Vast and Varied 
The Face of Canada 


By C. L. Bennet, G. Filion, G. Clark, 
M. W. Campbell and R. Haig-Brown. 
Harrap. 229 pages. 21s. 


hem can be “no single key.” “no 
simple evocation of the quality” of a 
country “so varied and so vast ” as Ganada. 
In this pleasant little book five writers have 
each contributed a description of a well- 
known, well-loved region. The summing-up 
of the westernmost province, British Colum- 
bia, applies also to the whole nation : “ We 
are pockets of people, set down in a vast 
area and linked only by difficult ways.” 
Perhaps it is this that gives its special 
quality to the Canadian character, the 
“vivid and exciting diversity,” which. is 
“the most distinctive feature of Canada 
herself.” 

There is some graphic and discerning 
writing, in the descriptions of both the 
Canadian people and Canadian scenery, 
especially in the descriptions of the Adantic 
Provinces and British Columbia. There is 
a portfolio of excellent and well chosen 
illustrations, but there are no regional maps; 
the general end-paper map is quite inade- 
quate to guide the reader through the 


_ geographic complexities of the text. There 


are a number of inaccuracies: the original 
uranium mine, for example, is misplaced on 
Great Slave Lake, instead of on Great Bear 
Lake; there are also some questionable 
generalisations—surely some afeas in 
Toronto qualified as slums at least as late 
as the 1930s. 

Despite such discrepancies in detail, 
these two hundred odd pages give a remark- 
ably effective picture of a vigorous, lively 
and interesting people, who, cherishing 
both time-honoured traditions and up-to- 
the-minute innovations, live in a land of 
many-sided beauties, a land offering a fine 
and stimulating mixture hes wae and 


‘opportunities. 





Famous pencil sharpener 
‘gets the sack! 








“Stubby” Carver, as millions will remember him 


“Stubby” Carver, the man who cut himself 
out a reputation as the world’s finest pencil 
sharpener, is out of a job. 


Yesterday, after 43 years as Personal Pencil 
Sharpener to the Chairman of Britain’s largest 
importers of camel saddles, he was told that 
his services were no longer required. 


The Chairman has bought himself an eleciric 
pencil sharpener. 


“Zum noo-fangled gadjit” was Stubby’s 
description of it. 


But the Chairman told our reporter: “It’s 
fantastic, Sir. Entirely antomatic, y’*know. Not 
even a switch to press. You simply dip your 
pencil in, hold it ticre just a couple o’ seconds, 
and you've got a perfect point. 


“Tt’s an immaculate-looking instrument too 
(not like old Stubby!). Self-contained... no 
flex trailing about. Looks extremely smart on 
me desk.”’ 


Stubby’s dismissal is causing consternation 
in the pencil sharpening trade, and a Union 
meeting has been called for tomorrow to 
“ascertain the seriousness of the situation. * 


- Meanwhile, businessmen all over the country 
were today sending their secretaries out to 
buy Kent Kordless Electric Pencil Sharpeners. 
It looks as though automation . 
is here to stay! 










KENT KORDLESS ELECTRIC PENCIL SHARPENER 


Made by Kent Kordless Ltd., 
Studley, Warwicks. 
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Rhodesian Troika 


Sir—Your leading article oi July 1st does 
not, in my opinion, represent the kind of 
objective survey one normally expects from 
The Economist. The Monckton Commis- 
sion did not recommend “ the certainty of 
self-government under African control” ; 
therefore the conclusion reached in your 
article that the eventual break-up of the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland is 
certain, is wrong. 

The generalisation made about the popu- 
lation of the three territories gives the 
impression that the only solution in. the 
minds of the Federation’s eight million 
people is a hand-over to black government, 
with the whites participating as individuals. 
The fundamental difference between this 
point of view and that held by both Africans 
and Europeans who believe in inter-racial 
partnership is that the latter believe that 
European political supremacy should give 
way to a direct partnership between the 
races in the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Any suggestion that there 
should be an immediate .hand-over to 
extremists of either colour would be 
strongly resisted by the moderates of all 
races, who constitute the majority of opinion 
in the Federation. 

Your article implies that whites in the 
Federation are virtual newcomers and tem- 
porary settlers. This is quite wrong. 
Although there are many Europeans who 
have gone to live in the Federation in recent 
years, these people have only strengthened 
the ranks of a community that has deep 
roots socially, politically and economically 
in the Rhodesias and Nyasaland. The fact 
is that the Europeans in Central Africa are 
as permanent a part of the nation as the 
Africans, a large percentage of whom entered 
the territories only a short while before the 
arrival of the first European pioneers. 

Your correspondent states that there is no 
reason in the nature of the two territories 
why Northern Rhodesia should not have the 
same constitution as the one granted to 
Nyasaland. The answer is, of course, that 
the two territories are totally different. 
Firstly, the ratio of Europeans to Africans 
* in Northern Rhodesia is far higher than in 
Nyasaland. (There are, in fact, more 
Europeans in Northern Rhodesia than in all 
the East African Territories, and this fact 
must be borne in mind when considering 
Northern Rhodesian affairs.) Secondly, 
whereas Nyasaland is predominantly an 
agricultural country, Northern Rhodesia has 
a highly developed industrial economy 
dependent upon European enterprise and 
skills coupled with increasing African 
initiative and competence. 

You state that the only hope for a parlia- 
mentary solution in Northern Rhodesia lies 
in coalition, If this is so, it is not neces- 


sarily something to be deplored—in fact, if 
such a coalition brought the various races 
together to form a government, then it 
would serve a good purpose. But the best 
solution is for a genuinely multi-racial party 
to be returned by the electorate. It is a 
grave reflection on the Colonial Office to 
suggest that it would require the manipula- 
tion of constituency boundaries and a 
trafficking in votes to give its policies any 
chance of success. The fact should be 
emphasised that the delimitation of con- 
stituencies is to be the responsibility of a 
judicial commission presided over by a 
judge or a former judge. Impartiality is thus 
assured. ; 

I would hope that you would consider 
giving the new constitution a fair chance, 
and that you would exercise your great 
influence in the United Kingdom and else- 
where to support what we believe will be a 
major step forward, despite its complexity. 

The Monckton Commission said : 

To break up the Federation at this crucial 

moment in the history of Africa would, we 

believe, amount to an admission that there 
is no hope of survival for any multi-racial 
society on the African continent. and that 
differences of colour and race are irreconcil- 
able. We cannot agree to such a conclusion. 

We believe rather that the object should be 

to preserve the benefits of the Federation by 

re-casting the structure of the present associa- 
tion in a form more acceptable to its inhabi- 
tants. : ; 

One might fairly expect responsible 
Opinion to encourage acceptance of the new 
arrangements in Northern Rhodesia as a 
step in that direction, and it is for this 
reason that I plead for an objective examina- 
tion of current developments in my country 
rather than the abandonment of faith in the 
possibility of achieving a truly inter-racial 
solution to our affairs—Yours faithfully, 

A. E. P. RoBINSON 
High Commissioner for Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland 
London, WC2 

[The Monckton Report, chapter 7, paragraph 
114, states that a “ comparable advance ” to that 
in Nyasaland will be essential in Northern 

odesia in the near future. It calls for a 
public declaration from the British Government 
“as soon as possible” that “further constitu- 
tional advance towards full self-government will 
be made there in the near future.” It adds: 
“Most of us . . . are content to recommend 
that there should be an African majority in the 
Legislature and an unofficial majority in the 
Executive Council, so constituted as to reflect 
the composition of the Legislature.”’] 


Motorists’ Knock 


S1r—The average motorist does not insure 
to get “ his money’s worth,” as your Special 
Correspondent states in your issue of July 
Ist, but in order to secure protection. In 
confining his references to claims to those 
arising from collision damage, your corres- 
pondent ignores the fact that many cars are 
stolen and some catch fire. These -quite 
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normal occurrences. tend to .produce a 
heavier claim than the “really savage 
‘prang.’” Third party claims, to which 
your correspondent never once refers, may 
also cost thousands of pounds each to settle. 
Court awards in the region of £10,000, or 
considerably more in cases where severe 
injury leaves disfigurement or disablement 
or both, are commonplace, and the daily 
press reports these sad cases with sickening 
frequency. 

“The careful, skilled driver” does not 
pay for the sins of the “less accomplished 
road user.” The published rates of insurance 
companies are minima, and many motorists 
pay considerably more or have to accept res- 
trictions in cover because of their accident 
records, though being human they do not 
advertise the fact. It is quite incorrect to 
suggest that a bad driver who “cost his 
insurance company as much as {£100 a 
year” over a period of five years would 
suffer nothing more by way of penalty than 
the loss of his no-claims discount. Well 
before the end of this period remedial action 
would have been taken, probably by an 
increase in premium, and a requirement that 
the motorist should pay a portion of each 
claim himself. 

Your correspondent, however, is quite 
correct in stating that “ No claims bonuses 
are often lost through no fault of even the 
best of drivers.” The bonus or discount is 
just what it says it is. The policyholder is 
only entitled to it if he does not make a 
claim, but it is usual to continue to allow it 
if his insurance company is in a position to 
recover his loss or is prevented from doing 
so solely because of an inter-office agree- 
ment. 

The suggestion that insurance companies 
should “argue the case, taking it to court 
if necessary ” where “ blame cannot imme- 
diately be ascertained,” is quite unrealistic. 
The great majority of motor claims come 
within this category and not, as your corres- 
pondent infers, a small minority of them. 
Cases where the liability of one party ot 
the other is clear cut are comparatively rare. 
One wonders what levels premiums w 
reach if insurance companies did as your 
correspondent suggests, with all the atten 
dant legal costs and vexing delays for 
policyholders in the settlement of claims 
while the law takes its course. 

Finally, whatever incentive the no claims 
discount may be in practice, it mus 
clearly have a limit: only by maintaining 
certain level of: premiums can insurance 
companies obtain the necessary pool 
income with which to meet claims. Ti 

principle of insurance is that “ the losses 
of the few light upon the many,” and th 
premiums of those not making claims very 
often—which means most of us—cannot 
reduced below a certain level. Accident 
free motorists pay minimum rates and enj0f 
maximum discounts, but even for them tht 
stolen car or the £15,000 third party clail 
may be around the corner.—yYours faith 
fully, ROGER Barnet! 


Chairman, British Insurance Association — 
London, EC2 
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: Bank Staffs 


1 Sir—My attention has been drawn to an 
y article appearing in The Economist on June 
3rd, entitled “More Starch for the White 
r Collar,” in which the term “ quisling ” was 
e used synonymously with membership of 
it bank staff associations. Care was exercised 
y by your contributor in that it was made 


g clear that this was an interpretation by him 
placed upon propaganda emanating from 
ot the National Union of Bank Employees. 
d At its best, the word quisling could imply 
ce a puppet, but the generally accepted mean- 
ts ing is surely that one so styled is a calculat- 
S- ing betrayer of his fellows, aided and 
nt abetted by his masters. 
ot The members of my association deeply 
to resent this insinuation, possibly made 
iis | unwittingly, and certainly without founda- 
a tion, since the trade union concerned has 
ld never dared to use the word in its publica- 
an # tions and has been careful to exclude this 
ell @ association from its recent campaign, sup- 
ion # ported by the Trades Union Congress, 
an —§ against some bank staff associations as being 
hat # allegedly dominated by their respective 
ach # employers. Furthermore, a few years ago 
representatives of the trade union freely 
ute @ signed a joint agreement at the Ministry of 
ses. Labour, concluding with the statement that 
the @ both the National Union of Bank Employees 
tis # and the bank staff associations are properly 
T 18 @ constituted organisations entirely controlled 
64 @ by their members independently of the 
Wit @ employers. 
n to In these circumstances I consider that the 
og @ linking, however inadvertent, of the word 
ree- HH quisling with members of bank staff associa- 
tions was, to say the least, unfair and not 
amies HH in accordance with the established facts.— 


our! HH Yours faithfully, J. J. Etis 
nme- Chairman 
ist. H Lloyds Bank Staff Association 


[The phrase in our article of June 3rd to 
yrres- which Mr Ellis takes exception—that the 
them. #§ National Union of Bank Employees “ affects in 
ty ot its public pronouncements to regard the staff 
rare. I °:0ciation members as dupes or even quislings ” 
—was not intended, either directly or by impli- 
would cation, to express the view of The Economist 
yout itself, as indeed the wording should have made 
atten clear ; nor did the phrase, which was simply our 
5 fot interpretation of the union’s public attitude 
: towards the bank staff associations generally, 
claims have any specific reference to the members of 
the Lloyds Bank Staff Association—who are not, 

claims # "¢ are sure, either “ dupes ” or “ quislings.”] 
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Spain Discovers Europe 


SiR—There is light and shade in Spanish 
life, as in that of any other country. For 
this very reason a good picture of the whole 
can only be obtained if details, open either 
(0 praise or criticism, are inserted within a 
comprehensive and objective appreciation of 
what a country is and what its people stand 
lor. The report in your issue of June 30th 
gives an impression of Spain which is 
claitifiltagmentary and biased. 
To take a few examples. The only idea 
€ get from your article about the Spanish 
urch makes it appear as a body dedicated 
0 political intrigues and the persecution of 
Bssidents. Not a word is said about the 
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church’s role in guiding and stimulating the 
ample and rich spiritual life of millions of 
Spaniards—an asset for Europe from what- 
ever point of view you look at it. 

If the Spanish Army worries only about 
securing for itself privileges and good pen- 
sions, then why should Spain be linked with 
the United States by defence agreements of 
undeniable military value ? 

The economic development and rising 
prosperity in Spain seem, in your article, to 
be solely the result of a series of external 
circumstances and of the action of a number 
of international organisations. We must 
recognise the importance of all this, but I 
find no reference to the hard work of 
Spaniards, or to their inventiveness and 
tenacity. Nor is there acknowledgement 
of the administrative planning and effort, of 
the political courage shown in decisions as 
important as the setting up of the stabilisa- 
tion plan. 

Equally, your correspondent’s apprecia- 
tion of Spanish political life: shows an 
obsession with certain marginal groups. By 
adopting that method, one could describe the 
British scene solely. by referring to the 
Independent Labour Party, the Communist 
Party, the Fascist sympathisers and the 
League of Empire Loyalists, 

In the introduction to your report, the 
writer juggles with the frontiers and he does 
the same with the centuries. From the 
Arab apogee in the south (circa 932), down 
to the Second Spanish Republic (1931), 
there is only a series of dark nights. But 
what do we make of our most European 
Middle Ages, when the English princes 
looked for the natural alliance of Castille ? 
What happened in our splendid Renais- 
sance ? What is dismissed as “ deep involve- 
ment in America ” had as its result the birth 
of international law and of some twenty 
civilised and independent countries. What 
sort of dark night is that, which has pro- 
duced Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Velasquez 
and Goya ?—Yours faithfully, 

London LuIs GUTIERREZ SOTO 
President of the Supreme Council for 
the Colleges of Architects of Spain 


Used Cars for Export 


S1r—The article entitled “ New Regulators 
for Old”-in your issue of May 27th cites 
two factors which have an important bearing 
on the home market for new cars. These 
are the “Cuthbertson effect” of ‘the inci- 
dence of hire purchase commitments and— 
partly depending on this at the moment 
—the demand for second-hand cars. 

The second of these factors could undergo 
a startling change if in this country the 
motor trade were enabled and, indeed, 
encouraged to take advantage of the 
tremendous demand for good second-hand 
cars which exists in many countries over- 
seas. Our competitors among car manufac- 
turing nations, notably Germany, have a 
thriving export business in this trade, and 
the second-hand cars may well be the fore- 
runners of increasing demand also for new 
models. British dealers are entirely 
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prevented from even attempting to enter 
this lucrative export market because pur- 
chase tax distorts values of used cars on the 
home market from which they must 
originate. Thus a car which is twelve 
months old may well carry a second-hand 
value in this country above the ex works 
price of the new vehicle overseas. 

The export of second-hand cars could be 
made possible if purchase tax were to be 
refunded in full as the vehicle leaves these 
shores. The procedure for this could be 
arranged quite simply on the lines of the 
well-established duty drawback which is 
now applicable where items are re-exported. 
— Yours faithfully, H. W. HEYMAN 
Gateshead-on-T yne 


Canadian Questions 


Str—I have read with great interest and 
respect the articles on May 27th by your 
special correspondent on our Bank of 
da—Department of Finance situation. 

I cannot resist, however, making two semi- 
critical comments. I passed on the article 
to a colleague with the comment: “ Will 
you tell me the meaning of the last para- 
graph on page 919—which way is he 
going ?” To which my colleague replied: 
“He is comfortably impaled on the picket 
fence and can in future take either side.” 

My other comment is this: I question 
your correspondent’s somewhat patronising 
attitude towards the members of our cabinet, 
with the exception of Fleming. I often have 
occasion to say that I regard you English 
as the greatest people in the world, but 
sometimes you lessen your influence by a 
kind of unnecessary attitude of superiority, 
I have some knowledge from my under- 
graduate days (I was one of those queer 
creatures—a Rhodes Scholar—at Balliol) 
of people in the top echelon in England, 
and much as I admire them I do not feel 
it necessary to put our own best people 
below them, with the exception, of course, 
of a few like Churchill.—Yours faithfully, 

J..M. MACDONNELL 

House of Commons, Ottawa 

{Our special correspondent was, and still is, 
uncomfortably impaled on the horns of his 
Canadian dilemma, seeing no easy way to get off, 
Hence his inconclusiveness. He still regards his 
comments on Canadiah ministers as fair, and 
apologises for any unintended loftiness towards 


the men with whom Mr Macdonnell served until 
recently.] 
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PLOUGHING BACK ENOUGH 

to keep pace with changing 

capital replacement costs ? 

Our standard indices for twenty 

types of equipment are the 

most economical way of measuring 

the rise in costs over the last twenty years. 


The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd. 


22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 0353 Extension 10 
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ORGANIZED BY 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


Surplus..... 


Deposits .... 


Acceptances. . . 


Other Liabilities 








RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts . .-. ....+.+s-s-. 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances . . 


Accrued Interest and Other Resources . 


LIABILITIES 


Capital (270,000 Shares—$100 Par) .. ~'s 


Undivided Profits. .......++see-. 
Reserve for Contingencies ....++«.-s 
Dividend Payable July 1,1961 ..... 


e . ° . e 7 e e . . . e 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc.. .... 


48 Wall Street 


Cash and due from Banks. .......-. 


United States Government Securities .. 


Municipal and Other Public Securities . . 


Ohare Sorting se oo ince a a eka 


Banking Houses and Equipment. .... . 


$175,831,561 
108,783,875 
16,261,589 


2,889,022 


289,333,672 
10,399,556 
20,880,781 


4,399,832 





$628,779,888 








$ 27,000,000 
20,000,000 
10,093,625 


5,486,862 
810,000 


535,490,131 
21,666,566 


5,024,821 
3,207,883 





$628,779,888 








Securities pledged to-secure U. S. Government Deposits and for 
other purposes as required or permitted by law $23,014,115. 


Fifth Avenue Bank Office at 44th Street 
Park Avenue Office at 52nd Street 
Madison Avenue Offices at 63rd Street and 73rd Street 
Freedomland Office, 2800 Baychester Avenue 
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AMERICAN. SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those _ 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Hoffa the Elect 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


s‘(NTICKS and stones may break my bones but words are only 

yesterday’s whispers,” Mr James Hoffa told 2,000 wildly 

cheering delegates to the convention of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters last week when they re-elected him over- 
whelmingly as president of the largest trade union in America. 
This triumph, in the face of continual attack from the press and 
the government upon his use of the power which he has won in 
the trade union movement, symbolises some of the most pressing 
problems faced by American society. 

No member of the teamsters’ union was surprised by the virtual 
unanimity with which Mr Hoffa was confirmed in his control over 
the huge organisation which once represented only lorry drivers, 
but which is now far more comparable to a general trade union 
in Britain. Mr Hoffa enjoys so much support from the members 
that there was no need for him to rig the election of pro-Hoffa 
delegates from the local branches. It is one of the paradoxes of 
the American labour scene today that his election was carried out 
in strict conformity with the provisions of the Landrum-Griffin 
Act—a law to punish abuses by the trade unions which was 
designed, partly at least, in the hope of trapping the apparently 
invulnerable leader of the teamsters. But Mr Hoffa was deter- 
mined that there should be no grounds for challenging his election 
this year, as there were last time. The board of monitors appointed 
by the courts to supervise the affairs of the union after a group 
of rank-and-file members brought a suit to contest his first election 
was dissolved only in March. 

Few trade union gatherings have received as much attention as 
the one that the teamsters have just concluded in Miami Beach, 
Florida. According to Mr Hoffa, the watchers included the govern- 
ment forces which are still actively pursuing him. Before the 
convention he charged that more than 150 agents of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation were scouring the country looking for any 
signs of illegality in the choice of delegates or anything else that 
might be used to prevent him 


union, but the convention acted as if it believed the charges. Mr 
Hoffa, sure of himself and his re-election, used the campaign against 
him as another opportunity to flay those business groups and 
politicians who, he said, fought him only because he represented the 
best interests of the workers. The press, radio-and television were 
also castigated for their attacks on his “ dictatorship ” and his asso- 
ciation with figures from the underworld. Mr Hoffa pointed out 
that in spite of these allegations the union had grown under his 
leadership in a period when almost every other trade union in the 
country had lost members. 

It is certainly true that the Brotherhood of Teamsters has grown, 
although perhaps not as much as its public statements claim. 
Mr Hoffa also seems to be winning his fight with Mr Meany, the 
president of the American Federation of Labour and Congress of 
Industrial Organisations, whom Mr Hoffa characterised at the con- 
vention as a “ dopey, thick-headed Irishman.” The presidents of 
three unions belonging to the AFL-CIO addressed the convention 
even though the teamsters had been expelled, on grounds of 
corruption, by the federation and the AFL-CIO had put a ban on 
any pact with the outcasts. This ban has proved impossible to 
enforce because the help of the teamsters, with their control over 
road transport, can mean the difference between success or defeat 
to other trade unions when they engage in strikes. 

Mr Hoffa announced confidently that the teamsters are going to 
seek new members in so many fields (some of them already occupied 
by AFL-CIO unions) that it would “ take a Sears Roebuck cata- 
logue to list them.” He went on to predict that the teamsters will 
be readmitted into the AFL-CIO within 18 months adding, as an 
afterthought, the threat that, if they were not, he would start a rival 
federation. He also underlined his determination to step up vigor- 
ously the legislative lobbying and other political action already being 
carried on by the teamsters political arm, DRIVE, whose initials 
stand for Democrat Republican Independent Voter Education. 
To finance the campaign for 
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his philosophy of trade unionism: it is a business like any 
other business in America. This attitude is obviously shared by 
most members of his union for, in addition to voting him an 
increase in salary, they gave him more power to conduct the “ busi- 
ness” without the burden of frequent consultations with the 
members. Real authority is now vested formally in the head- 
quarters ; power flows from the centre to the branches, not the 
other way round. 

The potential strength represented by that central authority 
poses a problem for the American economy. In recent years the 
teamsters’ union has reflected the tendency toward larger business 
units in the transport industry and has also helped to accelerate 
that development. Now some employers and legislators profess 
to feel that the country may be held to ransom if Mr Hoffa 
succeeds in welding together a trade union structure with effective 
economic control over all transport by road, sea and air. Even 
the railways would not be immune because goods must be delivered 
to them and picked up by motor transport and because more and 
more loaded lorries are being carried “ piggy-back” on the rail- 
ways. To meet this possible threat there are ominous rumbles of 
federal legislation which would seek somehow to break up the 
teamsters’ control of transport. 


Perhaps the most astonishing aspect of the entire convention’ 


was that it revolved around a man who, most people believed 
four years ago, would be in prison by now. Instead, Mr Hoffa 
has been acquitted on the charges of bribery and wiretapping of 
which it seemed almost certain that he would be convicted. A 
third charge now pending against him, of having used the post to 
defraud members of his trade union in a property deal, is hung 
up in the courts with a good likelihood that it will drag on for 
years and come to nothing. 

All his successes have made Mr Hoffa cockier than ever: “I 
may have faults but being wrong isn’t one of them.” Some of 
his less savoury associates, who worked their way up from the 
underworld, are still holding office in the union even though it is 
hard to believe that they have cut themselves off completely from 
their old connections. But Mr Hoffa shows no disposition to get 
rid of them and the convention did not seem to be disturbed by 
his refusal to dismiss them from their posts. At the conclusion 
of the election for the presidency Mr Hoffa’s lone opponent, who 
gathered a few sickly votes, announced that he would support him 
as head of the union against any attacks made from outside. And 
so long as Mr Hoffa continues to concentrate on increasing the 
standard of living for his members he can probably count on similar 
support frorn all the teamsters. 


Lagging Jobs 


ITH the present worry about the long-term demand for the 
WX ever-growing supply of labour in the United States, there 
is naturally concern at the way in which unemployment has held 
steady for seven months at only just under 7 per cent of the labour 
force. But in fact the figures for June are fairly encouraging, 
especially from the short-term point of view. Total employment 
at 68,706,000 showed a satisfactory gain over May and was at a 
record for the month ; admittedly this was by only a few thousand 
jobs and admittedly unemployment was also at a record. But both 
records were the result of an unprecedented influx of teenagers 
into the labour market as the schools and colleges closed for the 
summer ; 1,600,000 of this first wave of war-babies found jobs 
while 900,000 were out of work, but only about a quarter of all of 
them wanted permanent employment ; the rest plan to continue 
their education in the autumn. There was little change in the 
number of people out of work for long periods, although there was 
a drop, from 96 to 88 out of 150, in the number of industrial centres 
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having “ substantial unemployment.” There was also a marked 
improvement in the number of adult men in jobs, which went up 
by 500,000 in the month ; this increase was more than is expected 


. at this time of year as was the increase in manufacturing employ- 


ment which, however, still lags behind the summer of 1960. 
There is nothing unusual about the failure of employment to 
pick up as sharply as other economic indicators after a recession. 
Not only do manufacturers who have dismissed employees when 
business has fallen off find that they can manage permanently with 
fewer workers on a particular operation ; they also hesitate to rehire 


‘people until they are sure that there will be steady jobs for them. 


A recent study by the Department of Labour of the steel industry 
illustrates the effects of 
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these for the present, 
although it has been 
doing well recently and does not expect the summer slow-down to 
be as severe as usual. 

Much of the sharp increase in the country’s industrial output 
since March has been achieved by working existing employees over- 
time ; in June the average work week in factories was back to the 
40.1 hours (including 2.4 hours of overtime) of early 1960 and 
average weekly earnings in manufacturing went up to a record of 
$94.24. This has much to do with the cheering rise in retail sales 
in June, for the second month in succession, a rise which is likely 
to continue. 
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Defence Tactics 


HE experimental Midas (Missile Defence Alarm System) which 
the Air Force launched this week is the first of these “sky 
spies” to have an orbit taking it across the Soviet Union. The 
function of its infra-red sensors—which are so delicate that they 
are said to be able to pick up the heat of a lighted cigarette eight 
miles away—is to detect, from the heat of their exhaust, any mis- 
siles which may be launched from Russian territory. When the 
whole Midas network of satellites is in orbit, it should double the 
present fifteen-minute warning of any missile attack which is pro- 
vided by the radar screens in Britain, Greenland and Alaska. But 
this is rather remote comfort ina week when Mr Khrushchev has 
been threatening to increase Russian military spending by a third 
and to postpone his promised reduction in Soviet military man- 
power—particularly as no one knows how the Russians will react 
to this intruder into their air space. 

The likelihood seems to be that further increases in military 
spending will be the American response to the heightened tension 
over Berlin. Last Saturday Mr Kennedy, after consulting Mr 
McNamara, the Secretary of Defence, Mr Rusk, the Secretary of 
State, and General Taylor, the President’s own military adviser, 
decided upon a new review of the adequacy of American’ military 
strength. This call for “more words” instead of action which 
would impress the Russians evoked nothing but scorn from the 
New York Times and New York Herald Tribune. But it is being 
taken seriously in Washington. The report is said to be due this 
week or next and the Senate Appropriations subcommittee is ure 
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Of the above assets $554,576,318 are pledged to secure public deposits 
and for other purposes, and trust and certain other deposits are pre- 
ferred as provided by law. Securities with a book value of $64,415.766 
are loaned to customers against collateral. 
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WHY NOT 
WEEKEND IN 
MANHATTAN? 


Any Friday you can leave London at eleven in the morning 
on a Qantas 707 jet flight and be in New York at three the 
same day—with the whole weekend in front of you. You can 
also stop over in San Francisco, Honolulu or Fiji—they’re 
all on the Qantas westbound route to Australia. Or you can 
fly straight to Sydney without changing jets. And of course 


—it’s Qantas hospitality all the way. 


See your travel agent or Qantas, corner Piccadilly and Old Bond 
Street, London, W.1. (Mayfair 9200) or any office of B.O.A.C. 


coaches! 





AUSTRALIA'S INTERNATIONAL AIRLINE 
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Qantas, in association with Air India and BOAO 
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ing the Administration to hurry if it means to ask for more money, 
so that the funds can be included in the $43 billion defence appro- 
priations Bill for the current year which the House passed a fort- 
night ago. 

The amount ‘being talked about ranges from: $1 billion to $2 
billion and even as high as $5 billion—though how so much could be 
spent in time to affect the Berlin crisis this autumn is difficult to 
see. This would be in addition to increases of about $2 billion 
already added by Mr Kennedy to the Eisenhower defence budget. 
(It is these past increases which, Mr Khrushchev considers, justify 
the Russians in spending more.) The Air Force is already trying to 
obtain part of any such additional money for more manned 
bombers, by exploiting the alarm in Congress over the impressive 
display of Soviet air power last Sunday. But the Administration’s 
view is that at the moment no more is needed for aircraft or for 
nuclear weapons ; any new funds would be used for conventional 
arms and for the training of the National Guard and of -the 
reserves if some or all of these million or so men were called up 
to strengthen the Army. 


Senator Byrd’s Dominion 


ENATOR ByrpD and his 35-year old political machine—the most 
S indestructible personal one in the country—still rule Virginia, 
the “ old dominion.” On Tuesday, when Democrats went to the 
polls to choose their candidates for Governor, Lieutenant 
Governor and Attorney General (who are certain to defeat the 
Republicans in November), the machine and its reactionary 
approach to the problems facing the state triumphed all along the 
line. This was a bitter disappointment to the moderate progres- 
sives who had felt strong enough, for the first time, to put up a 
full list of candidates. It is also a set-back for better race relations 
and the expansion of government services necessary in the 
twentieth century, not only in Virginia but throughout the South. 
The only consolation is that Mr Albertis Harrison is a shade more 
liberal than the candidate for Governor whom the machine would 
have picked if it had not been alarmed by the challenge of the 
rebels. 

Mr Harrison’s victory had been expected. He was a much 
more urbane candidate, and a much more attractive one to 
women, than his opponent, Mr Stephens. Moreover Mr Stephens 
made one deplorable mistake: he denied, during the campaign, 
that he had ever sought the endorsement of Senator Byrd. When 
the Senator made public a letter, written last December, asking 
for just such an endorsement Mr Stephen’s attacks on the 
machine looked hollow and self-serving. There still seemed hope, 
however, for Mr Stephen’s running mates, State Senator Boothe 
and Professor Boyd, because the rest of Mr Harrison’s team was 
too much for many influential people and some influential news- 
papers to swallow. The next Lieutenant Governor, Mr Godwin, 
favours the utmost possible segregation of the races. Both he 
and Mr Button, the next Attorney General, believe, like Senator 
Byrd, in keeping state spending and state taxes as low as possible, 
even at the expense of the schools and local communities. 

But Virginians seem to have been unmoved by the threat to 
public education or by the need to foster economic growth, par- 
ticularly in the depressed coal-mining areas, and thus to rescue 
Virginia from its present stagnation. As usual only about a third 
of the eligible ‘voters went to the polls. Both Mr Boothe and Mr 
Boyd did better than Mr Stephens but they all failed to stimulate 
the outpouring of votes in the dormitory areas near Washington, 
in Norfolk, the great port, or in the mining towns which they 
heeded to offset the machine’s pulling power in the conservative 
tural areas. The rebels lacked money, and the support of trade 
unions and Negro organisations from outside the state was a 
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mixed blessing, lending colour as it did to charges that the 
reformers were no better than “socialist spenders.” Senator 
Byrd’s sway over the old dominion has thus won a new four-year 
lease of life unless Mr Harrison sheds his political skin in office 
as has the present Governor, Mr Almond. 


Bars against Diplomats 


WASHINGTON, DC 
T is commonly said that one factor in the growing determination 
I of the American Negro to assert his civil rights is the rapid 


‘spread of independent black-ruled states in Africa ; it may be less 
well-known that. the presence of growing numbers of African. 


diplomats in Washington and at the United Nations in New York 
is exerting direct pressure on Americans to end racial discrimina- 
tion, at least in certain limited areas. The new Administration 
had the good sense to realise that it was part of its policy of good- 
neighbourliness towards Africa to overcome the difficulties which 
African diplomats encountered in obtaining accommodation suited 
to their status in Washington ; the nation’s capital has not been 
racially desegregated for very long and, while strict colour blindness 
obtains in all public services, there is a considerable if unofficial 
racial discrimination in the large blocks of flats in good districts, 
mainly in the northwest area, to which the Diplomatic Corps 
gravitates when it does not want to live in the colonial shade of 
Georgetown. 

Accordingly Mr Biddle Duke, the chief of protocol in the ‘State 
Department, set up at the request.of President Kennedy a special 
section to deal with these difficulties. The State Department has 
now called in the wealthiest property owners in the city and, with 
strong representations that the national security is involved, has 
induced them to desegregate a proportion at least of Washington’s 
better-class housing—enough, in Mr Biddle’s view, to break the 
back of the problem. A short time ago only $ out of 211 flat 
buildings of the right kind would accept African diplomats, The 
State Department has always, of course, tried to help diplomats 
to find accommodation and a few estate agents have been willing 
to let flats to Africans on a “diplomats only” basis. But the 
department realises and has now made the property owners 
realise also—and state publicly—that special arrangements for 
black diplomats, with coloured Americans not being eligible for 
them, are not only intolerable to American pride, but also self- 
defeating insofar as they are aimed at giving the growing number 
of incoming Africans a favourable impression of the United States. 

To provide homes for Africans has been made a test of the 


_ patriotism and wisdom of the real estate proprietors (who stand 
to lose money if in lowering the colour bar they lose some profit- 


able white tenants). Equally the situation will be a test of the 
patriotism and good manners of the better-off white flat-dwellers 
in north-west Washington. The objective is now, quite simply, 
to open luxury apartments even in the most hallowed areas to all 
Negroes who can pay the high rents. Since diplomats, who cannot 
be sued for damages, are often classed as undesirable tenants (what- 
ever their colour), the effect may be to give the well-off American 
Negro family (of which there is a fair number in the capital) a 
slight preference. And as some of the modern blocks offer tenants 
other facilities, such as swimming pools, it is even possible to 
foresee the breaking down of the colour bar in other directions. 
The time, it is felt, is ripe ; the African diplomat, senior and 
junior, is becoming a familiar feature of the city—though he 
sometimes wears his colourful national robes protectively to dis- 
tinguish himself from mere black Americans. Fifteen years ago 


Asian diplomats from newly emancipated countries ran into some: 


of the same prejudice, but this has now disappeared almost totally 


(though some Asians are darker in hue than some Africans). 


Another problem, however, is the great poverty of many of the 
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African states sending representatives to Washington and New 
York. They must live modestly on their meagre budgets, but they 
are all the more conscious of their rights and status. A snub to 
one is taken as an affront to a whole continent which, in this 
matter, has a very noticeable solidarity—enough, in fact, to affect 
the casting of votes in the UN Assembly. 


HERE are now about 14 embassies of African states south of 
ia the Sahara in Washington, populated by about 80 diplomats 
and their families ; this number will certainly increase and another 
100 African diplomats are expected. At present the department’s 
special section has about 30 African families on its books who want 
better places to live—which means flats in the “ white” quarter. 
What the department aims at is a situation in which a black 
diplomat can enter any flat building advertising a vacancy without 
risk of being snubbed ; that he should be able, in fact, to obtain 
housing not through the department’s good offices, but on the 
open market. There has never been much difficulty for Africans 
trying to buy a house for an ambassador’s or minister’s residence, 
or for an embassy or chancellery ; the department has, however, 
had to step in to stop them being ruinously fleeced. As discreetly 
as possible the department has also been working to end the snubs 
that Washington hairdressers, private schools, other service estab- 
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lishments and nearby seaside resorts sometimes hand out to Negro 
Africans. 

But the department is also working beyond Washington. 
African diplomats there often represent their countries also at the 
United Nations and constantly drive to New York, where the 
United Nations works with civic organisations to handle the prob- 
lem of accommodation. So the State Department has moved to 
end discrimination at bars, cafeterias and petrol stations along the 
route between the two cities. This passes through Maryland, a 
relatively broad-minded state ; but a succession of incidents has 
‘made Africans assume that it is as apartheid-conscious as 
Mississippi. Now, however, the Governor has thrown his weight 
behind desegregation and, as the assessment of taxes on the 
property-owners along the road is more an art than a science, results 
seem assured. To maintain a colour bar and find that taxes are 
doubled will not appeal to many proprietors of cafés. 

The State Department has a travel section whose duty is 
not merely to design tours for African diplomats in the United 
States but to make sure that there are no untoward incidents on 
the way. It also actively encourages African diplomats to move 
about with the express idea of getting white Americans, including 
Southerners, used to the representatives of independent Africa, and 
thus used to the idea that all coloured travellers ought to be 
received with courtesy and respect. 


SURVEY 





Unbalanced Travel 


. | ees year Americans continued to be 
the world’s greatest travellers, though 
there are some signs that political unrest 
in various parts of the world and the 
effects of the recession are making them 
more cautious this year. In 1960 Ameri- 
cans spent $2.6 billion, 11 per cent more 
than in 1959, to satisfy their thirst for 


foreign places. In the days of the dollar rose only slightly. 


Rome but primarily because so many 
Americans of Italian descent return to 
visit their families and friends and to see 
the old country. France and the United 
Kingdom were close behind. On the 
other hand, spending by American tourists 
in Mexico and Canada, which together 
exceeds spending in Europe by Americans, up 


United States, 274,000 of them from 
Europe and the Mediterranean area. But 
the average American visitor spent about 
. $840 in Europe in addition to fares; Euro- 
pean travellers in America spent only 
about half that. Europeans, it seems, 
have the bad habit of staying with rela- 
tives when they go to the United States 
and thus they economise. The new 
United States Travel Service, which Con- 
gress has just authorised, will have to stir 
interest among people with no 


The West Indies and American cousins if the campaign to 





gap this would have been a source of 
public as well as private satisfaction but, 
now that it is the American balance of 
payments which needs correction, the 
salient fact is that Americans spent $1.7 
billion more on foreign travel than 
foreigners spent on visiting the United 
States. An article in the June issue of the 
Department of Commerce’s Survey of 
Current Business, from which the charts 
and other figures in this article are drawn, 
devotes as much attention to incoming as 
to outgoing tourists. 


The imbalance is worst in Europe, 
which is becoming more popular than ever 
with Americans; two-thirds of the increase 
last year in their total spending abroad 
went on travel to Europe and the Medi- 
terranean. Their numbers rose even 
more sharply (by 20 per cent) than their 
spending (17 per cent), probably because 
people who go by air tend to stay a 
shorter time abroad than those who go 
by sea. Last year 602,000 Americans flew 
to Europe, compared with 230,000 who 
came by ship; even so, this was the largest 
number to come by sea for five years. 

For the sixth year running Italy led 
the European attractions, partly perhaps 
because the Olympic games were held in 


Central America suffered because the 
growing vogue of the Bahamas did not 
offset the big drop in the numbers who 
went to Cuba. 

Americans visiting Europe spent about 
six times as much there as did Europeans 
visiting the United States—$704 million 
compared with $115 million. Partly this 
was a matter simply of numbers: 
1,634,000 Americans went abroad— 
832,000 of them to Europe—while there 
were only 602,000 overseas visitors (exclu- 
sive of Canadians and Mexicans) to the 


persuade foreigners to “ See USA” is to 
bear fruit in the balance of payments. 

Congress has not yet appropriated any 
money for this new drive but the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, anxious to get to grips 
with the problem before the 1961 season 
is over, is already looking for a firm to 
do the preliminary research work in the 
countries which the government considers 
should be tackled first: the United King- 
dom, Germany, France, Venezuela, Japan, 
Australia, Brazil, Colombia, Italy, Hol- 
land, Belgium and Switzerland. 
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Legislators at Odds 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MINNEAPOLIS 


HAKESPEARE said that there was divinity in odd numbers, but 

he had no experience of those American State Legislatures 
which meet in odd-numbered years. Originally they all met every 
year but by 1900 forty-three states had abandoned yearly sessions 
in favour of biennial ones ; more recently the trend has been 
changing slowly back again, as government at all levels has grown 
bigger with the increase in the population and in the demand for 
public services. Nineteen of the fifty Legislatures now meet 
annually, although nine of them may deal only with fiscal matters 
in even-numbered years. Minnesota, however, is still limited by 
its constitution not only to biennial sessions but to a duration of 
no more than ninety days for each of the regular sessions. 

Yet Minnesota is no exception to the trend toward bigger 
government, It ranks midway among the states in population, with 
3,413,864 people in 1960 as compared with 2,982,483 a decade 
ago, and the State Legislature, which appropriated $280 million in 
1951, appropriated $567 million in 1961 for the two-year period 
which began this month. This year, Minnesota’s 67-member Senate 
—the largest in the country—and 131-member House of Represen- 
tatives met from January 3rd to April 17th in regular session. But, 
as in the preceding three biennial sessions, the Legislature adjourned 
without having come to grips with the major problems that required 
solution, So, on April 24th, the new Republican Governor, Mr 
Anderson, summoned the Legislature back for an extra session 
which lasted for another six and a half weeks. 


Dz this extra session the legislators did manag2 to settle 
not only the question of appropriations but also that of how to 
find the necessary revenue with relatively little trouble, to every- 
one’s surprise. Two years ago, the extra session dallied for the 
longest time in state history over whether to enact a withholding 
system of collecting state income taxes ; but this year Minnesota 
became the twenty-sixth state, out of thirty-five which impose taxes 
on income, to withhold a percentage of the wage earner’s pay at 
the source. The new Minnesota law stirred up ill-will in Wisconsin, 
the neighbouring state to the east, by providing for withholding 
taxes from the wages of Wisconsin residents who work in Minne- 
sota. This meant that the Wisconsin Legislature, which was also 
in session, had to change its law in order to save those unfortunates 
from being taxed in two states. Two years ago Minnesota had had 
to do exactly the same thing when North Dakota, on the state’s 
western border, changed its law to require Minnesotans working 
in North Dakota to pay taxes there. 

Taxes in neighbouring states are frequently a factor in deter- 
mining tax policy. Governor Anderson, casting about for new 
sources of revenue in 1961, fixed upon a 3 per cent levy on the 
sale of new motor vehicles as one such source. The House agreed 
but automobile salesmen fell upon the Legislature in hordes to 
protest that this would mean the collapse of an already sick business, 
because people would buy their cars in Wisconsin to escape the 
tax. That loophole was easily plugged by levying the tax upon 
new cars as they were registered in Minnesota, Nevertheless, the 
tax on motor vehicles fell by the wayside in the extra session. So 
did the 3 per cent tax on all retail sales which the Senate had 
tecommended as a substitute, and which brought cries of protest 
from merchants in cities on the borders of other states which have 
a sales tax of only 2 per cent. The state budget was balanced in the 
end by raising existing taxes slightly. 

Such complex issues are obviously intensely political, even 
though the Minnesotan legislators, back in 1913, abandoned 
Political party designations for themselves (and for judges and: all 
officials elected locally); the only other state to elect law-makers 
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without party labels is Nebraska. Once the candidates. are. elected 
they observe a strict factionalism which divides them into 
“* Liberals ” and “ Conservatives ” for the organisational purposes 
of choosing leaders, naming committees and dispensing. patronage. 
It is no secret that Liberals are usually Democrats and Conserva- 
tives are Republicans—no secret to the initiated, that is. But it 
is never acknowledged on the ballot and as a consequence many 
voters choose their candidates on the basis of a familiar name. This 
tends to perpetuate the same people in office and, quite under- 
standably, these old timers lead the fight against efforts to restore 
party designations. 

Although they have no official ties with the two major political 
parties, the lawmakers reveal their colour when the chips are 
down. This year, for example, the Legislature had to arrange 
Minnesota’s nine federal congressional districts into eight, because 
the state lost one of its seats in the House of Representatives in 
Washington as a result of last year’s census. At the regular 
session the Liberal House adopted a redistricting plan under which 
two Republican incumbents would be pitted against one another, 
thus giving the Democrats an advantage... The Conservative 
Senate paired off a Democrat and a Republican. In spite of 
twenty-six joint conferences no solution was reached at the special 
session. This means that, unless the Governor calls another special 
session, which he says he will not do, all the congressional con- 
tenders in Minnesota will run “ at large” in 1962 instead of for 
individual districts, with every voter in the state entitled to vote 
for eight candidates. 

One thing the Legislature did do at the extra session, however, 
was to approve an amendment to the State Constitution, to be sub- 
mitted to the electorate in November, 1962, which would lengthen 
the maximum duration of the regular biennial session of the 
Legislature from ninety to one hundred and twenty days. But 
some observers doubt whether any solution that fixes a deadline, 
no matter how distant, can be effective. They argue that the 
leaders of the majority party or any strong minority can always 
delay decisions until the closing day of a session so that pet Bills 
may be pushed through with little consideration during the 
chaotic rush to meet the deadline. The Council of State Govern- 
ments -believes that Legislatures should be able to meet as often 
and as long as their responsibilities require. But many part-time 
lawmakers object to unlimited sessions. Farmers, who must plant 
their crops in the spring say that they would be unable to serve 
and there are others who feel that they could not be spared from 
their regular jobs to attend long sessions. Some day service in 
State Legislatures may become a full-time vocation with sufficient 
pay to make it attractive. This happened in the Congress of the 
United States, but it took a long time to arrive even there. 


Vaccines—Dead or Alive? 


ECENTLY when Atlanta was threatened with an epidemic of 
R poliomyelitis 300,000 doses of Dr Sabin’s new vaccine— 
which is given by mouth and contains weakened live viruses—were 
rushed to the city to immunise all the children under fifteen years 
of age and over six weeks old. This stock—Dr Sabin’s own— 
represented nearly all of the vaccine in existence in the United 
States. But its use has been sanctioned on an experimental basis 
by the Public Health Service and in June the House of Delegates 
of the American Medical Association approved of it in principle— 
much to the indignation of Dr Salk, the developer of the dead- 
virus vaccine which has been used in the United States since 
1954 and which cut the number of cases of paralytic polio to 
2,218 last year ; there were only 260 deaths. Only 160 of the 2,218 
people who suffered paralysis had had the recommended four doses 
of the Salk vaccine. 
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The advantages of the vaccine which contains live viruses were 
said by the experts of the AMA to be that it confers immunity 
more rapidly, a matter of importance when an epidemic is 


threatened ; that the immunity lasts longer—perhaps as long as 


that gained by actually having the disease ; and that it prevents 
those who are inoculated from acting as carriers of a disease to 
which they themselves are immune. Moreover, it is likely to pro- 
tect everyone ; the Salk vaccine is effective for only 80 per cent 
of those who are inoculated. This means that there is real hope 
of stamping polio out completely, if people co-operate—as they 
may when it is only a matter of swallowing a few drops of cherry- 
flavoured syrup. Rather less than half of all Americans between 
the ages of 20 and 39 have received three doses of the Salk vaccine, 
although the proportion is higher at younger ages, and there are 
disturbing signs of an increase in the paralytic forms of the 
disease. All authorities are urging people who have not had the 
full series of Salk doses to have them at ‘once, because the Sabin 
vaccine is unlikely to be licensed for large-scale production until 
late this autumn. Six years ago, when the Salk vaccine was first 
put on the market, some people contracted polio from it ; so far 
the Cutter Laboratories, the unlucky manufacturers, have had to 
agree to pay over $1 million in damages and they have just been 
ordered by the courts to pay another $675,000 to a single victim. 

The pharmaceutical industry is also excited over the likelihood 
that by next year a vaccine will be on the market to control measles, 
a highly infectious disease from which there are more deaths than 
from polio and which may produce serious complications. In this 
‘case a“ live” vaccine is also pitted against a “ dead ” one ; the live 
virus gives more effective protection and requires only one dose, 
but, unfortunately, so far it produces too many of the uncomfortable 
symptoms of the disease. Further in the future—perhaps two 
years off—is a vaccine for infectious hepatitis, a serious and grow- 
ing liver ailment. 


New Haven off the Rails 


HE fact that the New Haven Railroad is to be reorganised by a 
fh trustee under the Bankruptcy Act does not mean that the 
30,000 commuters who rely on this line to bring them in and out 
of New York every day from Connecticut, Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts will have to add to the congestion on the already 
overcrowded roads or move into town. Bankrupt or not, the rail- 
way is not allowed to abandon its services without the permission 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. But how the trustee will 
be able to keep the trains running is another matter. He will be 
excused from paying taxes, rent and interest but he will have to 
find cash for wages and supplies. Operating costs amount to about 
$11 million a month and average revenues come to slightly less ; 
the $4.5 million which the company has in hand at the moment 
is likely to be exhausted by the end of July. The New Haven 
has not made a profit since 1956 and it lost $11 million during the 
first six months of this year. The purpose of the trusteeship is to 
get the company back on to a sound financial basis by cutting out 
inefficient operations ; but most of the possibilities for such re- 
organisation were exhausted during the railway’s previous trustee- 
ship from 1935-47. 

The new trustee may, however, find the federal government more 
willing to go on coming to the rescue than did the present manage- 
ment. For months only federal loans have kept the trains running 
and the company owes $35 million on loans granted or guaranteed 
by the government. But finally the ICC called a halt and last week 
the New Haven was ruled ineligible for a special emergency loan 
and thus was forced finally into reorganisation. Early this year 
the governments of the four states served by the line had agreed 
on a scheme for saving.it but this was delayed too long to achieve 
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its purpose ; in any case two elements in it—lower wages for rail- 
way employees and the abolition of federal taxes on railway fares— 
failed to materialise. 

The New Haven’s difficulties are the result of a long-term decline 
in industry, and therefore in profitable freight traffic, in the area 
covered by its 1,760 miles of line, of competition from road trans- 
port, accentuated recently by the opening of a super-highway run- 
ning parallel to the railway, and of the increasingly uneconomic 
nature of the passenger services which provide a third of its revenue 
but on which it lost $13 million last year. Nevertheless the New 
Haven is essential both for passengers and freight and it is incon- 
ceivable that it should be allowed to crash completely. Its plight 
underlines that of similar railway companies all over the country 
and the need for some special effort to save them. 


Even Better Business 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


ONESTY may be the best policy but it is to be advertised with 
H caution. That at least would seem to be the lesson learned 
by the Better Business Bureau for the Denver area which has been 
put on probation by the national association of Better Business 
Bureaux because it sponsored a “ truth emblem.” Its member firms 
could display this in their establishments and use it in their adver- 
tising if they subscribed to a rigid code of ethical practice in their 
dealings with the public and paid $180 each a year to cover the 
cost of policing the code. About 110 shopkeepers and service 
concerns had qualified when the national association condemned 
the arrangement at its annual meeting in May. 

The goal of this association is to inculcate high ethical standards 
into businessmen’s dealing with the public, by means of “ per- 
suasion, publicity, prosecution.” The bureaux are financed by their 
members and most of the larger retail and service companies in a 
metropolitan area usually belong.. With varying degrees of circum- 
spection they try to expose at least downright “‘ gyps ” with the aid 
of the press and other media of publicity. But the bureaux have 
always shrunk from letting 
members make a sales point 
or take commercial -advant- 
age in other ways out of 
being affiliated to a BBB. 
This is where the Denver 
scheme went wrong. 

Its directors claim that 
theirs is a new and potent 
means of establishing a 
standard for the contacts of 
businessmen with the pub- 
lic and of convincing the 
public that there is such a 
standard ; this, they main- 
tain, benefits all business. 
They refuse to give up their idea, but they have asked the national 
organisation to help them to get around the objections. One way 
might be to get local trade associations, rather than individual com- 
panies, to join the truth emblem organisation and to have the 
necessary policing financed by these associations. The whole affair 
has caused a considerable flutter in the advertising industry, with 
most people apparently feeling that the Denver scheme’s guarantees 
of ethical treatment to the public go far too far, particularly since 
the benefits are reaped by individual firms. 








Correction : Mr Max Ascoli informs us that the present circula- 
tion of The Reporter is about 170,000, not 129,000 as stated incof- 
rectly in The Economist of July 8, 1961. 
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Cape Communicative Cape have plenty to say about insulation, friction and fire protection 


materials—and ‘they are ready to say it to anyone who will listen. Many of the country’s largest industrial 
undertakings have listened critically—and acted. The result is that Cape asbestos and rock wool products are 
equaliy at home in a nuclear power station or in a new office block, in the brake drum of a bus or in a ship’s 
engine room, in arefrigerating plant orin an oil refinery. And every new day of experience and progress provides 


Cape with even more to communicate. 


CAPOSITE - ROCKSIL - ASBESTOLUX - MARINITE - CAPASCO - DON - KISMET - UXBRIDGE FLINT BRICKS 


Cape Insulation & Asbestos Products Lid., Cape Building Products Ltd., Capasco Ltd., Kismet Ltd., Smal/ & Parkes Ltd., Marinite Ltd., Andersons Insulation Co. 
Lta., Cape Asbestos Fibres Ltd., Cape Asbestos South Africa (Pty) Lid., Capamianto SpA, Cape Asbestos (Canada), Ltd., North American Asbestos Corporation. 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS GROUP OF COMPANIES, 114 & 116 PARK STREET, LONDON W.1. TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR 6022 


TAS729 
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New express yacht speeds at over 50 knots... 


..-AND BRISTOL SIDDELES 


Specially designed and built by Vosper Ltd., Portsmouth, for nearly two million engine flying hours in service with 12 im 
Mr Stavros Niarchos, the 100-ft. express yacht “Mercury” has a national airlines and RAF Transport Command. 
top speed of over 50 knots. With spacious accommodation for the 
owner, guests and a crew of up to 11, the ““Mercury’’-has a range 
of approximately 400 miles, cruising at 46 knots. Believed to be 
the world’s fastest yacht, ““Mercury” is powered by three Bristol 
Siddeley Marine Proteus gas turbine engines, running on diesel 
fuel and delivering a total of 10,500 hp. 7 : 

The Bristol Siddeley Proteus has proved itself to be one of the Industrial versions of the Proteus gas turbine engine are | 
most versatile and dependable gas turbines ever built. As the in service with the South Western Electricity Board, a8 PW y,, ariesii 


powerplant of the Britannia airliner, the Proteus has accumulated movers of 3,000-kilowatt generating sets. wer De Havill 
le 


The first marine application of the Proteus was in the “Br 
class fast patrol boats, designed and built by Vosper Lid 
collaboration with the Admiralty. These vessels went into sé 
with the Royal Navy in 1959, after the engines had carried 
1,600 hours rigorous testing to Admiralty schedules. 


Jet Dragon. 
3,000-Ib thrust, 
Ng sneec 4 

BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED centrat orrice: MERCURY HOUSE, 195 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON Swi. The Jot Da 

AERO-ENGINE DIVISION: PO BOX 3, FILTON, BRISTOL, ENGLAND. POWER DIVISION: PO BOX 17, COVENTRY, ENGLAND. ° *ctew of 2 in gres 
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POWER FOR THIS 

The Bristol Siddeley Viper turbojet will 
Power De Havilland’s new executive transport— 
the Jet Dragon. Two Viper 20’s, each delivering 
,000-lb thrust, will give the new aircraft a cruis- 
ng speed of 500 mph and a range of 1,000 miles. 
The Jet Dragon will carry up to 9 passengers and 
Screw of 2 in great comfort. 





.».- AND THIS 

Bristol Siddeley Maybach diesel engines 
power Britain’s crack express train—the British 
Railways “Bristolian’’. Two Type MD 650 engines, 
developing a total 2,200 hp, give the “Bristolian” 
a top speed of 90 mph. 286 Bristol Siddeley 
Maybach diesels have been ordered by British 
Railways alone. 


nn 


...- AND THIS 

The Bristol Siddeley Pegasus lift/thrust 
turbofan powers the Hawker P1127 strike aircraft 
—the world’s first VTOL jet aircraft designed for 
operational. service. Thrust is applied through 
four movable nozzles evenly disposed around the 
centre of gravity, providing a single power source 
for all conditions of flight. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








Australia Infelix 


FROM OUR CANBERRA- CORRESPONDENT 


N his discussions about the common market in Canberra this 
week, Mr Sandys is believed to have been twice surprised— 
~ first by the quiet attention with which his long; and it is said 
very able, exposition was received (he had presumably been warned 
to expect a hostile reception) and secondly by the sudden onslaught 
of Australian objections on the third day of the talks. Mr Sandys 
was unable to outline to the Australian cabinet the kind of con- 
cessions to Commonwealth exports that Britain might hope to 
negotiate with the common market ; the explanation given here 
is that the Six have refused to discuss these with British ministers 
in advance of actual negotiations. For the present, Mr Sandys 
was arguing in general terms the disadvantages of remaining out- 
side and the importance of not being a small economic unit in these 
days of vast ones. All these points were well taken by his listeners. 
But when the time came for Australia to make its reply, this turned 
' out to be a veritable blast. 

The economic case was presented by the Minister for Trade, 
Mr John McEwan, who explained what was at stake—namely a 
market for £A170 million worth of Australian exports which are 
now sold to Britain and the Six and which would be badly hit 
unless special concessions could be obtained. Unlike New Zealand, 
whose difficulties, although acute, would be confined to three or 
four commodities, Australia would suffer over a wide range of 
exports. If and when detailed items of trade were discussed with 
the Six, Australia would expect to negotiate on its own behalf. 
Then Mr Menzies took up the tale with the political implications, 
arguing that the trend towards political unity within the common 
market would be certain to weaken the Commonwealth relationship 
whose strength was already impaired by the affair of South Africa. 
Mr Sandys argued that declining political power would weaken 
the Commonwealth, too, and even—less convincingly—that closer 
unity in Europe might strengthen Commonwealth ties. 

These unresolved difficulties of opinion are reflected in the com- 
muniqué which was the result of hours of drafting and controversy. 
Mr Sandys would have preferred less emphasis on political points 
on the ground that these were matters of opinion and not of fact 
(in contrast to the economic arguments) and that their inclusion 
would make the disagreement between Britain and Australia seem 
wider than it is. Mindful no doubt of the possible effect on public 
confidence at home of a communiqué of no agreement, Mr Sandys 
also sought to persuade the Australians at least to express approval 
of exploratory negotiations, with a view to discovering the best 
possible terms of accession. But the Australians were adamant. 

There were several reasons for their stand. The first perhaps 
is not a reason but a mood—the mood referred to in these pages 
last week. There was a hangover of distrust and resentment from 
the prime ministers’ conference, a hangover which may since have 
been dispelled by pleasant plain speaking but which, when the 
talks opened, was hardly such as to produce a ready accommoda- 
tion. Secondly, no concessions that can be negotiated on Aus- 
tralia’s exports will be as helpful as the existing trade arrangements ; 
and the present is a hard time to contemplate their abandonment. 
The balance of payments gap is only recently remedied ; unemploy- 
ment, though still low, is high by Australian standards ; elections are 


near—the Victorian state election is on Saturday and federal elec- 
tions will probably be held in December. This is a time when 
parties and politicians vie with one another to appear as the implac- 
able watchdogs of Attstralia’s interests. It may be argued in reply 
that approval to start negotiations to explore the possibility of 
concessions would do no harm, and could be withdrawn if they 


seemed to be turning against Australia’s interests. The fear is, 


however, that once negotiations are started pressure to continue 
them is great and might end with acceptance of a harmful com- 
promise. The communiqué says that the question of accession is 
one for the British Government alone to decide ; but that a lack of 
objection to opening: negotiations does not imply Australia’s 
approval. Disapproval is what is really implied, but perhaps not 
of a force that is intended to deter the British Government if it 
is convinced of the wisdom of its course. 


Silhouettes by Twilight 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN GENEVA 


N the grey penumbra of the international conference on ‘the 

future of Laos, the greatest difficulty is to find enough shadows 
to enable the current bout of shadow-boxing to continue for as 
long as may be necessary. By twilight, shadow-boxing is more 
than usually strenuous, so the sixteen delegations—including three 
Laotian ones—though they show willing by meeting nearly every 
weekday, seem tacitly agreed to limit sessions to about an hour 
a day. That there is a need to prolong the bout is, again, tacitly 
agreed ; just as it was hard to get the conference off the ground 
in the first place, so it is hard to get to. grips in the absence of 
a single, representative and recognised Laotian government. 
Indeed, if the presence of three delegations, representing the right- 
wing Boun Oum government, the neutralist Souvanna Phouma 
one and the Communist Pathet Lao movement, is taken as an 


example of the troika principle in action, then it has provided a 


useful demonstration of its futility. 

Widely, but prematurely, it was assumed that the three rival 
princes meant what they said when they met at Zurich last month 
and announced agreement on the procedure for forming a govern- 
ment of national unity. Since then, however, the participants have 
gone their separate ways. Prince Boun Oum went back to 
Vientiane, where King Savang Vatthana has let it be known that 
he does not agree with the suggestion in the Zurich communiqué 
that he should nominate a new premier, by-passing the national 
assembly. General Phoumi Nosavan—the Vientiane government's 
strong man—made a detour to Washington, where he told his 
American friends that he would not agree to the admission of 
Communists to a Laotian government. In Paris, Prince Souvanna 
Phouma has been telling callers that the next Laotian government, 
of which only he can be prime minister, will have to include an 
equal number of Communists and rightists. His half-brother, 
Prince Souphannouvong, the Pathet Lao leader, is back in Hanoi 
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after the inevitable stops in Moscow and Peking ; out-Souvannaing 
the neutralist prince, he is saying that the only question now is 
to enlarge Souvanna Phouma’s “ legal” government, an argument 
that causes teeth to gnash among Prince Boun Oum’s representa- 
tives who rightly point out that the Zurich communiqué made 
no such provision. 

As for Prince Sihanouk of Cambodia, who first proposed the 
present conference and brought the Laotian princes together, he 
is again sulking in his tent. This cannot be called new ; but it 
is always a disappointment when it happens. The burden of Prince 
Sihanouk’s complaint is that “the great powers” did not like 
Cambodia’s draft agreement on controlled neutrality for Laos. 
Like every draft, the Cambodian one had its imperfections, but 
it appears that Prince Sihanouk was hurt and discouraged by 
American—and even more by Chinese—criticisms of his proposals. 
The Americans did not like the Cambodian provision for a veto 
in the control commission, which was a concession to the ‘Russians. 
The Chinese rejected out of hand his proposal for comprehensive 
control along the borders of Laos, including permanent control 
posts as well’as mobile units ; and indeed a control system that 
really worked would be a serious blow to Chinese and North 
Vietnamese plans. 

To conclude from this unpromising background that the con- 
ference is a waste of time would be wrong; indeed, the two 
shadows that enable the shadow-boxing to continue are thrown 
by matters of real substance. One is the Communist insistence 
that the conference should give priority to a discussion of pro- 
posals for Laotian neutrality ; the other, the American insistence 
that before doing anything else the conference should send com- 
prehensive instructions to the international control commission in 
Laos, give it freedom to roam the countryside in search of viola- 
tions of the cease-fire and provide it with vehicles, airborne or 
landborne, in which to do the job. 


N Monday Mr Pushkin, the Soviet delegate, rejected Mr 

Malcolm Macdonald’s compromise suggestion that the confer- 
ence should discuss neutrality and instructions to the commission on 
alternate days. Nothing could sound more procedural ; but in 
fact it is a wrangle that goes to the heart of the matter. The 
Americans, with British and French support, are advocating a 
“truly neutral” Laos—detached, that is, from the great power 
blocks and protected from Communist or other encroachments by 
a foolproof inspection system. The four Communist delegations 
want an “ independent and neutral ” Laos which Marshal Chen Yi, 
the Chinese foreign minister—now back in Peking—has almost 
shamelessly defined as a Laos from which American and French 
military advisers, and alleged intruders from Siam and South 
Vietnam, together with “‘ Chiang Kai-shek remnants” would be 
excluded, the control system being purely nominal. By impli- 
cation—since the.Communists do not admit the well-authenticated 
North Vietnamese military presence in Laos—the Chinese and 
their friends would therefore like to leave Laos wide open to infil- 
tration from North Vietnam—or, when the time comes, from China 
itself. In the light of this approach the Americans are surely 
tight to insist on the pressing need to define the control com- 
mission’s powers and give it the tools for the job, for if the com- 
mission is kept impotent at this stage it will be almost impossible 
to give it potency later on. 

In this and other ways the Americans are leaving no stone 
unturned in their efforts to undo past errors. Mr Harriman, 
permanent head of their delegation, has been to Paris to assure 
Prince Souvanna Phouma of full support in the event of his 
following a really neutral policy, and to Rome to assure Prince 
Sihanouk that his efforts have not gone unappreciated. A working 
understanding seems to have been reached between him and the 
neutralist Laotian prince, and though the Americans are cool 
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towards Souvanna Phouma’s determination to place the control 
commission under his future government’s orders, they have even 
recognised the inevitability of Communist participation in the next 
Laotian government. The prince, for his part, seems well aware 
of the danger of giving key posts to Pathet Lao ministers. 

A new element in the conference is the return to Geneva on 
Tuesday of Mr Krishna Menon. Rightly or wrongly, everybody 
assumes that he sees himself in the role of peacemaker lately vacated 
by Prince Sihanouk ; and expeciancy runs high. 


Francs, Ancient 
and Modern 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 


ISTORIANS may see the West’s 
current groping towards a 
new international monetary system 
as the beginning of a new epoch, 
comparable in importance to the 
development of banking within 
national economies. But this grop- 
ing process may also appear as a 
striking example of the national 
differences which have, in so many 
fields, obstructed the road to a new 
international order in the postwar 
years. On one side the two 
Anglo-Saxon powers, whose “ key 
currencies,” pound and dollar, are 
widely used as reserves by trading 
nations (the gold exchange stan- 
dard), are proposing pragmatic 
measures to strengthen the present system. With their two “ key 
currencies ” under strain, they are suggesting that the International 
Monetary Fund be strengthened by allowing it to grant credits in 
the new strong currencies, the franc and the mark. Most countries 
have acquiesced in these ideas, but strong objections are being put 
by France. 

Behind the French resistance lies a wide range of doubts. Plain 
national motives play some part. Having been forced to come 
so often, cap in hand, to London and New York, to get support 
for an ailing franc, the French are relishing their first opportunity 
to throw back at the Anglo-Saxons the oft-repeated advice on 
good housekeeping to which they were so often subjected, pointing 
out, in their turn, that he who pays the piper calls the tune. As 
in politics, the French dislike the predominance in world economic 
affairs which the pound and dollar have enjoyed in the postwar 
years. Now that the franc and mark are strong they are anxious 
that their new strength shall not be used just to prop up the two 
“key currencies ” and the system associated with them. The last 
part of the argument seems op2n to dispute. The Bernstein plan, 
after all, which would provide greater drawing facilities in marks 
and francs, may well tend to make the franc and mark “key 
currencies ” too, held, like the pound and dollar, as reserves of 
trading nations. But the French dislike the IMF as the arena 
for collaboration because its voting arrangements give America 
and Britain a bigger say. They regard it as the keystone of a 
postwar system designed to preserve the pre-eminence of pound 
and dollar. 

A series of articles published in many parts of Europe last month 
by M. Rueff, the main architect of France’s economic reforms two 
years ago, have suggested a second reason for French doubts. In 


Monnet : common.-currency 


Rueff : back on gold 
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his analysis the gold exchange standard is dangerous, not 
because it is Anglo-Saxon, but because it .is unstable and has 
allowed deficit countries to avoid paying their debts ; he looks 
nostalgically back to the gold standard. M. Rueff cannot be 
identified with French government policy. But his articles are 
a pointer to one strand in French thinking. Like the Poincaré 


reforms of 1926-28, the Rueff measures in 1958 marked a sharp 


swing in French policy away from postwar fecklessness to bourgeois 
orthodoxy. The conservative trait that has led so many Frenchmen 
to put their money in a stocking and to invest in rentes has come 
out once more. Now that France is at last able to take a respec- 
table place in the postwar financial community, it is peering 
suspiciously at the improvident habits which the western world 
has developed in the past few years. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to imagine that reich 
opposition to the Bernstein plan stems purely from conservatism 
or nationalism. Another school of thought—the integrationists 
of the Monnet school—also takes a critical view. To them, patch- 
ing up the present system (a la Bernstein) is unattractive, because 
it does not go far enough, and might deflect attention from the 
need, later on, for more radical reforms, such as Professor Triffin’s 
plan for a pooling of international reserves. As far back as last 
summer M. Monnet spoke in an interview with US News and 
World Report of the possibility of “a common currency,” first 
for Europe and later for the West as a whole. 

At first sight the juxtaposition of French conservatives and 
integrationists may seem strange. 
in common. When orthodox economists, like M. Rueff, complain 
about the gold exchange standard and about the schemes to prop 
it up, their main criticism is that it permits governments to drift 
into random inflationary policies. The old-fashioned bankers’ 
remedy is to return to the automatic discipline of gold. The 
modern-minded integrationist puts economic growth at the top 
of his priorities and so will have none of this. But he, too, feels 
that no currency system can work without a full-blooded integration 
of economic policies. Where the orthodox shirk the far-reaching 
political implications of Professor Triffin’s scheme, the inte- 
grationists feel that the plunge is necessary if western states are 
to regain control of their economic destiny. 


UCH considerations have led both ancient and modern econo- 

mists in France to feel that the new currency arrangements are 
best made, not in the 70-nation International Monetary Fund, but 
in the tighter Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment, whose members hold 90 per cent of the western world’s 
reserves. To the ancients, the International Monetary Fund reeks 
dangerously of improvidence ; its location in Washington gives the 
undeveloped members too many opportunities for political black- 
mail. To the moderns, the essential integration of economic 
policies will simply not be possible in the sprawling IMF. They 
regard currency assistance to undeveloped countries—particularly 
when commodity prices collapse—as a vital task. But they feel 
that this is best carried out as an integral part of the collective effort 
the Atlantic community should make to develop within OECD 
common trade, aid and financial policies. 

The French opposition to the Bernstein plan has a striking 
resemblance to the opposition that broke the old British plan for 
a free trade area. On the French side, a similar mixture of worthy 
and unworthy motives is leading to a growing resistance, still 
largely veiled in technicalities. As in the free trade area, there 
is the nationalist element—the Schadenfreude at the Anglo-Saxon 
plight, and the wish to assert France’s role (and nuisance value). 
But there is also the more radical, constructive feeling that the 
new plans do not go to the heart of the matter. And just as over 
the common market it is proving possible to bypass French pro- 
tectionism by coming to terms with the radical “ Europeans,” 


Yet they do have vital points — 
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so, in the long run, more radical proposals than the Bernstein plan 
may bring new French allies against the bankers’ excessive caution. 

Certainly the integrationists see Britain as a potential ally in all 
this. They feel that if Britain, with its sterling problem, joins 
the common market it will be a powerful force for a radical 
reshaping of the world’s currency system. More than any other 
country, Britain, with its overseas commitments and strains, has, 
they feel, an interest in a pooling of reserves on the lines of the 
Triffin plan. 

At its meeting on Tuesday M. Monnet’s Action Committee for 


- a United States of Europe put forward two resolutions—one urging 


British membership of the common market, the other a plan for 
a European reserve pool (a la Triffin) for the enlarged community. 
The reserves of the’Six, they point out, are now as large as those 
of the United States, and less encumbered by short-term debt. 
With part or all of this massive weight behind it, the position 
of sterling would be transformed. And once Europe had pioneered 
the way towards a new currency order, America would have a 
greater incentive than ever to join in more ambitious Atlantic 
monetary arrangements in OECD. 


Germany’s Hidden Majority 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


HE two major parties contending the Bundestag election in 
September have these last ten days been notably wooing the 
woman voter. Herr Deist, the homely-looking economics 
“ minister ” in the Social Democrats’ shadow cabinet, was the star 
speaker at a women’s conference held under party auspices last 
weekend in the sombre Ruhr setting of the Oberhausen steelworks. 
(Herr Brandt disappointingly exercised his charms only by greetings 
telegram from farthest Schleswig-Holstein.) While it drizzled 
darkly outside, Herr Deist engendered warmth and light among 
the long tables in the works guest house. He assured the three 
hundred delegates from west Germany and Berlin that German 
women were numerically strong enough to determine the pattern 
of German society. 

Dr Adenauer—by the nature of things a greater luminary—was 
in principle not quite so encouraging when he addressed a rally of 
15,000 Ruhr women staged by the Christian Democrats at Essen 
on Monday evening. Yet, in his way, Dr Adenauer was being just 
as mindful as Dr Deist of the fact that more German women than 
ever before are likely to vote on September 17th according to their 
own lights rather than those of their immediate male mentor, and 
that more of them than ever before are weighing the pros and cons 
of the rival parties from the point of view of persons who earn their 
own living. 

Of those entitled to vote in September, the women outnumber 
the men by approximately 20.3 million to 16.8 million, But the 
women do not usually poll in such strength as the men ; and if the 
respective participation is roughly the same as it was four years 
ago—86.4 per cent of the qualified women to 89.5 per cent of the 
men—September’s voters will consist of 17.5 million women and 
15 million men. Of these potential women voters, some 9.3 million 
go out regularly to work ; and of these working women, 3.6 million 
are married, and 2.4 million have children. Some 400,000 are 
war widows, who have had, and perhaps are still having, to look 
after families on their own. 

The proverbial confinement of German women’s interests 10 
Kirche, Kinder und Kiiche was broken, not so much by the up 
heavals and exigencies of total war, as by the tremendous demands 
that were made particularly upon the womenfolk after Germany 
had capitulated. They had to go on struggling when the menfolk 
were at least being fed in prison camps. With immense courag¢ 
and resourcefulness, millions of widows, grass widows, and single 
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women fended for themselves, their children and dependants in. 
what must have often seemed hopeless circumstances. Many of 
them managed somehow to maintain the highest possible standards, 
as is testified by British observers of those days who so often saw 
the neat, clean figures emerging miraculously from the ruins of 
towns largely deprived of the normal public services. In the story 
of Germany’s postwar recovery the early contribution of German 
women deserves special mention, as it dogs also in that of Berlin’s 
resistance to the Soviet blockade thirteen years ago. Yet the circum- 
stances of their increased responsibilities were at the same time 
peculiarly limiting. For they were occupied almost exclusively in 
providing the primitive necessities ; the more widening social and 
administrative duties that also had to be undertaken in the absence 
of the men were mainly performed. by the armies of occupation. 

At Oberhausen, the “ minister ” for family affairs in the Social 
Democrats’ shadow cabinet, Frau Kathe Strobel, justly chided 
today’s German working women for not raising their sights. Too 
many of these nine million, often overworked, women, she said, 
considered their economic and social problems to be caused by some 
private fate of their own rather than by changeable faults in the 
structure of society. In theory, women enjoyed equality with men. 
In practice, there were still few signs of it. A Social Democratic 
government would make it its business to develop the part played 
by women in society and see that they had a larger say in the order- 
ing of public affairs. In what she called “ the pyramid of political 
power” in the Federal Republic, Frau Strobel estimated that 
women formed 2 per cent of the government and administration ; 
8 to 10 per cent of the parliamentary deputies ; 10 per cent of the 
parliamentary candidates ; 25 per cent of the party members ; over 
50 per cent of the active voters ; and 55 per cent of the qualified 
voters. 


RAU STROBEL protested further that only 2.4 per cent of the 

judges were women, and only 186 university professors out of 
a total of 6,340. She also complained that there was a tacit con- 
spiracy among employers to underpay women, and that most girl 
students at the universities and technical colleges (23 per cent of 
the total number of students) were inspired by anachronistic 
conventional ideas of a woman’s career, not by a desire to cultivate 
their special talents or to make the most of the new opportunities 
for scientific and technical careers. Why, she demanded, had the 
Christian Democratic women in the Bundestag not done more, 
with their party majority, to raise the standing of German women? 

But the delegates at Oberhausen were shrewd enough not to 
give the impression that it was career women they were chiefly 
concerned with. Pointing out—with one of those confident com- 
parative calculations that leave one feeling terribly ignorant—that 
it takes the German worker 185 minutes to earn one pound of 
coffee while it takes an Englishman only 82, they promised the 
housewife that a Socialist government would progressively 
abolish the unspeakable coffee tax so beloved by the heartless 
Dr Erhard. And, among other kitchen promises, there would 
be a price council, on which women would be represented, to look 
after the general interests of the consumer. 

No awkward questions were put to Dr Adenauer at his rally at 
Essen. He was among the faithful, schooled and happy to 
concede that father always knows best—particularly in the nasty 
tough and tumble of foreign politics. He appealed confidently 
for the women’s vote on the score of the prosperity and security 
that his policies had given the Federal Republic. Should the 
Social Democrats win the election (“which I don’t believe ”), 
and if Herr Brandt were to become Chancellor, then, he said, the 
best thing to do would be to emigrate to the United States. This 
Was not a very nice thing to say on the eve of his visit to Berlin 
whose elected and very popular burgomaster Herr Brandt is. But 
his listeners were delighted. At the close of the meeting, Frau 
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Aenne Brauksiepe, one .of the Bundestag deputies criticised by 
Frau Strobel, gave the Chancellor a present to accompany him on 
his electioneering campaign. It was a case containing chocolate, 
eau-de-Cologne, handkerchiefs, a drinking cup, a detective novel. 
and a copy of “ Women in World History.” 


Testing Time for Dief. 


’ 
FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


FTER all the delays of Mr Duncan Sandys’s visit to discuss the 
A common market, he arrived on Wednesday at the height of a 
Canadian political crisis, with the parliamentary situation at its 
most explosive. The crisis has taken a form so personal and so 
dramatic that some observers compared it with “the Winthrop 
case” and others with ancient Greek drama. 

It revolves, of course, round Mr James Coyne, the governor of 

the Bank of Canada. When the House of Commons debated the 
one-line government bill declaring his office vacant, the opposition 
parties refused to defend him, fearing, first, to take the side of a man 
whom Messrs Diefenbaker and Fleming attacked as having voted 
himself a $25,000 pension, and fearing also to be associated with 
the popular idea of Mr Coyne’s prescriptions for the Canadian 
economy which they assumed to imply a measure of austerity. They 
attacked only the method of Mr Coyne’s removal and the govern- 
ment’s refusal to give him a hearing before the usual house 
committee. The government’s victory seemed almost complete. 
_ But there then appeared a deus ex machina in the highly 
improbable shape of the Senate, an appointed body often regarded 
as a futile anachronism. Canadian senators are appointed for life, 
so many for each province, by the government of the day. The 
Conservatives have been able to appoint only a few since they gained 
power in 1957, so that even now the Liberal appointments number 
75 against 25 Conservatives, with two vacancies. Out of a hundred 
senators today, only eleven are under sixty. But these old gentle- 
men, who are assured of $12,000 a year for life, include at least a 
score of lawyers and former politicians of considerable intellectual 
distinction. Moreover, party ties are somewhat looser among them 
than in the Commons. It was natural for the Liberal majority to 
give Mr Coyne the public hearing that Mr Pearson’s followers in 
the Commons could not secure. They gave him his “day in 
court,” knowing that this would embarrass the government, and 
expecting that they could avoid later political embarrassment by 
passing the bill once Mr Coyne had been heard. 

But it did not prove so easy for the senators. Mr Coyne appeared 
for two and a half sultry, sweaty days, in a jam-packed small com- 
mittee room where reporters, senators and MPs often had to stand. 
He piled up a record, which no government spokesman and none 
of the Bank’s directors appeared to answer, showing that the govern- 
ment had attacked the integrity of the Bank of Canada and im- 
pugned his own honour without proving any single respect in 
which he had violated the statutory requirement of “good 
behaviour,” or in which he had failed to co-operate with govern- 
ment policy. Under hostile questioning by Conservative senators 
he never flinched and never failed to answer. Canadian and 
foreign reporters were first enthralled, then impressed and finally 
convinced. 

The Conservative minority abandoned their attacks on his con- 
duct before May 30th, when Mr Fleming had first demanded his 
resignation, and concentrated on his open defiance since. In spite 
of an open invitation, no one put in an appearance to refute him. 
The Liberal majority was satisfied that he had been unjustly 
accused by false government witnesses, They were quite prepared 
to say so—and then to pass the bill so as to keep out of political 
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trouble. But this easy way out was blocked by Mr Coyne in his 
final speech on July 12th. He reminded the senators that the 
- governor of the Bank is appointed “ during good behaviour,” not 
during the government’s “ pleasure.” They could not pass the 
Bill, he said, without declaring him guilty of misconduct. If they 
thought he was not guilty—as the majority certainly did—then 
they need not fear that he would cling to office. Since he had been 
thrust into political controversy against his will, he said, he knew 
the Bank must have new management. But unless they defeated 
the bill first, they must condemn him and leave the Bank of 
Canada forever open to similar assaults in the partisan interest of 
the government of the day. 

Mr Coyne ended his thirty days’ battle by walking out of the 
committee and leaving the senators with their consciences. At the 
time of writing, most of them appear to be ready to take the noble 
road and say fiat justitia ruat coelum. But Mr Diefenbaker and 
his threats of an election and reform of the senate still hang as 
major threats over the old gentlemen who are now financially 
secure until death. The way they voted was a test of them, not 
of Mr Coyne. In the event, on Thursday morning the Senate 
committee voted to defeat the government bill, and added a rider 
that it found Mr Coyne had not been guilty of misconduct in office. 
Senate rejection of the bill was expected to follow. 


New Horizons for Singapore 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


I’ the by-election in the Anson division of Singapore this week- 
end the ruling People’s Action party is for the first time com- 
peting with a coherent and nearly united right wing, the newly 
formed Singapore Alliance. Mr David Marshall and others are also 
running. This is the culmination of an eventful six months which, 
though it has not made the headlines, will occupy many pages in 
the Malayan history books. 


Towards the end of January Malaya’s prime minister, Tunku 
Abdul Rahman, and Singapore’s prime minister, Mr Lee Kuan Yew, 
went on a launch trip. The ostensible object was to inspect the 
mangrove swamps of Jurong which, under Singapore’s new five- 
year development plan, are to be solidified into the city’s future 
industrial base. Since that day many signs of new thinking have 
reached a climax in the Tunku’s speech in Singapore on May 27th ; 
he then proposed an eventual association of Malaya, Singapore and 
the three territories of British Borneo. “For us in Malaya,” he 
said to the foreign correspondents’ association, “and I include 
Singapore in my remarks, loyalty to the Malayan ideal and way 
of life is fundamental.” No spokesman of the Federation of 
Malaya has ever before “ included Singapore ” in his remarks in 
quite this way, as part of “us.” Mr Lee Kuan Yew was quick 
to respond in his Singapore National Day speech on‘ June 3rd, 
when he said: “Independence through merger is now clearly 
before us, and will be achieved sooner than anyone imagined two 
years ago.” 

Wider association with Borneo has its own problems and possi- 
bilities which need separate examination. But the background of 


political events in Singapore and the Federation is of immediate | 


importance. In the Malayan town council elections there has been 
a swing away from the racialist Pan-Malayan Islamic party, even 
in its stronghold of Kelantan. But the ruling Alliance party has 
itself lost seats to the non-communal Socialist Front in many towns 
elsewhere. And in the parliamentary by-election at Teluk Anson 
(not to be confused with Singapore’s Anson by-election) the 
former assistant minister of education, standing as an independent, 
won the seat from the Alliance on the issue of national education. 
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- The Tunku is now less pressed by Malay extremism, but is being 


forced by election defeats to pay more attention to left-wing dis- 
satisfactions. The result is wholly admirable: renewed emphasis 
on racial unity and on a Malayan outlook, and the opportunity, 
swiftly taken, to focus attention on bigger and less parochial ideals 
for the future. 

In Singapore political events have been remarkable for their 
apparent complexity and apparent contradictions, yet in their un- 
ravelling as brilliantly obvious as Hercule Poirot. Their direction, 
whether by manifest destiny or by the two prime ministers, has 


. been masterly. In April the People’s Action party lost the Hong 


Lim by-election to that charming, ruthless and irresponsible oppor- 
tunist Mr Ong Eng Guan, chiefly remembered as the first mayor 
of Singapore and for his breach with the government in which he 
was minister of national development. The government did not 
expect to win the election, but its defeat was overwhelming. Mr 
Ong, having no party to back him, won as a magnetic individual in 
his old constituency, where he has an enthusiastic personal follow- 
ing. (He has subsequently formed the United People’s party from 
PAP dissidents.) The PAP party machine (than which none is more 
efficient) created Mr Ong but failed to destroy him. No one doubts 
that the PAP, if it were totalitarian in its wishes, had the power of 
liquidation. The fact that it did not use this power is clear 
evidence that the PAP dictionary does not define democracy in the 
Russian or Chinese sense. That is comforting ‘knowledge, not 
least to the Federation. 

But while at the end of May the Tunku, on increasingly friendly 
terms with Mr Lee Kuan Yew, was proposing a joint future for 
the Federation and Singapore, he was also forming an alliance of 
opposition parties in Singapore. The Singapore People’s Alliance 
(headed by the previous chief minister, Tun Lim Yew Hock) and 
the Singapore branches of the three components of the Federa- 
tion’s Alliance government (the United Malays National Organisa- 
tion, Malayan Chinese Association and Malayan Indian Congress) 
are uniting in a single Alliance party, based on the constitution of 
the Alliance party in the Federation. In sending his PAP party 
machine into action for the Anson by-election, Mr Lee Kuan Yew 
has told his men not to be so beastly to the Alliance candidate 
as to endanger relations with the Federation. As at Hong Lim, 
it is not the balance of voting that will matter. The important 
point is that Singapore now has a right-wing opposition closely 
allied with the ruling Federation party, while in the Federation 


the Socialist Front is beginning to form a recognisable national 


left-wing opposition. 


wo results, of historic significance, emerge: first, that a pan- 
Malayan political pattern has been created, non-communal and 
based on democratic left and right-wing parties in each territory ; 
second, that it is now possible for the PAP to about-face. Lacking 
an effective right-wing opposition, the PAP has had nothing to 
fight except the dragon of its own extremists, the people Mr Lee 
himself has called the “lunatic left.” Colonial mud has been 
flung at the government for pursuing realistic economic policies 
and some of that mud has stuck. The way is now open for the 
PAP to resume its role as leader of the Singapore revolution and 
champion of the under-privileged masses. And, if one may be 
so bold as to predict the completion of the pan-Malayan pattern, 
it is now free to reach an understanding with the Federation's 
Socialist Front without endangering relations with the Federation 
government. 
It is likely that Singapore and the Federation are now set 0 
a straight highway acceptable to almost everyone. If so, history 
will rate the tortuous routes and clover-leaf cross-overs of the past 
six months as manifestations of genius. No one yet appears to have 
consulted the Borneo territories, who have been the catalyst of the 
compound. , 
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Half a million pounds! 


SPENT BY THE STEEL INDUSTRY EVERY 
TWENTY-TWO HOURS TO KEEP ITSELF UP-TO-DATE 


LMOST everything made in Britain is made either with or 
by steel. So the steel industry’s development plans 
directly concern you. To keep Britain abreast of parallel 
developments all over the world large sums are spent. This 
year they amount to over £200,000,000-—about half a 
million pounds every twenty-two hours! 
This vigorous investment programme is contributing to the 
prosperity of everyone in this country. Steel is transforming 
the world we live in because it is strong, cheap, plentiful, 


THIS IS THE STEEL AGE saerisu iron ano sree: reverstion 


easily shaped. Steel can make itself useful in so many 
different ways. Now flexible and resilient in a spring. Now 
hard and tough in a cutting tool. Now workable and ductile, 
so that it can be pressed into the shape of a car body. Steel 
is the versatile metal — the-essential metal of modern life. 


A booklet “ Steel in the 1960s” describing the development plans of 
the British steel industry is available free on application to the 
Information Office, Steel House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 
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Three ways to 
better banking 


The Bank must offer a comprehensive service to its customers, 
whether private individuals or big business, and be large enough to 
satisfy the needs of commerce and industry on any scale. 


& 


The Bank must have sufficient branches in the U.K., 
together with facilities overseas so that customers can be provided 


for when on holiday or away on business. 
o 


The Bank must offer local knowledge and expertise, 
and preserve its standard of personal service in the time-honoured 
Family Banker tradition. 


THE 
THREE BANKS 
GROUP 


If you have business in Britain they would be pleased to place at your 
disposal their wide experience of International Banking and Commerce. 


GLYN, MILLS | THE ROYAL BANK | WILLIAMS DEACON’S 
& CO. OF SCOTLAND BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: HEAD OFFICE: 
ST. ANDREW SQUARE MOSLEY STREET 
EDINBURGH, 2 MANCHESTER, 2 


HEAD OFFICE: 
67 LOMBARD STREET 
LONDON, E.C.3 








UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE: 63 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
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. .. the resources of National and Grindlays Bank 
Limited, which now incorporate the Eastern 
Branches of Lloyds Bank Limited, have increased 
from £130 million to £230 million. Similarly the 
number of offices now operating in countries 
overseas total 140, no fewer than 100 more than 
existed a decade ago. Unrivalled banking facilities 


are therefore available for all merchants trading with’ 


the various countries served by the Bank. 


NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 
BANK LIMITED 


Amalgamating 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED, GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED AND 
THE EASTERN BRANCHES OF LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


A comprehensive banking service is available 
at branches in the following territories: 


INDIA‘ PAKISTAN * CEYLON ‘ BURMA: EAST AFRICA: ADEN 
SOMALIA AND THE RHODESIAS 


Bankers to the Government in: ADEN: KENYA : UGANDA - ZANZIBAR 
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Cotton in Torment 


The American industry would resist governmental limitation 
of its exports or restriction of its market.— 


Robert T. Stevens, chairman of the American delegation to the 
international cotton textile conference, September, 1952. 


in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Gatt’s purpose is to increase international trade by 
reducing discrimination, tariffs and other barriers. Its slogan 
might be: one world, one trading area. But last year this 
noble aim seemed to be qualified by setting up a study of 
“ disruptive competition.” ‘This is an old form of competition, 
but it is now being seen in a new light by the industrialised 
countries of the West. The upshot is that the United States, 
Britain and Canada are now trying to slip into the Gatt agree- 
ment, wrapped in its own escape clause, quite contrary means 
of attaining its ends. Because their domestic textile industries 
are threatened, the three countries want a system of quotas 


(nu textiles are now threatening principles embodied 


so that international trade in textiles can be disciplined within 


their notions of orderly expansion. 

Next Monday, delegates from nearly a score of exporting 
and importing countries will be bringing to the Gatt meeting 
at Geneva their inflated estimates of what they ought to 
export or their deflated ideas of what they should import. 
It will be a meeting of the white West, whose textile industries 
are in the toils, and the so-called “ low-cost producers,” less 
reverently called the “rice standard countries,” who once 
helped to make Lancashire’s fortune. 

It was Lancashire’s luck to be first. in the field and to remain 
firmly on top until 1914. Cotton textile industries are the first 
arrivals in industrial revolution and they are being expanded 
throughout the developing world. So world trade-in 
cottons is being transformed—older producers would say 
distorted—by the onrush of new manufacturing centres. No 
exporter can now expect to stay on top for long. Cotton is 
easy to grow in many countries, and workers as easily adapted 
to make textiles from it. After the war, protectionism in 
developing countries cut down international trade in textiles 
although world demand was still growing. It was an experi- 
ence, as Lancashire found, of the snares in expanding export 
markets: after an initial spurt in demand following the first 
tise above a subsistence standard the market grows less rapidly. 
Developing countries soon learn to produce their own cheap 
cottons. When, later, they try to export them, they run into 
the same troubles that Lancashire experienced. 

At the Anglo-American cotton textile conference held only 
thirteen years ago in 1948, Britain and the United States met 
a two major exporters, whose immediate concern was that 


Japan’s future exports to their established markets should be 
moderated. A tripartite agreement followed, and in 1952 the 
big exporters (then reckoned to number five, including west 
Europe as a single unit) met to discuss markets. Ignoring 
objections that they were carving up the market—“ serving 
the Empire to Japan on a plate ” as some said—they managed 
a curious compromise based on the threat of government 
sanctions if the projections of future exports, accepted by the 
meeting, were radically exceeded. 

Lancashire thought that expansion in India and Japan had 
been moderated by its counsel. That was not true of Hong- 


‘kong, whose cotton industry had gained from the diversion 


of textile machinery consigned to strife-torn Shanghai in 
1948 and 1949 and, no doubt, from Chinese managerial talent 
escaping from communism. But after its contraction and the 
injection of government money into the re-equipment of 
spinning mills, the British industry was confident. American 
exporters also had their heyday in the postwar boom, and 
the pristine liberalism voiced by the British and American 
delegates at the confence in 1952 will certainly sound sour 
in the ears of Asians at next week’s meeting. 


Y 1955, Lancashire woke up to what was happening in 
Hongkong, went, saw and came back pleading for protec- 
tion. By then the industry was forgetting its earlier insistence 
that its export trade was absolutely essential to itself and to 
Britain ; its main concern had become a last-ditch defence of 
its home market. In 1958, Britain became a net importer of 
cotton cloth—as did the United States for a period of about six 
months last year. About three years ago, both countries began 
to bargain with their chief suppliers for voluntary limitation 
of their exports. Hongkong’s industry was persuaded to sign 
a restrictive pact with Lancashire in 1958, to which India and 
Pakistan acceded. Japan’s exports to the United States and 
Canada were curbed in the same way. In 1959, the United 
States asked Hongkong for a similar undertaking, Hongkong 
asked too much in return and negotiations broke down. 
Canada also approached Hongkong last year, but the colony’s- 
attitude has been stiffening into a stubborness which is irritat- 
ing western importers. It is a measure of the turbulence in 
cotton textiles that Japan has complained that, through its 
restraint, it has lost business in America to-Hongkong. Hong- 
kong is no less concerned about the British business it has 
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been losing to other exporters while voluntarily clamping 
down on exports. A large part of the trade in cottons has 
become enmeshed in a web of bilateral agreements like the 
tangle of driving belts that clutter an old-fashioned mill. The 
Geneva conference will do well if it can sort out the mess. 

But the deeper significance of the meeting is that the 
British and American governments have taken the final short 
step to assuming direct responsibility for their ailing cotton 
textile industries: the Americans in full knowledge that quotas 
will reduce the efficiency of every industry they affect and 
the British clearly aware that Lancashire may never again be 
prepared to face unbridled foreign competition in its home 
market. Three years ago Mr Macmillan professed scant 
knowledge of the cotton industry but a faith that its problems 
could be settled “ in the Commonwealth way ” without inter- 
vention by the government. (He nevertheless wanted an 
agreement to restrict duty-free imports retained in this country 
in that pre-election year and skilfully helped to get it.) But 
when the Prime Minister recently visited President Kennedy 
and Mr Diefenbaker, he was apparently well equipped to 
talk textiles and it is not certain who got in the first word. 

After its long rearguard action, Lancashire is always looking 
for a new defence point where it can make a stand. Thinking 
in the industry has been veering towards seeking safety within 
the confines of the European common market. British manu- 
facturers say they would be competitive in the common market, 
but the Six are important net exporters and countries outside 
are interpreting British hopes in a common market for textiles 
as a move to get in to shut others out. Commonwealth pro- 
ducers currently have the advantage of tariff preferences of 
74 per cent on cotton yarns and 173 per cent on cloth in 
Britain. As India and Hongkong see it, Britain in the common 
market would leave them outside a 15 per cent tariff wall 
while the west European textile industries worked out their 
own salvation. Some producers in Hongkong would not be 
deterred by reasonable tariffs if they were unfettered by export 
quotas. .They have already successfully tapped the German 
market. But when it comes to bargaining among the big 
countries, the colony with its 3 million population, 99 per cent 
Chinese and new to the Commonwealth, does not expect its 
interests to top the British list of priorities. 


HE argument with low-cost producers is not about 
T unbalanced trade. Hongkong, for instance, just about 
balances its trade with Britain and the United States. Nor does 
it concern dumping, export subsidies and other malpractices 
which are also injuring the market. It is simply that their costs 
of production are so low and the quality of their output so 
respectable, that it is doubtful whether any western textile 
industry could survive free competition. Fears of this kind 
of disaster are calling forth great bitterness. Hongkong’s 
industrialists are depicted by one prominent British manu- 
facturer as a bunch of greedy rascals who aim at wiping out 
the British industry in order to exploit their sweated labour 
still further. If in fact that happened, Hongkong’s labour 
might at any rate become less sweated; last year’s boom 
enabled the workers to force the first general rise; of 15 per 
cent, in wages since the postwar re-adjustment. This was one 
factor causing Hongkong’s exports to be less competitive with 
those of other producers. Now work is short in Hongkong, 
and workers are short in Lancashire. 

After more than a. generation of fierce contraction, it might 
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be argued that Lancashire has done enough to earn a pension. 
The £19 million lump sum the industry will get under the 
scrapping and re-equipment scheme could be regarded as bare 
compensation for past service. Lancashire still held 35 per 
cent of world trade in cloth before the war, but now its share 
has shrunk to about 7 per cent. Lancashire’s losses can be 
gauged by the decline in cloth production and the increase in 
imports, compared with the two other big importers shown 
in the table. Imports, which are causing such a furore in the 


- United States, account in all for only about 5 per cent of total’ 


domestic trade in cloth. In some types of garment, however, 
imports are making far deeper inroads into the American 
market. Certainly, Lancashire could fairly argue that any 
sacrifices it is still required to make for the sake of bigger 
exports of machinery (and any political advantages) should be 
shared by other industrialised countries. If a favoured pro- 
ducer were to grow fat at the expense of Lancashire, it might 
in turn be gobbled up by the newer producer. The restric- 
tionist bars are already going up in Africa, and Africa, Asia 
and Latin America show an undiminished desire to grow up 
and manufacture cottons like the rest of the world. 

TRADE IN COTTON PIECE GOODS 


(mn. sq. yds.) 
1937-8* 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 
Britain :— 
Praueehen SO Soc oes oes 3,640 1,612 1,628 1,429 1,337 1,294 
LL ee OTT ae 5| 306 416 387 537 728 
SIS SL ae 1,654 474 456 384 347 327 
United States :— 
PYOGMEMON. o-i5:000cscese 8,646 10,317 9,534 8,974 9,599 9,328 
ce ee Pree Tees 103 197 127 146 250 464 
CRONE: iin cig o:ad be cb orcas 267 519 559 506 473 439 
Canada :— 
Praduction -. ..20.00s0ct ee 258 306 283 268 263 263 
Imports (quintals)........ 87 226 245 256 270 282 
Asian Exporters :— 
Hongkong ............. 82 141 196 220 235 312 
India (yds.) ............ 204 747 881 622 850 723 
EE FOE ee EN 2,625 1,262 1,468 1,245 1,263 1,425 


* 1937 for production. 

While the Geneva hopefuls grapple with these problems, 
they should take time to consider the deeper implications of 
what they are doing. Cotton textiles are a major test of the 
practicability of free trade in manufactures between the two 
halves of the free world. Wool and other textiles are already 
lined up for the same treatment. Once hope of free trade 
founders in cottons, many other industries in the white West 
will want to shelter under the same umbrella. Before Japan 
has been integrated into the western trading area, a host of 
equally intractable problems are arising. Any agreement 
arrived at as a consequence of the next week’s meeting at 
Geneva must recognise the dangers of dividing the free world’s 
trade into white and non-white camps through a rapid dis- 
memberment of Commonwealth trade or a hasty construction 
of trade blocks. The prospect of a liberal outcome at Geneva 
does not look good. 

Lancashire conceded more to Commonwealth producers 
than it considered reasonable three years ago. The British 
Government’s proposal for an increase in Hongkong’s quota 
on renewal of the pact in January has already been rejected 
by the island’s manufacturers. Canada and Australia wish to 
limit imports which their industrialists consider too high. 
Members of the common market might regard the request for 
bigger markets as just another irritating call on their generosity. 
American manufacturers will press for higher protective tariffs 
unless quotas impose a significant curb on imports. In effect 
the developing countries are asking for trade, not aid. Un- 
fortunately, some industries in the West want things exactly 
the other way round. 
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Trustees on Their Mark 


with nowadays. On Monday it was a belated amend- 

ment to the Trustee Investments Bill that was held 
responsible for its poor state. This will empower the 
Treasury to vary the permissive division of trust funds 
from.§0: 50 up te 25: 75—the former figure in the two ratios 
being, in rough terms, the gilt-edged and debenture portion 
and the latter-the maximum for equities and preference shares, 
It seems a little odd to have brought in: such a radical--shift 
in the bill at so late a stage, but it is not likely that the Treasury 
will be quick to use its-new discretionary power, though it 
may be useful-to have in reserve in future years. The critics 
who have been demanding greater flexibility in the bill have 
scored a distinct hit. Now the bill is through its final stages 
in the House of Commons and its enactment is to be expected 
in the next two or three weeks, 


A NY stick is good enough to beat the gilt-edged market 


It is not an easy bill to analyse, and it may not be an 
easy Act for many trustees to operate. Most modern trust 
instruments give trustees wide investment powers. The bill 
is not intended for them, but rather for old trusts with re- 
stricted powers, for intestacies, and for future cases where no 
specific provisions about investments are laid down. Trustees 
operating under any instrument made before the Royal Assent 
will be able to use the powers under the Act, if they wish—the 
decision is entirely theirs. The same is true of, say, a local 
authority operating a superannuation fund with powers of 
equity investment under a private act. It can stay with its own 
act if it wishes—as it is likely to do until its equity holdings 
are worth half of the whole portfolio. But it will be free at 
any future time to adopt the new powers. Those authorities 
that have no private act will be able to use the new arrange- 
ments if they wish to bring ordinary shares into their super- 
annuation funds. Trustees for private funds can free them- 
selves of any restrictive or exclusive clauses in their trust 
instruments—again, if they wish. Any exclusive powers that 
are written into instruments drawn up after the bill is enacted 
will not be escapable in this way. : 


A number of cases can be distinguished, among the infinite 
variety that present themselves, as examples.of what trustees 
may be able to do under the bill—subject to the obvious points 
that it is not yet law and that lawyers themselves find it 


awkward to interpret. In due course it is likely to produce 
a crop of case law. 


], A trust where investment powers were confined to ‘the 
original trustee list. ; 

- Ata moment of his own choosing, and with no other formality, 

the trustee values his fund: (the bill does not define the prices 
to be used) and divides it equally between “ narrower -range ” 

- and “ wider range-” parts (hereinafter “ NR ” and “ WR ”).. ‘The 
WR part at this stage can. be in only. NR securities ; thereafter 
they can be retained or, as is to.be presumed, switched into WR 
securities. The trustee cannot transfer cash or investments 
from the NR fund to the WR fund unless he makes a com- 
pensating transfer of NR securities from the WR part—which 
for practical purposes means gilt-edged. ~~ 

When property accrues to the trust from the investments it 
holds (for example, from ‘realised profits) it belongs to the 
appropriate portion, NR or WR. But a late amendment now 
requires that all interest and dividends accumulated in the trust 
fund must be split 50 : 50 between NR and WR, no matter from 
which part they arise. A scrip issue in respect of an existing 
holding of ordinary shares would belong to the WR portion. 
The same must be true of a rights issue, for which the subscrip- 
tion price must be found from existing WR funds or from new 
funds accruing for WR investments. If an NR security yields a 
rights issue in the form of a WR security, the WR fund must 
find the money. The result could be, over time, that the WR 
part comes to represent more than half of the fund, taken at 
current values, and perhaps a lot more. . 

When property accrues to the trust from new funds it must 
be divided equally between the two parts. But when capital is 
released from the trust, it appears from section 2 (4) that the 
trustee has absolute discretion about. what securities to release. 
If, however, he were tempted, say, to eliminate the NR invest- 
ments and. retain all the WR investments, he might offend 
against the “ prudent man ” rules long established in case law. 

Splitting of trusts may involve complications under the bill. 
Assume that a trust originally equally divided between NR and 
WR investments is valued at the time of the split £600 in gilt- | 
edged (NR) and £1,400 in ordinary shares (WR) and that two 
equal continuing trusts are to be created. Then the trustee 
must create two equal funds, each consisting of £700 in equities 
and £300 in gilt-edged. Where he has to distribute one portion 
and to maintain the other in trust, he has a wider range of choice. 
He can appropriate £700 in equities and £300 in gilt-edged to 
the continuing trust, or £500 in each, or some proportidns 





NARROWER RANGE INVESTMENTS 


|. * Defence Bonds and National Savings Certi- 
ficates (including Ulster). 

. “Deposits in Post Office Savings Bank, 
Trustee Savings Banks and clearing banks. 

3. British Government stocks, Government 
guaranteed stocks, Treasury bills and tax reserve 


6. Fixed interest securities and mortgage loans 1. 
of British local authorities. 

7. Fixed interest securities issued in Britain by 
the International Bank. 

8.. Debenture and loan stocks issued in Britain 


WIDER RANGE INVESTMENTSt+ 


Any quoted securities issued in Britain by a 
British ergo h has a share capital of not 
less than £1 million and has paid dividends on ali 
its share capital in the five preceding years. 


2. Shares in a building societ, designated under 


certificates. 

4. Fixed interest securities of British public 
authorities and nationalised industries (including 
Agricultural Mortgage Corporation and Scottish 
Agricultural Mortgage Corporation). 

Fixed interest securities issued in Britain and 
repayable in sterling by Commonwealth govern- 
ments, local and public authorities and the stock 
of the Bank of Ireland. 





* These two categories do not require advice. 





by a British company that has a share capital of not 
less than £1 million and has paid dividends on all 
its share capital in the five preceding years. 

9. Debenture, guaranteed and preference stocks 
of British water companies. 

10. Deposits in special investment departments 
of the Trustee Savings Banks. 

11. Deposits in a building society designated 
under the House Purchase and Housing Act, 1959. 

12. Freehold mortgages and leasehold mort- 
gages with not less than 60 years to run. 

13 Perpetual rent charges on land. 


the House Purchase and Housing Act, 1959. 


3. Units in a unit trust authorised by the Board 
of Trade. 





T Having split the trust fund 50 : 50 between the 
“* narrower ’’ and “‘ wider ”” es, the trustee 


need not, unless he so wishes, 50 per cent of 
the investments simply to those listed in the 
“wider” range but can include in that part 
securities and properties fisted in the “narrower”’ 
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between the two limits. If the continuing trust is set up with 
£500 in equities and {£500 in gilt-edged, the distributable share 
would consist of £900 in equities and £100 in gilt-edged. 


2. A trust confined to trustee investments plus positive power 
to invest in specified securities. 


Section 3 enables the trustee to set aside the specified securities 
in a “special range ” fund, and to split the remainder §0: 50. 
When “ special range” property is sold it must be reinvested 
in “ special range” holdings or split equally between the NR 
and WR parts. Money to be subscribed for rights arising on 
“special range” property, or indeed for any investment in 
“ special range ” property, may be found from any part of the 
fund, 


A trust composed of trustee securities plus the power to 
retain other securities from the original estate. 


This is likely to be a common case, and a tricky one, since it 
involves an attempt to combine the powers under the trust 
instrument with the powers under the bill. Where the retained 
securities include any now detailed in the NR list, these must 
be taken into the NR or WR parts. All others, whether WR 
investments or otherwise, can be put into a “special range” 
fund which, as under example 2, is left entirely separate, leaving 
the rest of the fund to be plit 50: 50. Since the trustee has the 
right only to retain these securities, with no power of reinvest- 
ment, he must divide the proceeds of sale of any “ special range ” 
securities equally between NR and WR parts. Rights on 
“special range” securities can be financed from any part of 
the fund. 


4, Local authority superannuation funds. 


Resort to “special range” machinery is not open to trusts 
that have secured a variation in their instruments by court order 
in the ten years before the bill is enacted ; they will have to 
fall in with the bill or go to the court for a new variation. Nor 
is it open to local authorities that have private acts governing 
the investment of their superannuation funds—there are 19 of 
these. In general, their maximum power of investment in 
non-trustee investments is 50 per cent, which includes deben- 
tures, preference shares and ordinary shares. There may be a 
few that started early and pursued an aggressive equity policy, 
who now find themselves with 50 per cent or more of their 
portfolio, at current values, in ordinary shares, preference shares, 
and debenture stocks. These are likely to consider seriously the 
division of their funds under the bill. The following pro forma 
example illustrates the point: 


or asthe values 
NO 5 c6sc5s her ieee ewes 1,000,000 800,000 
SPOOR <0 cose tk sbi0s po bewss 150,000 100,000 
Preference shares............-. 150,000 100,000 
Ordinary Shares ..0.ciscdseces 700,000 1,000,600 


Under the private powers, the funds have been invested 50: 50 
as between gilt-edged and industrial securities. If the authority 
uses the new powers, its holdings will have to be divided: 


WR 


NR 
Gilt-edged, £800,000 Equities, £1,000,000 


Debentures, £100,000 
Other NR from WR realisations £100,000 


The table assumes, as would be likely, that the preference shares 
would be reinvested in debentures or gilt-edged in the NR. 
Accumulating interest and dividends must be equally divided 
between NR and WR. For the time being, a 6 per cent plus 
return on the NR part would help a WR part invested largely 
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in growth equities at 3 per cent or less. But when these latter 
come to yield, say, 10 per cent on the values at which they 
were taken into the WR part, the accumulation of the equity 
fund will be correspondingly prejudiced. 


These examples may be of some partial enlightenment to 
those responsible for administering trust funds. Plenty of 
uncertainties remain. One relates to the need for “ proper 
advice,” in writing, about buying or retaining any security 


from “a person who is reasonably believed by the trustee to 


be qualified by his ability in and practical experience of finan- 
cial matters.” Some lawyers regard this clause as a speculative 
attempt to.codify the case law of several hundred years and 
do not feel too confident about it. But it seems capable of 
working satisfactorily and certainly less restrictively than the 
narrow original qualifications laid down for advisers would 
have done. For some trustees a lot of preparation will be 
necessary before they are able to take advantage of the bill. 
The professional trustees, on the other hand, have already 
gone some considerable way in preparation—selling gilt-edged 
and holding temporary short-term investments (with a mini- 


mal sacrifice of income, under present market conditions). 


To measure the gilt-edged holdings of trust accounts is a 
chancy exercise, and to guess what proportion of these will 
be switched into wider range securities even chancier. 
Undoubtedly, there is a considerable volume of mobilised trust 
money awaiting the enacting of the bill for immediate invest- 
ment in equities. The recent setback in the equity market 
has put this section on a more attractive yield basis for trustees 
and the latter, if they are well organised, will in some cases 
have already taken firm decisions to switch a given proportion 
of their funds into equities as soon as this is lawful, without 
much or perhaps any regard to prevailing prices. 

This is the basis of the argument that the Royal Assent will 
be the signal for a buying boom across the whole equity 
market. It may be so. Yet the timing may also coincide 
with the Chancellor’s package of remedial measures for the 
economy which could have the opposite effect. in the longer 
run, after the first excitement (if there is any) is over, the 
consequences will become increasingly clear—more and more 
equities destined for the deep-freeze of long-term investment. 
The Economist, which in its modest way was urging the need 
for reforming the Trustee Act a generation ago, rejoices that 
here, at any rate, is one cause that has not been lost. 








INVESTMENT SERVICES ON LATER PAGES 


PROFITS ANALYSIS 


Profits for the quarter ended June 30th are discussed on page 276 
A full analysis of the figures is given on pages 296 and 297 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 291, 292 and 293 on: 


Butlin’s Thomson Newspapers London County Freehold 
Pontin’s British Drug Houses Express Dairy 
Warner’s Holiday John Thompson George Cohen 

Camps Consett Iron Ruston and Hornsby 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stocks, prices, yields and security indices on pages 294 and 295 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 293 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and public finance on page 298 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








STERLING 


Touching Wood and Going Short 


© nobody’s surprise, sterling has con- 

tinued weak in the foreign exchange 
market, and the volume of selling has 
increased, No one expects any change until 
the Chancellor at last tells the world what 
he proposes to do; and his measures will 
need to be convincing, on the key point of 
improving Britain’s competitiveness, if they 
are to do their job in the exchange market. 
By postponing action for so long, leaving 
the financial markets thinking about nothing 
else, the Chancellor has stiffened the test 
that he has to pass. 

The Bank of England has had to give sub- 
stantial official support this week, even 
though it has let the spot rate on the dollar 
fall below $2.784. Discounts on forward 
sterling continue high—though at the 
equivalent of 43 per cent per annum on the 
dollar and 6 per cent on the Swiss franc and 
the mark they are still sensibly less. than the 
discounts in the 19§7 crisis. The market 
detects no evidence now of official support 
in the forward market. But the out- 
flow of funds from London is probably 
heavier than at any time since the move- 
ment began last March. There is no reason 
to believe a report in the Sunday Telegraph 
that the Continental central banks stopped 
giving support to sterling in June and that 
the gold loss of £47 million was a true indi- 
cation of that month’s withdrawals of 
private funds. After the annual meeting 
of the Bank for International Settlements in 
the middle of June it was made clear that 
“effective co-operation ” was continuing— 





GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE RESERVES 
IN JUNE — $ million 











Accumulations of sterling by Continental 
central banks have reduced losses of reserves 
shown by the United Kingdom; but they are 
included in the reserve gains shown by the 
creditors, 





though it was also clear that the bankers 
were thinking about how they could con- 
solidate the credits. The obvious way is 
through the International Monetary Fund. 

Britain has been inhibited from making 
such a drawing hitherto by its reluctance to 
draw US dollars. But it now seems clear 
that a drawing cannot wait until the pro- 
posals for increasing the Fund’s resources 
of Continental currencies by borrowing have 
gone through. A drawing might therefore 
be announced at the time of the Chan- 
cellor’s measures—with the size of the credit 
possibly dependent on the content of the 
measures. The international creditors, 
reasonably, may soon be getting tougher 
about the kind of’ prospectus on which they 
are prepared to provide more money. 


IN THE MARKETS 





Around and Around 


HE London stock markets, too, are 

biting their nails and wearing out their 
nerves while they wait for the great 
economic statement. While investors and 
dealers try to guess what the Chancellor’s 
measures might be, and whether the markets 
have over-discounted them, the volume of 
business has contracted. Equity prices, 
having rallied slightly; fell again in mid- 
week—on Thursday the Financial Times 
index lost 5.3 points to 308.60. Gilt-edged 
appear to have reached some sort of 
resistance point. With yields on irredeem- 
ables up to 63 per cent the market has this 
week seen some switching out of dated 
stocks—an unfamiliar movement. But it is 
impossible to be optimistic about gilt-edged 
while sterling is in jeopardy. This is the 
major influence; the minor one is the 
trustee legislation. Thus. the line up for 
coming months could be said to be: 


Chancellor’s Measures v. Sterling and 
Trustee Act. 
All will depend on the strength of the home 
team. 


In the most general terms, one may risk 
some hypothetical guesses about market 
responses to whatever the measures turn out 
to be. If the measures are generally judged 
to be inadequate for sterling the worst im- 
pact would presumably be on gilt-edged. 
Any indication that the government might 
let the exchange rate fall could be seen as 
an alleviating influence for equities ; but if 


the prospect was rather for further restric- 
tion, equities could be hit equally hard. 
A series of measures consisting of piecemeal 
cuts and new imposts could affect some 
shares quite sharply—thus a Io per cent 
surcharge on purchase tax could cause a 
bad knock in the car market, especially if 
it coincides with stiffer hire purchase. Cuts 
in public investment could obviously hit 
particular supplying firms. But a rise in 
Bank rate would not necessarily be bad for 
banks. A package that was restrictionist 
but of uncertain efficacy for sterling could 
easily depress both eh-ererd and equities 
together. 

Really tough measures directed to reduc- 
ing costs—that is, acting on wages and 
tariffs—ought to be a tonic for gilt-edged, 
even if Bank rate is raised at the same time. 
With the prospect of lower profit margins 
and strikes, such measures would bring 
no immediate joy to dividend prospects— 
but they would strengthen industry’s long- 
term prospects. Initially, however, gilt- 
edged could rise and equities fall. In that 
case, as the market is now asking itself, 
would a trustee with newly gained freedom 
be more impressed by the rise in equity 
yields than he is put off by the demon- 
stration that equities can fall in value too ? 
So the argument goes around and around, 
while the prudent hedge their bets and lend 
to corporations at 6 per cent plus. 


Berlin over Wall Street 


A correspondent cables : 


Mi 690 the Dow Jones industrial average 
is now midway between the peak of 
710 touched in the middle of May and the 
670 level to which it fell in the subsequent 
reaction. While a good many dealers are 
confident that equity prices have begun 
their usual summer rise there is still enough 
uncertainty and nervousness among: inves- 
tors to prompt the questions whether the 
rally is really yet under way and, if it is, 
how far it can be expected to go. There 
is no doubt that business is recovering but 
the improvement in corporate earnings is 
not yet marked and a rash of price cuts in 
chemicals, plastics, paper and appliances 
may hold profits down despite the rise in 
sales. Moreover, though Wall Street is 
accustomed to international crises there is 
plenty of worry about Berlin ; while some 
military issues, notably aircraft shares, have 
attracted renewed support investors do not 
appear to be eager to make new commit- 
ments in any great volume. In contrast to 
past war scares, which usually sparked off 
almost indiscriminate buying on the 
grounds that inflation was sure to result, the 
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Berlin crisis is being treated more soberly—. 
and more fearfully. ; 

It may be significant that electronics, 
Wall Street’s favourite growth stocks in the 
1950s which were pushed up to new peaks 
by every earlier war scare, are now in a 
bear market. Competitive prices and the 
slowdown in defence contracts: have not 
merely checked the growth of the industry 
but have led to losses for some of the 
prominent companies. This shake-out in 
electronics stocks ‘has long been predicted 
but it has come at a time when the economy 
is recovering and when defence spending 
seems to be heading to new peaks. It 
has therefore come as a shock to Wall Street 
and it is responsible for a good deal of the 
caution now evident among speculators. 
The managers of those institutional funds 
that still have plenty of money to invest 
are now complaining that it is harder than 
ever to make a judicious choice, for the 
market has already discounted a vigorous 
recovery and the issues that can be thought 
to be undervalued are few and far between. 
Dealers do not expect any serious decline 
but they are not bidding prices up as they 
did earlier this year. Thus if the summer 
rally has started, it is at a walk rather than 
a canter. 


NEW ISSUES 


Hiccups in the City? 


Ss always happens when stock markets 
are uncertain, the number and weight 
of recent new issues has been named as 
one of the contributing causes of the weak- 
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ness. Certainly, the stock market is finding 
it difficult to digest all the issues and looks, 
indeed,. as if it may soon be suffering from 
indigestion. This is most evident in fixed 
interest securities, with the 6 per cent New 
Zealand loan standing at 2 discount, the 
British Insulated and Rolls-Royce deben- 
tures at 14 discount and the steel prior 
charges (on which the final call has still to 
be made) below their issue prices. To be 
certain of success a first class industrial 
debenture issue has now to offer about 67 
per cent, as the announcement this week by 
Scottish and Newcastle Breweries shows ; 
its offer is £43 million of a 6} per cent 
debenture 1978-83 at 943.. But although 
dealings in the new shares arising from the 
Distillers rights issue began at a small 
premium, the equity market is hardly less 
comfortable. Rights issues press heavily 
upon it and the Colvilles shares, for ex- 
ample, have fallen to the issue price of 
57s. 6d. so that the rights are worth nothing. 
The chance of success for the smaller issues 
is therefore open to doubt and several com- 
panies, indeed, have announced this week 
that they would be postponing their appeals. 
The bigger issues, moreover, are absorbing 
institutional money that otherwise would 
have been used to buy existing stocks and 
it must be wondered whether the life offices, 
after taking up their rights, willbe willing 
to add much more to their equity holdings 
this year. 

In these circumstances, the directors of 
City Centre Properties were faced with a 
difficult problem in deciding upon the right 
method to raise permanent capital to sus- 
tain their property development programme. 
Clearly, they did not want to limit the com- 
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pany’s freedom to charge its properties or 
to borrow money; nor did they want to 
pay a high rate of fixed interest while the 
property developments were maturing ; nor, 
equally, did they want to dilute the equity 
before the investments began to yield divi- 
dends. Not surprisingly, they have decided 
upon the issue of a convertible loan. This 
hybrid is not, as the institutions have made 
clear in the past, suitable for an industrial 
company ; but it admirably suits the needs 
of a property company and the institutions 
which help to finance its developments. By 
offering attractive conversion rights, CCP 
is getting the money cheaply, issuing at par 
£18,939,830 of the convertible loan at 5 
per cent until the conversion options expire 
in December, 1964, and at 64 per cent 
thereafter. The loan is finally redeemable 
in'1970. Effectively, ordinary shareholders 
in CCP who subscribe by right to this loan 
can convert each £1 of loan stock into one 
ordinary share at a price equivalent to 60s. 
in 1962, 62s. in 1963 and 64s. in 1964. 
The present price of the CCP shares is 
56s. 3d. and before the options finally expire 
the directors expect to pay a dividend of 
not less than 40 per cent (against the 
current 254 per cent). Mr Cotton and Mr 
Clore and certain institutional shareholders 
have agreed to take up the rights on 
£9,669,690 of the stock (that is about 51 
per cent) and in doing so they will receive 
a commission of 1} per cent from CCP. 
This is the same as the commission paid to 
the sub-underwriters of the rest of the issue. 
The advantages of being a shareholder and 
a sub-underwriter at the same time were 
underlined when dealings began in the new 
loan stock at 6d. premium. 





Crisis Measures 
of the Past 





in their remedies. 


The patient underwent a major surgical operation twelve years ago but has 
contracted the same disease at regular intervals ever since. The doctors, although 
swayed periodically by changes in fashion, have shown much the same consistency 

















Pinca’ 1949 ' 1951-52 1955-56 1956 (Suez) 1957 1960-61 
Exchange (Summer and autumn) (Nov., °51; Mar.,°52) (Feb. July, Oct. °55; (Dec.) (Sept.) (Fan., April, Fune 1960; 
and trade Feb., ’56) Mar.-April, ’61) 

Sterling devalued from Import quotas cut. Official support for Credits from IMF,on Restrictions on sterling (1961) Support for ster- 
$4 -03 to $2 -80. transferable sterling understanding that im- creditstonon-residents. ling from Continental 
(‘‘market converti- port controls to be central banks under 
Import quotas cut. bility °’). avoided. “Basle’’ arrangements. 
Cuts in government Food subsidies cut, to Income tax cut in April Surcharge of 1s. a gal- Public investment tobe In mid-1960, public 
Fiscal expenditure (notably finance income tax budget; purchase tax lonon petrol. frozen at previous year’s investment programme 
next year’s investment reliefs. and profits tax raised in level. for 1961-62 scheduled 
programmes). autumn budget. to be kept to level of 
Tougher borrowing for 1960-61. 
local authorities. 
(1961) Smallest bud- 
Freeze, then cuts, in geted overall deficit 
public investment pro- since Cripps: powers 
grammes. Ending of for two new regulators. 
investment ‘allowances. 
Capital Issues Com- Bank rate reactivated Bank rate 3-3}-4}-5} Bank rate 5-7 per cent. (1960) Bank rate 4- 
Monetary mittee told to disallow and raised from 2-2} per cent. HP restric- 6-54-5 per cent. 


scrip (“‘bonus”’) issues. 
Banks requested to cur- 
tail advances. 


cent. 


CIC asked to tighten 


Gloom in gilt-edged scrutiny 
lifts yields above 33 per 


cent. 


per cent, then 4 per 


check advances. 


tions reimposed, and 
then stiffened twice. 


CIC asked to tighten 
scrutiny and banks to 
cut advances. 


and banks to 


CIC asked to tighten 
scrutiny and banks told 
to cut advances. 


Special deposits called. 
HP restrictions reim- 
posed—later eased. 

Gloom in gilt-edged 


lifts yields above 6} p¢! 
cent. 
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Prospects and the 
Chancellor 


LL the big banks have now declared 

their interim dividends. The 
announcements offered the market no sur- 
prises. The interims were all either as 
forecast or were raised to exactly half the 
1960 total payment. 

The first half of 1961 has been profitable 
for the banks ; their dividend caution was 
evidently based on the uncertain outlook. 
What happens to bank profits in coming 
months depends largely on the Chancellor’s 
new measures. An increase in Bank rate 
would raise the banks’ earnings on ad- 
vances ; and average advances outstanding 
are almost certain to remain higher. On 
the other hand, use of the new tax’ regu- 
lators would, by increasing government 
revenue and in all likelihood producing an 
overall Exchequer surplus, tend to squeeze 
floating debt and bank liquidity still 
further. In any case, the banks face a con- 
tinuing rise in staff costs: Barclays this 
week conceded a cut in its standard work- 
ing week from 42 to 40 hours, which in 
practice will mean more overtime pay. 

In these circumstances, and in the stock 
market’s mood of gen:ral uncertainty, last 
week’s announcement by Barclays of a 
tights issue surprised both the market and 
the other banks. The Midland, admittedly, 
anounced a new issue in April, to raise 
{24 million. But at this time the Mid- 
land’s capital funds were only 2.6 per cent 
of its deposits compared with an average of 
around 4.1 per cent for the other banks. 
As the table shows it is now Barclays that 
is in lowest place, being the only bank with 
aratio below 4 per cent. If the Barclays 
issue were to bring the ratio to the average 
of the other banks, it would be in the region 
of £13 million. 

A bank is much less dependent than an 
industrial company on its capital funds, 
since expansion depends basically on the 
liquid assets the Government makes avail- 
able rather than on new money raised on the 
market. But there is a general principle 
that capital funds should cover at least the 
fixed assets. Barclays published fixed 
assets at June 30th were in the books at 
{50 million ; its capital funds were £64 
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million. . The margin is small, especially 
as there are certain other long-term com- 


mitments that might also be considered . 


fixed assets. Nowadays the banks recog- 
nise that some of their advances are in 
fact more in the nature of fixed invest- 
ments than self-liquidating loans ; and while 
the book valuation of premises is ludi- 
crously low, this does not strictly affect the 
argument about matching fixed assets with 
fixed capital. The other banks, except 
Lloyds, have their published fixed -assets 
covered almost twice over by capital funds. 


STEEL 





- Direct Exports Improve 


N May Britain exported a greater tonnage 

of steel products than in any other 
month since the war except October, 1959, 
when there was an American steel strike. 
And as imports of steel have gone on declin- 
ing, net exports of steel have risen strongly 













this year. The chart shows the medium- 
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term record: in the first five months of 1961 
net exports amounted to 224,000 tons 
against 181,000 tons in January-May, 1960. 
Exports of plates and heavy sections are now 
running at about 800,000 tons a year: those 
of sheet, cut back when home demand is 
clamant and running free when the manu- 


‘ facture of motors and consumer durables 


slackens off, have recently risen to about 
half a million tons a year, against the total 
of 528,000 tons in 1957 during an earlier 
motor recession ; and there has been some 


BANK DIVIDENDS AND CAPITAL 





DIVIDENDS+ 

1959 1960 1961 

Int. Fin ine. Fins int 

Barclays o © éacu ater’ 5* 5 6 7 6!', 
a ere ae 44, 55 5§ 55, 5 

Midland... oc. cees 7'2 9!, 8', 10!, 9', 
National Provincial 834* 6's 6!g 6g 7 

‘estminster Aree 5 55, 55:2. 7'li2 623 
mirict .ci i vate 8i,* 7 7 9 8 
Martins. ..Jcssuune 8* 8 7 8 7 


*On capital before rights issue. 
JAllowing for £24 million rights issue. 


t Dividends adjusted for scrip issues. 





CAPITAL SHARE PRICES 
Ratio of capital 
funds to Current 
deposits yield 
(per cent) (per 
End- End- june 30, Jan. 18, May 17; July 13, cent) 
1958 1960 1961 1961 1961 1961 
3-1 3-7 3-6 65/9 93/3 77/3 3-4 
3-6 4-4 5-0 58/4 77/- 60/6 3-6 
2:1 2°6 4-0§ | 69/3 103/2 75/6 4-0 
2°8 4:1 4-4 | 74/- 97/- 77/9 3-6 
3-2 4-0 4:0 | 62/9 95/6 75/- 3-6 
3-2 4:2 4:2 | 74/3 98/3 84/9 3-8 
3-3 4-6 4-5 ' 18/7'2 25/6 21/412 3-5 


¢ Prices adjusted for scrip issues. 
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revival of the traditional export trade in 
rails (to.India, following a release of interim 
credits from this country). 

Competition in the world steel market, 
the Iron and Steel Board commented this 
month, has been strong and growing. Yet 
not all the world’s major producing indus- 
tries switch as readily to the export market 
when home demand softens as Britain (steel 
output in the first half of 1961 was 14 per 
cent below that of the same months of 
1960): in particular, the United States has 
never made the massive drive for overseas 
sales, at prices that could be low when it is 
running far below capacity, that would 
often have seemed -possible for it. Some 
students. explain this on the grounds. that 
American steelmakers are unwilling to -do 
anything that might undermine home prices 
which offer comfortable’ margins .even at 
very low operating rates. But of late, inside 
the Un‘ted States considerable erosion of 
those firm home prices has developed, with 
certain major companies withdrawing price 
lists and making deals customer by cus- 
tomer. Modifications of some American 
steelmakers’ attitudes towards export prices 
could follow. 


RUSS'AN AVIATION 


On All Fronts 


HEN that mature young Soviet techno- 

logist, Major Gagarin, told his 
London audience that space flight was 
merely a matter of training and “a little 
knowledge ” he was displaying a good many 
of the psychological features considered 
essential for an astronaut. Space is no place 
for the introvert, the worrier, the dreamer 
or the fool. It demands all the characteris- 
tics that Major Gagarin has shown during 
his London visit, a cheerful, uncomplicated 
temperament not easily ruffled and possibly 
not easily hurried either ; physical stamina 
rather than strength, quick intelligence and 
an assured acceptance of responsibility. The 
Russians have been anxious to show their 
hero to a wider audience ; they had accepted 
an invitation for him to visit the Paris air 
show early in June only to have it with- 
drawn by the French with an unaccustomed 
lack of finesse when it was discovered that 
his visit would clash with that of President 
Kennedy. They had also prepared with 
great care the début of their new military 
aircraft at the Moscow air display, held two 
days before Major Gagarin’s arrival in this 
country. 

The two events provided a unique 
opportunity to underline Russia’s technical 
progress in aviation by demonstrating that 
the great effort that has gone into the 
development of the biggest and most power- 
ful rockets in the world has also been 
matched by equal advances in manned air- 
craft. The Moscow show demonstrated 
that Russia today is probably the nearest 
thing on earth to an aircraft manufacturers’ 
dreamland, covering every conceivable line 
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of development down to a Soviet version of 
that white elephant, the Rotodyne. Russia 
today is in the same state as Britain was in 
the pre-Sandys era and as the United States 
was before the cut-back in military pro- 
grammes. Whether such great variety of 
aircraft is necessary, from a military point 
of view, is a question strictly for the birds. 


Although nearly all the military aircraft 
on show have been identified by Western 
observers before, this was the first time the 
new types had appeared at a public display; 
during the past three of four years remark- 


ably few military aircraft have been seen. 


at Soviet air shows. During that period 
these new types, mainly 1,500 mile-an- 
hour fighters and bombers able to fly at 
twice the speed of sound, some with inter- 
continental range, were presumably still 
under development and the Soviet public 
had to make do with civil aircraft which, 
Western designers may be glad to note, seem 
to run into as many delays and teething 
troubles as new airliners in the West. The 
appearance of the new military machines 
will cause a flurry in the United States, not 
because they represent an advance on any- 
thing that the United States can build but 
because they represent just those types of 
which production has been cut back or 
cancelled in favour of missiles. If Mr 
Khrushchev wished to strain the western 
economies by intensifying the arms race he 
could not have thought of a better way to 
do it. 


HIRE PURCHASE 





Stiffer Terms and Higher 
Charges ? 


w= a stiffening of hire purchase 
terms is not expected to be enforced 


by the Chancellor in his forthcoming 
measures, it now seems likely to be volun- 
tarily effected by the finance houses 
themselves. A statement last weekend by 
the Finance Houses Association, repre- 
senting the larger companies in the business, 
drew attention to the “appreciable in- 
crease ” in interest rates in recent weeks and 
to the “ continuation of the trend for normal 
operating expenses to rise.” The finance 
companies are therefore considering two 
steps: a rise in the minimum deposit to 25 
per cent on new cars (compared with the 
statutory 20 per cent) and to 33} per cent 
on used cars (compared with the present 
FHA minimum of 25 per cent); and an 
increase in service charges, which at present 
rise upwards from 73 per cent a year on the 
initial amount for new cars, and may soon 
rise nearer the FHA maximum range of 9 
per cent for new cars to 12 per cent for cars 
over three years old. The finance com- 
panies are also thinking about making an 
assault on dealers’ commissions, at least 
to stop these rising as they automatically 
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would in line’ with increased service 


o> Fe Finance Houses Association: has’ not - 
yet taken a firm decision, and in any case 


whatever it decides is not likely to be 
followed by all outside houses and by 
dealers financing their own business. But 
in the past few months, chastened by their 
earlier over-trading, hire purchase men have 
begun to see the virtues of self-imposed 
restraints, and have been much less ready 
to go ahead for more business on any terms. 
There is good logic, on the principles of 
sound hire purchase finance, for a rise in 
minimum deposits to ensure that the hirer 
has ‘a sufficient stake in the vehicle he is 
using. 

But an all round increase in service 
charges is a different matter. Admittedly, 
the finance houses have had to raise the 
interest allowances on large deposits placed 
with them by companies and institutions to 
counter the withdrawal of foreign funds. 
This has also greatly increased competition 
for money in the local authority mortgage 
market, which now offers 6} per cent for 
seven-day loans. But interest-rates on bank 
overdrafts—at least at the time of writing— 
have not risen, and are below their level in 
the second half of 1960. As everybody 
knows, the main recent worry in hire pur- 
chase has been not the cost of. borrowing 
money but getting hirers to repay. Apart 
from the 1960 crop of defaults, the finance 
houses feel that their costs of collection may 
be rising generally. Wage earners, with 
fluctuating weekly incomes, often find it 
more difficult than salary earners to meet 
relatively high instalments regularly. But 
the many people who meet their instalments 
meticulously will have a legitimate com- 
plaint if their own charges, which are 
already high, are raised in order to provide 
a sufficient cushion for the defaulters and 
the poor risks, The proper course for the 
finance houses is surely to introduce some 
kind of differential in their charges, whether 
by rebates for regular payment or by prefer- 
ential rates on new transactions. If they do 
not, they will deserve to lose their best 
customers. 


TRADE UNION INVESTMENT 





Owners Now 


HE setting up of the Trades Union Unit 
Trust is the réalisation of an idea first 
put forward by Mr Desmond Hirshfield 
over eighteen months ago. His firm acts as 


auditors to the National Union of Railway- — 


men and he was the author of a scheme to 
establish a new unit trust fund, designed 
primarily to facilitate the investment of 
trade union funds in equities. The new 
trust will be managed by M. Samuel, the 
merchant bankers, who will. also act as 
investment advisers to a board which 
includes representatives from the City and 
Westminster. 

In the past, trade union funds have been 
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invested almost entirely in gilt-edged, cor- 
poration and Commonwealth loans and 
other fixed income stocks. The market 
value of most of these funds has declined | 
steadily. The managers claim that the 
new trust will provide an alternative means © 
for trade union investment, the port-— 
folio of the trust being chosen to meet the 
specific needs of the unions for income (of | 
which some escapes tax). About three 
quarters of the portfolio, it is thought, will 
be in equities and the remainder in fixed 
interest stocks. When the units, initially 
of £1,000 each, are offered later this month 
there should be a good response, for more — 
than a dozen unions have either indicated” 
their intention to invest in the trust or are 
showing a close interest in the scheme—_ 
though, presumably for political reasons, 
some have shown no liking for it. 
Unions will be able to purchase units 
with newly accruing funds or to receive 
them in exchange for some of their existing 
investments (provided that these are con- 
sidered suitable by the managers for inclu- 
sion in the trust’s portfolio), To keep costs 
low, units will be available only on one day 
a month and the charges will be below those 
of other unit trusts—a } per cent initial 
sales charge, § per cent per annum on the 
value of the fund up to £2 million, } per 
cent on any excess up to a further £2 mil- 
lion and 4 per cent on anything above {4 
million. | 
Mr Hirshfield is also trying to interest 
the trade unions in the merits of property 
investments for a part of their superannua- 
tion, pension and provident funds. He is 
proposing to set up a panel of property 
experts, including valuers and surveyors, 
to advise unions interested in acquiring 
first class property investments where the 
emphasis is on income rather than develop- 
ment. 


OIL 


Not the Right Time? 


N° invitation to Baghdad has yet been 
received by the reshuffled team of 
negotiators from the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany and its shareholder companies that 

been preparing to recommence talks will 

General Qasim -since contacts were ft 
established some weeks ago: and it may 
well be that in the immediate state of Anglos 
Iraqi relations, neither side is anxious to 1 
start the negotiations that were suspendé 
in April. Since the original message 
seeking to re-open contact were despatched 
by Lord Monckton of IPC and the Hot 
Maurice Bridgeman of BP, letters have been 
sent from the Western end accepting the 
Iraqi demands on “ dead rents,” discussing 
other points such as relinquishment and the 
disposal of natural gas from. oil wells in Iraq, 
and expressing general optimism in principle 
that a mutually satisfactory result to the 
negotiations could be reached. These 
letters had appeared before the Iraqi claim 
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= “why weren't 
we told...” 


asked Mr. Bold, “about thermal insulation ? ' 


PERSONNEL OF COMPANIES moving to new premises immediately 
notice the winter and summer comfort which pertains in 
factories insulated to the standards of the Thermal Insulation 
(Industrial Buildings) Act. Managements congratulate them- 
selves on the reduction in fuel costs and heating equipment, the 
year-round comfort attained, the built-in fire protection, the 
improved productivity. . . . These benefits can accrue to al 
companies—without moving to new premises—as numerous 
firms have proved. A letter to Newalls will bring free advice 
and estimates based on over 50 years practical experience, 
to the 


in a word. — NEWALLSINSULATION! 


i claim BH NEWALLS INSULATION COMPANY LIMITED, WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM + A MEMBER OF THE TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 
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Profits a puzzle? 


In seeking a solution to the profit puzzle, 
more and more businessmen are turning 
to Japan. Many are becoming aware of 
how profitable it is to trade in this country 
that offers a growing variéty of quality 
products finding ready markets. 


Many of these products are manufactured 
> by companies in light and heavy industry’ 
that carry the Three Diamonds mark. 
These are Mitsubishi companies, all 
represented in foreign trade by their big 
general-trading partner, Mitsubishi Shoji, 


For 90 years Mitsubishi Shoji. has been 
showing overseas buyers the ‘profitable 
way to trade in Japan. Its branches and 
affiliates are in all of the world’s trading 


centres, 


General Importers & Exporters 


MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD, 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 


(Cheapside), London, E.C. 4 





London Branch: Bow Bells House, Bread Street, 
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So much to be done. And so little time. Space being 
probed while populations starve if the rains fail. Jet 
planes outpacing sound while office-bound roads are 
blocked. Civilization must be spread. Quickly. Build 
dams. Irrigate deserts. Make jungles productive. 
Erect bridges. Build roads. Everywhere in the world, 
Priestman excavators are doing these things. 
Everywhere in the world, Priestman dredgers keep 
waterways clear. Everywhere in the world, Priestman 
fine engineering is moving the earth to spread 
civilization faster. 


PRIESTMAN | 


We move the earth all over the world 
PRIESTMAN BROTHERS LIMITED + HULL ° ENGLAND 
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to Kuwait was put forward to have evoked 
some tempered satisfaction in Baghdad: 
making some changes from the original 
negotiating team, IPC and its shareholders 
had made ready to resume the discussions 
that originally began, with representatives 
of this government of ‘Iraq, more than two 
years ago. . 

Le quartorze fuillet is Iraq’s national day 
of independence as well as France’s ; and for 
some weeks past there have been ominous 
conjectures about what General Qasim 
might or might not do to IPC or some part 
of it on that day. There have been hints 
of nationalisation, though not of exactly 
what or how much might be nationalised. 
Since negotiations ended in April, the Iraq 
government has after all exercised a ban, 
and nominally a military one, on explora- 
tion in IPC concession areas not already in 
production, and some further gesture in 
these non-producing areas might be dis- 
played to the Baghdad mob without 
absolutely jeopardising the country’s pre- 
cious current income from IPC’s actual 
operations. Smarting under his rebuff 
before Kuwait, it might be that the General 
would like some alternative triumph to 
show the noble sons of the people: guesses 
among oilmen in Britain and the United 
States varied a good deal, but some of the 
best-informed held that he would not seek 
it via any extreme measure towards IPC. 
The Iraqis chose to heighten uneasiness last 
week with reports of an approach to the 
[talian state concern ENI for technicians to 
run IPC facilities. These reports were true, 
though they were denied in Baghdad as soon 
as it became clear that the Italian Foreign 
Ministry had instructed Signor Mattei that 


B any such “ alternative to the major oil com- 


panies” would be at variance with Italy’s 
foreign policy and obligations to its allies. 


= 


In America’s Court 


i i= International Tin Council now has 
no tin to sell and no export quotas in 
force. Effectively, it has been out of busi- 
ness for the past three weeks, but it has 
nevertheless been exceedingly busy. The 
second international tin agreement came 
formally into being on July rst when the 
tequired number of producers and con- 
sumers of tin ratified or gave notice of their 
intention to ratify it. Contributions to the 
buffer stock were accepted-in. cash: pro- 
ducers will therefore pay £14.6 million into 
the bufter pool, equivalent to 20,000 tons 


sof tin at the current “ floor” price under 


the agreement, and will comfortably meet 
that from the liquidation of the old. buffer 
stock’s assets with profits from the previous 
five years’ dealings. 

Because the council tried to control tin 
prices and failed, it has understandably, if 
a little unfairly, attracted blame for the 
current shortage of tin. Speculation last 
Week as the price of tin bobbed back and 
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forth revolved round what immediate action 
the council might take to try to redeem its 
lost reputation. The obvious courses of 
action were three: to raise the floor price 
now to encourage greater production at the 
earliest possible moment; to begin to 
allocate supplies, a thorny path that it is 
unnecessary to follow at the present time ; 
or to ask the United States for help. The 


‘council decided to invoke America’s help 


and appears to be allowing the United States 
six weeks in which to reply. 

The council informed the American 
Administration of its wish to hold talks 
about possible disposals from the United 
States stockpile and fixed August 22nd as 
the date of its next meeting. Until it is 
known whether and under what circum- 
stances short of war tin will be forth- 
coming from the American stockpile, the 
council and the market can make little 
of the estimates of consumption and supply 
with which they are now juggling. 
same difficulty applies to giving producers 
incentives to mine more tin. : 

After what appears to have been a 
definitely two-side discussion—consumers 
and producers have equal voting rights 
within the agreement—the question of fix- 
ing new price ranges was left over until 
next month. Producers have agreed to 
examine their costs of production and pre- 
sumably to present estimates for perusal at 
the next meeting. At the moment, there 
seems no case for precipitate action before 
some of the uncertainties are cleared up. 
Consumers have increased their stocks and 
are not particularly anxious to buy, and 
some speculators are willing to take their 
profit with prices at the current level. The 
spot price in London is hovering around 
£912 a ton, not yet dramatically higher 
than the council’s shattered “ceiling” of 
£880 a ton. 


GHANA 


Tighter Exchange Controls 


FFECTIVE economic planning, Dr 
Nkrumah has decided, demands a 
knowledge of private capital movements ; 


‘consequently, he has extended Ghana’s 


system of exchange control to include all 
foreign countries and not only, as under 
present law, those countries outside the 
sterling area. All companies and financial 
institutions operating in Ghana must now 
maintain their “uncommitted capital,” or 
temporary surpluses, in Ghana—surrender- 
ing their sterling assets to the Bank of 
Ghana for Ghanaian pounds. Banks and life 
insurance companies however, will be 
allowed to maintain working balances in 
sterling. This move, while it should have 
no effect on Ghana’s total sterling assets, will 
consolidate these assets in the hands of the 
central bank. It will also mean that with the 
London market closed the Accra money 
market will be asked to absorb funds beyond 
its means. The supply of Treasury bills is 
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limited and at the moment the bills yield 
just under 4 per cent. Dr Nkrumah has 
also foreshadowed measures for the closer 
control of imports, directed in particular at 
non-essentials. 

Full details of the new controls have still 
to be confirmed from Ghana and a lot must 
depend on how the Bank of Ghana inter- 
prets them. But it is clear that no one, 
resident or non-resident, may transfer funds 
out of Ghana without the approval of the 
Bank of Ghana. The intention, however, 
is that where in the past guarantees have 
been given to foreign investors, approval 
will be automatic. The generous compen- 
sation paid to the shareholders of the 
British-owned gold mines earlier in the year 
is generally taken in the City as a sign that 
this promise will be honoured. 

These measures, Dr Nkrumah maintains, 


are not the result of weakness in the 


exchange position. In the four years since 
independence, he says, Ghana has spent {55 
million of its foreign assets, and its total ster- 
ling assets still amount to {100 million— 
equivalent to one year’s import bill. They 


-would have been {£15 million higher but 


for the fall in prices on the 
London market. At present Ghana has 
medium-dated debts of £35 million, repay- 
able over the next eight years, and in future 
all external purchases for the 

programme will be financed by foreign 
borrowing. In the coming financial year 
this is scheduled at £33 million. 


ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 





Getting at the Facts 


HE Atomic Energy Authority devotes, 
as usual, considerable space in its cur- 
rent annual report to describing how it 
spends its time, but gives no information 
on how it s its money. This is not, 
perhaps, entirely the AEA’s fault. It is in- 
hibited by a security system that fails to 
recognise that anyone who wants to know 
the number of people working in this coun- 
try on atomic weapons has only to stand 
at the gates of Aldermaston any day of the 
week counting heads as the men go in. At 
a guess, however, perhaps a third of the 
AEA’s staff of 40,000 and the lion’s share 
of its 5,000 professionally qualified scientists 
and engineers work on civil research and 
development. This accounts for most of the 
staff in the research (Harwell) and reactor 
groups and for some of those working in its 
engineering divisions. The rest, apart from 
a London headquarters of 500, are engaged 
in routine production of uranium, plu- 
tonium and other nuclear materials, the 
manufacture of reactor fuel and its subse- 
quent treatment ;. the design, maintenance 
and engineering of these basic production 
plants, and the manufacture and develop- 
ment of weapons. 
pe en oe ee 
*s report, nor is it ible to any- 
where in its pages the wages nearly half 
Continued on page 279 
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Profits: Still Slowing Down 


§ Be accounts of 892 companies were 
analysed in the second quarter of the 
year and the detailed figures of this analysis 
appear on pages 296 and 297. The gross 
trading profits of these companies rose by 
63 per cent to £1,308 million. Most of 
these profits were earned in the calendar 
year, 1960, though about 15 per cent of 
the companies which published their reports 
in the second quarter drew up their 
accounts on March 31st. ~o 

The rise of 63 per cent in trading profits 
is the lowest recorded since the last quarter 
of 1959 and it reflects in part the large 
influence played by oil and food companies. 
The oil companies included in the latest 
analysis reported a rise of just under 4 per 
cent in profits while the food companies, 
including the Unilever giant, reported a fall 
of 13 per cent. A number of food companies 
earned higher profits and this offset’all but 
£34 million of the £9 million fall in trading 
profits reported by Unilever. Of the other 
important groups, the profits of the chemi- 
cal and pairit companies, including Imperial 
Chemical Industries, rose by 133 per cent 
and those of engineering companies by 113 
per cent. The profits of companies in the 
miscellaneous manufacturing group rose by 
6 per cent, just a little less than the indus- 
trial average. The biggest increase in profits 
was reported by the tobacco group and this 
rise of 22 per cent was closely followed by 
the increase of 213 per cent reported by 
. cotton companies. Falls in profits occurred 
in motors (down by 13 per.cent), shipping 
(down by less than 1 per cent), silk and 
rayon (down by 53 per cent) and wool 
(down by 73 per cent), Unlike the rubber 
plantation companies, whose profits rose by 
19 per cent, the profits of the tea companies 


fell by 64 per cent. The latter was one of 
only three sections where ordinary divi- 
dends were reduced. Not surprisingly, the 
other two were shipping and shipbuilding, 
for though shipbuilding profits were slightly 
higher they were earned in orders that have 
not been replaced in the shipbuilding yards: 


ET ordinary dividends rose by {£25 
million. This more than absorbed 
the increase in net ordinary earnings from 
£469 million to £493 million, so that the 
average dividend cover fell from 2} to 2 
times. Thus it would appear that~ these 
particular companies have reverted to the 
tendency discernible early last year of dis- 
tributing a bigger proportion of their avail- 
able earnings. While shareholders can be 
thankful that the directors were. more 
generous they should view with some mis- 
givings the decline in the rate of return on 
capital employed. This return can be cal- 
culated- by expressing net ordinary earnings 
(after deducting non-recurring credits) as a 
proportion of net assets attributable to the 
ordinary capital. In the latest quarter 
this return fell from 8.6 to 8.2 per cent. 
This was the first time in two years that the 
average rate of return for-all industrial 
groups showed a decline. Only three 
groups went against the trend: shops and 
stores, where the return went up from 13.6 
to 14.1 per cent, chemicals and paints, 
where it went up from 8.0 to 8.6 per cent 
and cotton, where it jumped sharply from 
5.8 to 7 per cent (reflecting, no doubt, the 
scrapping of old and surplus machinery in 
that industry). 
The analysis of balance sheets shows that 
gross fixed assets rose by £523 million, or 
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over 10 per cent. This is the biggest 
increase for some years. Some part of the 
increase can be attributed to revaluations, 
but the bulk of it appears to represent new 
investment in plant and property. In some 
cases this will simply reflect new acquisi- 
tions, often made on a share exchange basis, 
This is reflected in the rise of £310 million 
in ordinary and preference capital in issue, 
This increase includes scrip issues amount- 
ing to £128 million: The amount of new 
money raised by these 892 companies last 
year was therefore not much more than 
£150 million. 

This left a good deal to be found else- 
where, to finance not only the substantial 
increase in fixed assets but also the addition 
of £245 million to stocks and of £193 
million to debtors. 
it is perhaps surprising that “ quick ” assets 
fell by only £53 million. The bulk of the 
additional investment was financed _ by 
increases of £184 million in depreciation, 
£317 million in reserves and £124 million 
in creditors. In the light of this year’s 
spate of rights issues the most notable 
increase was in bank overdrafts. They rose 
by £99 million, or 373 per cent, from £264 
million to £363 million. The intention 
behind a number of the recent issues 
appears to have been to fund these over- 
drafts rather than to provide new finance 
for further expansion. And there may well 
be more to come though stock market con- 
ditions at the moment are not very encourag- 
ing. Whether the pressure on profit margins 
brought about by the rise in costs, par 
ticularly of wages, will be relieved by the 
more intensive use of the new plant that has 
been installed is far from certain. With the 
Chancellor standing in the wings and with 
such profit figures on stage it is not sur- 
prising that investors are waiting to see what 
will happen before committing themselves. 
















































































PROFITS, PROVISIONS AND DEPRECIATION ANALYSIS OF BALANCE SHEETS 
(£’000) Published Apri! to June, 1961 (£'000) 
Reports Published Reports Published Capital Liabilities 892 Companies 892 Companies 
April to July to and Reserves Assets 
june 1961 June 1961 Previous Latest Previous Latest 
ar ; Year Year Year Year 
892 Companies 2,300 Companies Capital:— Fixed Assets:— 
Debenture..... 678,943 695,721 Land, property 
; : Preference..... 454,294 465,583 and plant ...... 5,023,775 5,546,446 
Previous Latest Previous Latest Ordinary ...... 2,069,548 2,267,938 Less depreciation . | 1,583,605 1,767,420 
Year Year Year Year enitieaiiaged 
3,202,785 3,429,242 3,440,170 3,779,026 
‘1 Reserves and 
Gross trading profit..........5. 1,226,214 1,308,093 2,442,374 2,732,371 Surplus:— 
Income from investments ....... 89,491 103,247 140,265 163,361 Capital reserves. 1,646,586 1,769,834 
Other current income.......... 888 980 1,979 1,851 Revenue res. and 
Non-recurring credits .......... 23,546 21,753 71,554 52,540 carry forward 1,763,588 1,956,563 
Trade Investments | 1,322,074 1,464,013 
Total Income ............ 1,340,139 | 1,434,073 2,656,172 | 2,950,123 Total Capital . 
Reserves and 
Depreciation... csccccocscesscces 265,035' 286,176 509,437 562,199 Surplus......... 6,612,959 7,155,639 
ODN WEN. noises axdepir “2 end 370,936 , 397,109 733,824 810,799 : 
FIORE is 55 5s nbs Sido hes 65,981 ' 88,175 44,906 185,695 
; Outside Interests Intangible Assets. . 91,955 106,567 
Directors’ emoluments.......... 28,235 29,588 64,449 68,965 in subsidiaries. . 207,506 224,795 
Administrative charges.......... 5,915 7,373 18,644 23,555 
Contingencies, provisions, etc.... 28,802 22,935 47,058 42,443 Current Liabilities 
and Provisions:— 
PORES. cccepenceobs pus sees 18,381 19,807 32,684 35,776 Bank overdrafts Current Assets:— 
Minority interests .............. 13,84! 14,633 29,723 34,121 and loans.... 264,378 363,367 ORE Vas acs cous 1,766,132 2,011,109 
Lele HURT ONE 00.0000 2 2000800008 32,561 35,288 71,260 78,525 Creditors...... 977,117 1,101,128 ee er 1,434,087 1,627,124 
wi Other current Gilt-edged secur’t’s 133,589 140,158 
Preference dividends ........... 17,555 17,942 34,084 35,629 liabilities... .. 500,253 552,564 Other marketable 
Profits retained by subsidiaries .. 83,488 82,441 133,384 193,681 Future taxation. 338,623 368,584 investments..... 158,749 151,570 
Ordinary dividends............. 218,175 243,130 419,460 475,188 Other provisions 85,796 100,249 Wa: o oie Sess 639,876 586,759 
Reserves (parent company)...... 136,916 141,583 288,627 335,692 2,166,167 2,485,892 4,132,433 4,516,720 
Brought in (parent company).... 256,672 310,990 505,238 583,870 
Carried forward (parent company) 310,990 358,883 583,870 651,725 8,986,632 9,866,326 8,986,632 9,866,326 
wd 
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a 
Talk about §# weaving through the traffic! Here’s the car to do it— 


f 
the wonderful J way-ahead HYDRA-MATIC VAUXHALL ! 


While others change \ 











up, change down, 

clutch in, clutch out, 
you're eeling ahead with 
two pedals only : one to go, 
one to slow. No effort, no QW 
tension. Hydra-matic is 
always automatically in the 
right gear. Without forcing 
the pace, you're streets ahead |! 


Yet never before such relaxed 


and pleasurable driving ! 


Yes, the full braking power of the engine is 
always available ; there’s no free-wheelins aterm 
... Yes, you can still ‘do your own driving’ erm 

when you wish ... No, Hydra-matic is not ane 
a grafted-on accessory ; it has been specifi- 
cally designed to team with Vauxhall’s new 
2.6 litre six-cylinder engine... No, there 
isn’t another British car offering such ad- 
vanced automatic transmission below £3000. 


See your Vauxhall dealer. Drive the HYDRA-MATIC VAUXHALL yourself ! 


HYDRA-MATIC VELOX: £775 plus £324.0.10 PT = £1,099.0.10. 
HYDRA-MATIC CRESTA: £835 plus £349.0.10 PT = £1,184.0.10. 
HYDRA-MATIC VELOX FRIARY ESTATE CAR: £1,392.5.10 inc. PT 


Vauxhall Motors Limited, Luton, Bedfordshire. 
HYDRA-MATIC is a Registered Trade Mark. 
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Coal is well worth its salt 


“(CoMMON” is an unkind word when applied to salt. This 
amazing mineral, essential to life itself, deserves an adjec- 
tive as noble as its many virtues. It serves many vital 
purposes in industry, but its major duty lies in the home. 
Here Cerebos Table Salt, refined to a dazzling white 
purity, conjures from even the most insipid dish a mouth- 
watering flavour, adds a sharper delight to even the 
spiciest food. A meal without Cerebos salt might nourish 
the body, but it would certainly never delight the palate. 

The men who make the big decisions at Cerebos— 
controlling company of the majority of domestic salt- 
processing firms in Britain—choose coal to heat their giant 
boilers. They choose coal because coal gives them the 
maximum heat for the minimum cost; because coal, 
mechanically stoked, is smokeless, and because coal, the 
home produced fuel, is reliable. Our coalfields can supply 
all the needs of British industry for generations to come. 

When it is your duty to make decisions about fuel, 
remember Cerebos. They’ve proved that coal is well worth 
its salt. Follow their example—and you'll get the same 
palatable proof. 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD 








=—to 


Some key facts and figures about the boilerhouse at 
Middlewich, Cheshire and Greatham, West Hartlepool 


BONOTSS 0 cece nvecssscceve EMAC COO ao os Ct ke Res See 8 water tube 

PRN OT QHENR Sows a oc cee ccc cece enececvesens Chain grate stokers 

Steam PPOSSUPOs.. 1.2... ccc e rere e ee eeee 180 and 160 p.s.i. respectively 

Steam temperature:........ REO Paty 490° F. and 450° F. respectively 

Max. continuous rating: 1 10,000 and 73,000 lbs. of steam per hour respectively 

Annual fuel consumption: ...........202+++eee0e02++039,000 tons of coal 
SOLID FUEL— 


more heat at less cost—and it's British 


PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY 
IS GOING FORWARD ON 


COAL 
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Continued from page 275 


the authority’s research effort—or to be 
precise, 45 per cent—goes on the develop- 
ment of new reactors (accounting for per- 
haps between §,000 and 6,000 men), while 
another I§ per cent—say 2,000 men—are 
still doing research and development on the 
now-classic Calder Hall type of reactor. 
General research, including pure physics, 
thermonuclear research and work on iso- 
topes, accounts for the balance; when 
the programme of research into thermo- 
nuclear fusion is fully deyeloped it will 
make up 8 per cent of the authority’s total 
research effort, employing betweén 800 and 
1,000 people. 


A Slight Change in 
Direction 


HE authority does appear to have been 
scrutinising closely most of its research 
programmes ; it has already recast its 


BUSINESS NOTES 
research into fusion in a new form, des- 


' cribed in the annual report in great detail. 


It appears to be attempting now to change 
the direction of its reactor research, chan- 
nelling it into lines previously neglected in 
this country. This is not an easy step since 
the AEA has been committed for many 


years to a three-stage programme of reactor — 


development that would carry it, if success- 
ful, into the mid-1970s. But the very 
rigidity of this programme, the fact that it 
was narrowly based on one class of reactor 
using a graphite structure and cooled in the 
main with gas, has been a source of concern 
both in and outside the authority, — 

The newly formed reactor division of the 
authority is attempting to back down from 
this limb by proposing a joint research pro- 
ject with Canada into a reactor using heavy 
water in place of graphite and steam cooling 
in place of gas. There is much to be said 
for this proposal ; it will use considerable 
Canadian experience of heavy water, which 


279 
has pect advantages over graphite, = 
give British ¢ngineers an 

with steam cooling, over which 


sections of the authority are most enthusi- 
astic. The proposal is put forward under 
the guise of an alternative reactor for use 
in shipping which might be substantially 
cheaper than.those studied -by the Ministry 
of Transport—the AEA makes no bones 
about its dislike of these. But it must also 


mean that the authority is less confident - 


than it. was afew years ago about the pro- 
gress of research already in hand. : The next 
stage in: commercial puclear power, the 
advanced gas-cooled ‘reactor, has recently 
been making heavy weather~and still falls 
some way short of what is required of 


- nuclear power in the late 1960s. 


Is it fot time now that the authority pre- 
sented its accounts in a way that showed 
how its effort is» divided between these 
various projects and how it spends the £78 
million income that it admits to receiving 





MOTORS 


C% springing is passing through a time 
of. change ; rubber and air springs 
have already replaced steel on some cars, 
and air-has supplemented steel on othets, 
though in the United States at least steel 
springs have mounted a successful counter- 
offensive. As cars get smaller and lighter, 
it becomes more difficult to design springs 
that give a comfortable ride. while the 
car is empty, but are stiff enough to pre- 
vent the car sagging when it is fully 
loaded ; passengers may make a difference 
of 50 per cent to its unladen weight. 
What is needed is a spring that will get 
stiffer as it is compressed—what is called 
a progressive-rate’spring—or some means 


used by the British Motor Corporation on 
its baby cars, can have the first charac- 
teristic ; so do pneumatic springs. Air 
springs can also be designed to provide 
automatic levelling, and can give much 
softer springing than other springs. In 
practice, however, this advantage has not 
been fully exploited because soft suspen- 
sion brings problems such as roll on cor- 
ners. 

Pneumatic suspension was first used on 
a mass-produced car by Citroén when it 
introduced the DS 19 in 1956; three 
years ago most American companies 
began offering it as an optional fitting on 
their cars, and there were . optimistic 
assumptions that it would soon replace 
steel springs. But it flopped ; on the big 
and heavy American car there was little 
difference in riding comfort, and buyers 
Were not prepared to pay the high cost— 
caused by the need for an air or oil pump 








of keeping the caf at the same height» 
whatever ‘the load: Rubber sptings, as © 


Smoothing the Ride 


driven off the engine, pipes to the wheels, 
and valves at each wheel to control the 
height. Citroén remains the most suc- 


~' Cessful user of pneumatic. suspension. On 


the road its cars do not give an imme- 
diate impression of being better sprung 
than a normal large car, and small irre- 
gularities in the road surface can be felt. 
It is when they are driven on bumpy roads 
that the superiority of the suspension 
becomes noticeable: the ride remains 
virtually the same as it is on smooth 
roads. The advantage it provides is, in 


fact, springing that is the same under all 


conditions. Borgward also uses air spring- 
ing on its 2} litre model, but to achieve 
automatic levelling more than to provide 
softer springing. 

An air springing system that might cost 
no moré than a steel independent rear 
suspension system has recently been 
announced by Armstrong Patents, the 
makers of shock absorbers. It is said 
that this would cost only £10 more than 
steel springs on the rear wheels. This 
unit is completely self-contained, needing 
no compressor to supply it with air, which 
saves much of the cost of other air 
springing systems, and efficient sealing 
means that the unit should never need 
more air added. Movement of the wheel 
compresses air, which acts as the spring; 
and displaces a piston in a cylinder full 
of oil as in an ordinary hydraulic shock- 
absorber—to “damp” the movement of 
the vehicle. Levelling is simply provided 
by making the movement of the wheel 
ever.bumps operate a small oil pump, 
which comes into use whenever the pis- 
ton moves from its central position, and 


passes oil from one side of it to the other 
until it is centralised again. To provide 
levelling alone, Armstrong: uses the same 
principle with ordinary shock absorbers 
and springs. The extra cost of this device 
would be about £3 if it was used on the 
rear wheels only. 

Another simple way of compensating 


for: the effect of increase in the load 


carried is used. by Renault; its “ Aero- 
stable” systein consists of a bag filled 
with air at atmospheric pressure that is 
used to supplement the ordinary springs 
on the rear wheels. When the car is 
empty the bag is not compressed, but it 
is increasingly: compressed as the load 


' gtows heavier... There is therefore little 


change in the height of the car, and the 
springing gets stiffer the more the wheel 
tries to rise. This allows softer springs 
than normal to be used; the ride is 
smooth over small bumps, but the pro- 
gressive stiffening of the springs means 
that larger bumps are felt though the 
springs cannot bottom. 

The ride is not very different from that 
provided by the rubber springing system 
that BMC uses on its baby cars, which 
seems one of the more attractive types of 
progressive-rate springing for the pro- 
ducer of cheap cars. It costs rather more 
than a conventional suspension system ; 
though the rubber spring itself is cheaper 
than steel spring; and can do with a 
simpler damper because rubber is self- 
damping. Even the Armstrong air spring 
seems a little expensive for small cars at 
£10 extra for two wheels; but in the 
medium-sized class there seems no reason 
why makers should not be nae tae to 


pay £10 for better springing 
they ate already prepared to pay £18. 
for disc brakes. America, however, 


cost seems now re ae the dominant 
motive in the design of suspensions : the 
next change may be the single-leaf half- 
elliptic spring for a normal rear axle. 
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this year from the government, plus the 
unspecified millions received from the 
Ministty of Defence for nuclear weapons ? 
The public image of the AEA is that of a 


vast research organisation; in fact it appears - 


to devote only about a third of its effort to 
research and rather to be a large-scale pro- 
duction network. But this can only be 
deduced and surmised—just as the public 
must make what it can of the statement that 
the AEA’s trading income last year was 
“nearly” £21 million, “about half” of 
which represented the sale of fuel elements, 
“approximately” £5 million the sale of 
electricity and “ over ” £1.3 million the sale 
of isotopes (leaving probably £5 million for 
the sale of graphite). Does no member of the 
authority ever glance at the annual budget 
of the Atomic Energy Commission in the 
United States which sub-divides expendi- 
ture under a large number of heads, includ- 
ing weapons ($495 million in the current 
financial year plus $273 million for plant)? 
The same practice is followed in France by 
the atomic energy commission. The elabor- 
ate lengths to which the AEA in this coun- 
try goes to conceal the scale of its activities 
merely feed existing suspicions that the 
public has been sold an atomic pig in a 


poke, 


LUBRICATING OIL 


Enter Veedol 


IDEWATER’S decision to enter the 
British market for lubricating oil with 
““ Veedol ” comes after the American inde- 


i Z 





BUSINESS NOTES 


pendent, Ashland, has had to admit defeat 
in its efforts to get national distribution in 
Britain for its oil—and has reported its 
troubles to the Monopolies Commission, 
which is now inquiring into the workings of 
the “solus site” petrol station system. Of 
the 32,000 garages in Britain, about 2,500 
are owned by the oil companies and 3,000 
are mortgaged to them ; in these no lubri- 
cating oil other than that of the company 
concerned can be sold. Of the rest, more 
than 95 per cent are tied to one oil com- 
pany, and though most are able to sell other 
oils, they are usually prevented by the terms 
of their contracts from exhibiting other oils 
in the forecourt or the lubricating bay—in 
return for which they get bigger discounts 
from their main supplier. Of the 13,000 
Shell-Mex and BP garages, 25 per cent sell 
no other lubricating oils than those com- 
panies produce ; and the rest agree that these 
will form at least 75 per cent of. their total 
lube sales. Such agreements, with the 
retailers in their present strong bargaining 
position, may not be easy to police. 

In this sticky market for an independent, 
Castrol claims that it still gets roughly half 
the country’s sales, which must account for 
nearly all the 25 per cent that Shell-Mex 
and BP allows garages marketing its pro- 
ducts to sell. But it is much easier for an 
established company such as Castrol to go 
on selling its oil even when many garages 
have been induced to stop showing it, than 
it is for a newcomer to gain a significant 
share of the market under these conditions. 
Though Tidewater seems prepared to spend 
heavily on advertising and promotion—free 
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oil changes, for example—to get its name 
known and its oil used, such methods are 
expensive, and could hardly be justified by 
sales if few garages stock it. But Tidewater 
reports that the initial response from the 
trade to their announcement has been en- 
couraging, and it expects to get a large 
number of outlets soon ; bigger discounts 
for retailers are one method it is employing 
to lure them to its sign. 

Margins on lubricating oil are rather 
better than on most oil products now, and 
sales rose by nearly 10 per cent last year 
to reach 325,000 tons ; but one may doubt 
whether Tidewater would find that sales 
could be adequate to justify a heavy invest- 
ment in marketing Veedol. To enter the 
British gasoline market as a major would 
involve a far heavier investment, but might 
be rather more relevant to Tidewater’s 
problems—especially after its new Danish 
refinery comes into operation. Selling and 
advertising oil will at least make the name 
of Veedol known to the British public. 


BARLEY 


Dumping Dammed 


AST week’s announcement by the 

President of the Board of Trade that a 
case had been made out for restricting 
imports of cheap barley and that he was 
about to make a further statement put the 
market in a dither. If he proposed to use 
his powers under the anti-dumping act to 





OTHER AIRLINES’ TROUBLES 








ut of the dirty Scandinavian skies 
O came last week a clap of lightning 
which flung Mr A. Rusck out of his pilot 
seat of running Scandinavian Airlines 
System, jointly owned by Norway, Den- 
mark and Sweden, and incidentally robbed 
the International Air Transport Associa- 
tion of this year’s chairman. No reason 
has been given by the executive commit- 
tee meeting in Oslo for tossing out Mr. 
Rusck from his top inter-Scandinavian 
job in full view of the northern tax payers. 
Presumably it is less a case of mismanage- 
ment than a reversion by the committee 
to the ancient Norse custom of human 
sacrifice to placate the angry gods of 
economics. 
SAS is in trouble, like any modest-sized 
airline with expensive jet equipment 


operated below the break-even point. But 
in addition to this common malaise, SAS 
is suffering from acute disorders brought 
about by the board’s decision to engage 
the airline in joint ventures with local 
airlines in Mexico and Thailand. By these 
ventures the board hoped that SAS would 


SAS in’Stormy Weather 


BY A CORRESPONDENT IN SWEDEN 


get bridgeheads on the South American 
and Far Eastern markets, only to learn 
that such manceuvres cost high; by the 
last count the corporation stands to lose 
£2.8 million. 

SAS is also in hot water with its new 
air terminal in Copenhagen incorporat- 
ing a luxury hotel, the cost of which rose 
while building from the estimated £1.7 
million to £3.0 million. The airline has 
also had to treble its terminal facilities at 
Arlanda, the new airport built amidst 
Viking graves in the woods some 50 miles 
north of Stockholm. When completed 
after 14 years of building and at costs in 
excess of £17 million, the Swedish air 
transport authority found to its dismay 
that the 11,000 feet runways were used 
only for landing practice by shrimp-like 
Piper Cubs. The Airlines, including SAS, 
stayed away because they disliked the 
awkward location. To appease the angry 
authority SAS has had to agree to move to 
the new field and undertake to fly direct 
from Arlanda to New York with near- 
empty DC8’s. 


Although SAS’s business rose by 15 
per cent during the last operating year 
the corporation lost £5.8 million flying 
some 270 million ton-miles. Paying for 
seven new DC8’s and 16 Caravelles on 
top of these other liabilities has absorbed 
its share capital, and in recent weeks the 
Scandinavian parliaments have voted 
£14.5 million to keep the Corporation air- 
borne. The private stockhofders have 
been less eager to contribute to the pres- 
tige of maintaining an international air- 
line The brief of the new managing 
director, Mr C. Nicolin, is simply to slash 
away at costs by some unspecified means 
and to fire 10 to 15 per cent of SAS’s 
14,600 employees. Having performed this 
emergency surgery Mr Nicolin will go back 
to his regular job as managing director of 
ASEA, the electrical group. A more 
patient and enduring person will then 
have to step in to nurse the convalescent 
through the anxious years ahead. 

Until SAS is back on its feet financially, 
there can be no hope of resuming nego- 
tiations with the Dutch airline KLM 
about possible sharing of routes and 
equipment. But a working arrangement . 
of this kind may be the means by which 
a medium-sized airline like SAS can stay 
alive in the jet age. 
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place an additional levy on these imports 
futures should fall. Bargains are struck 
on a cif basis and buyers are responsibie 
for import duties payable on deélivery. If 
duties here increased, the fixed discount on 
Russian barley would be too small. If, 
on the other hand, Mr Maudling took the 
course of action that he did in fact adopt 
at the end of last week, the market could 
be expected to rise, Because of the un- 
certainty, the barley futures market in 
London was therefore suspended from 
Wednesday to the end of last week. 

Mr Maudling has persuaded Russia to 
stop delivering barley to Britain at less than 
£20 a ton, including import duty of ten per 
cent. This figure has the dual merit of 
being easily remembered and just about in 
line with barley prices at the start of last 
season. If Australia and France resume 
their sales, a minimum price will also be 
fixed with them. Mr Maudling’s course of 
action may have been dictated more by the 
cumbersome procedure laid down in anti- 
dumping legislation, which his department 
is reviewing, than by choice. The Board 
of Trade never invokes the Act where per- 
suasion will achieve the same ends. But the 
{20 a ton “target” did, however, come 
to the aid of some buyers who apparently 
thought that any protectionist move would 
raise the price of barley futures. Barley for 
delivery in November has now risen from 
{£16 to £193 a ton. Mr Maudling’s target 
is comfortably within reach, although his 
edict does not apparently apply to reship- 
ments of Russian barley. 

In part that rise is a reflection of world 
conditions. China is absorbing large quanti- 
ties of last season’s crop, and the prospect 
for the new crop in North America is bleak. 
Drought threatens severe damage to crops 
in some areas. Manitoba has been declared 
a disaster area, and the United States has 
withdrawn export subsidies on barley and 
oats and is extending its price support 
scheme to lower grades of barley to ensure 
adequate supplies of feeding stuffs. Pro- 
spects for crops in the southern hemisphere 
have also deteriorated, but the recent rain 
and cooler weather should improve yields 
in Britain and western Europe. 


BUSINESS NOTES 


SHORTER 


Starways, an independent airline that 
already operates some scheduled services in 
Britain, is the first company to apply for 
licences to operate hovercraft ferry services; 
it hopes to start 19 around the British coast 
and across the Channel and the Irish Sea. It 
states that it will initially spend more than 
£500,000 on hovercraft for these services, 
which it hopes to start in about two years. 
It is waiting to see how the various types 
now under development perform before 
deciding which to buy; the sidewall type 
would be suitable for some services but not 
all, because it cannot operate across the 
mudbanks that are found in some of the 
estuaries over which services are planned. 
The company believes that hovercraft will 
prove more economic than aircraft over 
these relatively short routes, 


* 


Relocation of the motor industry begins 
to backfire: Wilmot Breeden announces that 
it is closing its car accessory factory at 
Bridgwater to concentrate its production for 
the motor industry in Birmingham. 


* 


Egypt has agreed to order capital goods 
worth £5 million from Britain in the next 
twelve months. Britain will take 25,000 
bales of cotton valued at £23 million in 
return. Egyptian exports of cotton have 
fallen sharply this season, particularly to 
non-communist countries; exports to 
Britain dropped from 28,000 to 6,000 bales 
in the season to June 28th. It was earlier 
hoped that Egypt would agree to take {10 
million of British capital goods. 


* 


ICI has cut the price of Terylene staple 
fibres by 10d. a lb., a reduction of just over 
8 per cent for best-selling varieties. A larger 
reduction has been made in 14 denier fibre, 
whose price has been cut from Ios. 6d. to 
gs. 2d. a lb., the same price as standard 
varieties. 


NOTES 


Despite opposition led by the Industrial 
and General Trust a one-for-two scrip issue 
by Illingworth Morris in the form of non- 
voting “A” shares was approved at an 
extraordinary meeting this week. Share- 
holders owning 368,000 shares voted against 
the proposal, which was described as a 
“ retrograde and wrong step.” 


* 


United Breweries, which already holds 
Io per cent of the ordi capital of 
Catterall and Swarbricks Brewery, Black- 
pool, is bidding for the preference capital 
and the rest of the ordinary capital of that 
company. The offer of eight of United’s 
ordinary shares plus 56s. in cash for every 
one of Catterall’s ordinary shares values the 
latter at about 148s. Twenty-seven 6 per 
cent £1 cumulative preference shares in 
United are offered for every twenty 7 per 
cent {£1 preference shares in Catterall. 


* 


South Africa has clarified its exchange 
controls. Overseas investors who use their 
blocked rands to purchase government, 
municipal and utility stocks with five or 
more years to run, will be able to take their 
money out of South atic when the bonds 


mature. 
* 


Sales of domestic appliances by the area 
electricity boards last May can now be com- 
pared with those of May 1960, the first 
month after the hire purchase regulations 
had been imposed. Seventeen per cent fewer 
refrigerators were sold, explaining the 
present troubles of the industry, but washing 
machine sales were the same in numbers,” 
confirming impressions that this industry 
has scarcely recovered from the blow: in 
value, however, its sales _will have been 
higher because more machines are 
now of the automatic type. Sales of electric 
cookers were seven per cent higher, suggest- 
ing that they are continuing to gain ground 
at the expense of gas. 
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RECORD STEEL OUTPUT AT CONSETT 


NEW PLANT BRINGS GREATER WORKING ECONOMY 


LORD RIDLEY’S ENCOURAGING REPORT 


The Annual General Meeting of Consett Iron 
Co. Limited will be held on August 1, 1961, in 
Newcastle. 


The following is the Statement by the chair- 
man, Lord Ridley, circulated with the Report 
and Accounts for the year ended April 1, 1961: 


I said last year that the prospects at least for 
the first six months of the coming financial 
year were very good. In fact all departments 
worked at full capacity until the end of 
January, when there was some slackening 
in demand throughout the industry. At 
the end of the year we still had a full order 
book for plates and for light sections and strip, 
which are rolled in our Jarrow Mills, but for 
the last two months we had not been able to 
sell as high a tonnage of slabs, blooms and 
billets for further processing by other firms in 
the industry. Nevertheless, in the financial year 
we produced 979,000 ingot tons of steel. This 
is a record for the company, and compares with 
the last record output of-966,000 tons in the 
financial year ended September 1957. 


OUTLOOK 


At the time of writing, it is extremely difficult 
to forecast the demand for the next 12 months. 
_ We expect to sell more plates than last year, 

certainly for the next few months and probably 
to the end of the financial year, but we do not 
expect yet to be able to work the new mill to 
full capacity. There seems to be a revival in 
demand from consumer goods industries and 
motor manufacturers which should have an 
indirect effect on the sales of our other products, 
and there are some prospects of sales abroad, 
although at prices which are not very remuner- 
ative. Demand for our light re-rolled products 
from Jarrow is still good. 


On the whole it looks as if for the coming 
year we shall be working a little below our. 
maximum ingot capacity, but we shall have the 
benefit of a reduction in the cost of rolling 
plates, due to our new mill, and we-shall be more 
competitive in sales of plates since this mill can 
roll to a high standard of accuracy and includes 
a wide range of finishing processes. 


EFFECT OF STOCK 
FLUCTUATIONS 


One of the difficulties of the steel industry, as 
of other industries, is that when there is a strong 
demand for steel both consumers and _ stock- 
holders tend to increase their stocks, and con- 
versely when trade is slack these stocks are 
reduced. This happened to a very striking 


degree in the recession in 1958-9 when the 
published figure for stocks of finished steel was 
reduced by over one million tons in under two 
years, and again in 1960 when stocks were 
increased by nearly one million tons. 


It is very natural that in a time of shortage of 
steel and of high demand consumers should wish 


to be sure of supplies of steel and so to increase 
their stocks, but the resulting fluctuations in 
demand are very damaging to the steel industry, 
since a steady level of production throughout 
would be far more economical, I hope that the 
industry will be able to work out some arrange- 
ments with customers to achieve this. 


NEW PLATE MILL RUNNING WELL 


The new plate mill started rolling in Septem- 
ber 1960 ; at that time very little of the finishing 
plant was completed, The output has increased 
gradually and in March the mill was put on to 
three shifts. The whole of the finishing equip- 
ment was not due for completion till the end of 
May, and for that reason and also because of the 
inevitable delays to production associated with 
starting up new plant, the weekly output by the 
end of the financial year had not reached the 
planned amount, though it had been steadily 
increasing. The quality of the product was 
however excellent, and by the end of March, 
both: the yield and the operating cost were 
approaching the standards expected. There is 
no doubt that the mill and its associated plant 
is capable of the performance for which it was 
planned. One of our old plate mills was taken 
out of commission some months ago but the 
other has been kept working to supplement 
output until all the finishing plant in the new 
mill is complete. 


The mill was formally opened on April 26, 
1961, by Lord Mills, H.M. Paymaster General, 
on which occasion many of our customers and 
many representatives of other steel firms were 
present and were able to see the mill in 
operation. We are greatly indebted to Lord 
Mills for coming to help us in that way. 


NEW STEEL PLANT PROGRESSING 


Progress on the new steel plant continues 
satisfactorily, though our engineers, in conjunc- 
tion with our consultants, took longer with the 
design of the pneumatic vessels and other neces- 
sary plant than we had expected, largely because 
the vessels for both types of plant are to be 
larger than any so far made in this country. As 
a result of this design work, however, there are 
indications that the cost of operating may be 
lower than originally expected. 


As I said last year, one of our three blast 
furnaces was blown out for relining last April. 
It was blown in again in August after the works’ 
holiday.. Another: one was taken out in April 
this year for relining. 


REDUCED TRADING MARGINS 


Although the ingot output was the highest 
achieved since 1957, and in spite of technical 
improvements and additions to plant leading to 
reduced costs, the gross trading margin this year 
was not so high as for 1957. This is accounted 
for by the fact that between 1957 and 1961 the 


Iron and Steel Board have made a gradual! re- 
duction in the maximum prices that the industry 
is allowed by law to charge for scheduled 
products, while at the same time there have been 
increases in wages, in the costs of coal and of 
other supplies, and in rates. Although these 
have been to some extent offset by reductions 
in the effective cost of ore and scrap, the trading 
‘surplus that steel companies can earn has been 
reduced. 


Further increases of costs will result from the 
increase in coal prices in October 1960, the tax 
on oil introduced in the 1961 budget, with a 
possible payroll tax and the proposed abolition 
of industrial derating in 1963. All these together 
will have a noticeable effect on the cost of steel 
and consequentially on the resources that can be 
accumulated in the industry to meet the cost of 
replacement of plant, while the increase of 
profits tax in the 1961 Finance Bill will further 
reduce the sums available for this purpose. At the 
same time both the size and cost of new plant 
are increasing; the Iron and Steel Board 
should therefore see the necessity of allowing 


’ steel companies to earn enough to finance 


their very large programmes for replacement 
and development. 


In the steel industry prices have been reduced 
continually since 1957. If the other basic indus- 
tries, upon which steel depends, could similarly 
reduce their prices, and if additional taxation 
were not to be imposed, it would still be possible 
that relatively low prices could assist the export 
both of steel and of products manufactured 
from it. 


RESULTS 


The trading surplus before depreciation for 
this year is £5,008,659 compared to £3,906,625 
last year. This is a satisfactory increase which 
reflects the improvement in trading conditions 
and a gradual increase in the economy of 
operation of the plant. Depreciation is higher 
due to the fact that the new mill became operi- 
tive before the end of the year, and interest is 
higher at £951,492 compared to £420,256 last 
year, on account of increased borrowing to meet 
the cost of construction of new plant. The net 
income before tax comes to £2,473,203 as against 
£1,997,158 last year. Taxation would have been 
£1,300,000 but for investment allowances of 
£666,250 on account of expenditure on new 
plant. Profit after tax is therefore £1,839,453 
compared to £1,693,990 last year. 


Last year your directors felt that, in view of 
the large development programme, it would be 
prudent to recommend the same dividend as fot 
earlier years, 


I said at the last annual meeting that I hoped 
that a favourable year’s trading, combined with 
successful working in the new plate mill for the 
last few months of the year, would enable youl 
directors to consider recommending an increas 
in dividend, 
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Although, as I have already said, trade was 
good for most of the year, demand for steel fell 
off a little in the last few months and the 
prospects for the present year are a little un- 
certain. The new plate mill, which is far the 
largest item in the present capital expenditure 
programme, is now working and in the last 
months of the year has proved itself capable of 
making a useful contribution to the earnings of 
the company, but there is still the need to 
conserve financial resources in view of the large 
expenditure which the new steel plant will need. 
Nevertheless your directors consider that a stage 
in the development programme has now been 
reached at which they are fully justified in 
recommending an increased dividend of 93 per 
cent, compared to the 83 per cent which has 
been paid since 1957, 


Last year we made some changes in the form 
in which the accounts were presented ; this year 
we have continued this process so that we now 
show both the profit and loss account and the 
balance sheet under simple headings followed 
by notes which give as much detail as possible. 
I hope that shareholders will find these both 
easier to read and more informative than the 
older form of accounts. We have also included 
statistics covering the last ten years of the 
Company’s operations which should be of 
interest to shareholders. It is our intention to 
continue this form of presentation of accounts 
for future years. 


The Capital Reserves and General Revenue 
Reserves have been combined in a single 
General Reserve, leaving the unappropriated 
profit shown separately as before. This simplifies 
the Balance Sheet and recognises the fact that 
most of the Revenue Reserves as well as the 
Capital Reserves are now invested in new plant. 


We have transferred £511,310 from this 
General Reserve to Deferred Liabilities under 
the heading of Future Taxation; this adjust- 
ment, which relates to other years, has the effect 
that the amount set aside for future taxation now 
represents the estimated tax (including the addi- 
tional profits tax imposed by the 1961 Finance 
Bill) on the difference between the written-down 
value of the plant as shown in the Balance Sheet 
and its written-down value for tax purposes. 


The company suffered a great loss on October 
1, 1960, by the death of Sir Charles Bruce- 
Gardner, who had been a Director since 1946. 
Due to his lifelong experience in the steel in- 
dustry and his wise judgment he made a very 
valuable contribution over those years to the 
direction of the company. 


Mr E, J. Hunter was appointed to the Board 
on November 1, 1960; this appointment will 
come up for confirmation at the Annual General 
Meeting. I am sure that his knowledge and 
experience of industry will be a very great help 
to us. 


THANKS TO STAFF 


The staff and workmen of the company 
deserve our thanks for the way they have worked 
during the year, sometimes under difficult con- 
ditions. A blast furnace had to be relined and 
blown in, and there was a great deal of extra 
work involved in getting the new mill started 
and in the planning of the new steel plant. 


The changes involved in the closing of the old 
plate mill and the starting up of the new mill 
have also had their effect on the shifts worked 
by a large number of men employed. 

All this has been satisfactorily accomplished 
and shows that the company is well served by 
800d management and loyal workers. 








COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


SENA SUGAR ESTATES 


LOWER PRODUCTION AND PROFIT 


The forty-first annual general meeting of Sena 
Sugar Estates, Limited, will be held on July 20th 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, 
E.C. 


The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement by the Chairman, Lieutenant Colonel 
C. B. R. Hornung, DL, for the year ended 
December 31, 1960: 


The result of our operations in 1960 shows 
a considerable reduction in the profit on trading 
due to a reduction in the sugar output and an 
increase in cost of production. I warned you 
last year that the persistence of dry climatic 
conditions would have an adverse effect on the 
sugar output with the result that the factories 
produced 102,862 tons sugar compared to 
114,087 tons in the previous year. This reduc- 
tion was not due to any deterioration in the 
quality of the cane crushed, but to the reduced 
tonnage per acre due to drought. 


Our Lisbon Subsidiary, Sidul, refined rather 
more sugar than previously which was brought 
about by the increased consumption in Portugal. 
The Commission, which has to report on the 
reorganisation of the refining industry and the 
closure of the many small inefficient refineries, 
has not yet made its report. 


Due to the reduced profit on trading, the tax 
charge for the Group is lower at £278,295 
compared to £389,907. I pointed out last year 
that in future it would be necessary to increase 
the annual charge for depreciation and the 
charge in the Parent Company’s Accounts is 
now £300,000 compared to £200,000. On the 
other hand, it is proposed that the amount of 
£100,000 for additional depreciation appro- 
priated from profits in previous years should 
not be repeated. Thus the total amount written 
off the Fixed Assets remains the same. 


RESULT OF OPERATIONS 


’ After making provision for all charges and the 
retention of £14,472 by our Subsidiary, we are 


left with a profit of £361,402 to which must be 


added £191,647 brought forward from the 
previous year and £54,000 for taxation provision 
no longer required, making a total of £607,049 
available for appropriation compared to 
£850,415. 


The Preference Dividend for the year absorbs 
£17,916 and the interim Ordinary Dividend of 
2} per cent free of tax paid in February, 1961, 
required £76,781. We now propose that the 
final dividend on the Ordinary Stock should be 
63 per cent free from tax and thus the total divi- 
dend for the year is 9 per cent free of tax. We 
further provose that £100,000 should be trans- 
ferred to General Reserve and £212,721 remains 
to carry forward. 


IRRIGATION SCHEME 
FORESHADOWED 


Having dealt with the past year, I can now 
turn to the future. Both Luabo and Marromeu 
factories started crushing on May Ist. It is still 
too early to make a reliable forecast of sugar 
production for the year 1961. A preliminary 
estimate of tonnage of cane available for crushing 
indicates rather more than in the previous year, 
but the tonnage of sugar will depend on the 
quality of the juice which cannot be foreseen. 





283 


Late rains depressed the sugar content of the 
eane at the start of the crop. 


We are actively studying the problem of 
installing an irrigation system to ensure the 
plantations against the risk of droughts such as 
we have experienced of late. This is a very 
large-scale problem indeed, but the benefits to 
be derived could be very substantial if thereby 
we could ensure a sufficiency of water at the 
right time. Before embarking on the very con- 
siderable expenditure entailed, we are obtaining 
expert advice and must continue with our 
experiments. Modifications of the Luabo fac- 
tory mills will be completed in time for Crop 
1962, enabling the factory to deal with a larger 
crop of cane when this becomes available. 





COMPAGNIE MARITIME 
DES CHARGEURS REUNIS 


(Paris) 


The General Meeting of the Compagnie 
Maritime des Chargeurs Réunis was held on 
June 20, 1961, M. Francis C. Fabre presiding, 
and approved the resolutions proposed by the 
Board. 


OPERATIONS 


The Report of the Board of Directors gives 
information on the different services operated 
by the Company: Europe/South America, 
Europe/West Coast of Africa, Europe/South 
Africa, Europe/Far East, USA/West Coast of 
Africa, Far East/West Coast of Africa, Round 
the World (USA/Far  East/Europe/USA). 
Taking all these lines together, there were in 
1960 222 voyages, 16,995 passengers were 
carried and cargo amounted to 1,472,900 tons, 
which was a volume of business substantially 
equal to that of 1959, 


FLEET ; 


On January 1, 1961, the Company was 
operating 49 ships representing a tonnage of 
314,427 gross tons of which nine ships (63,301 
tons) were on bare-boat charter. Five new ships 
entered the fleet in 1960; one ship has been 
sold. A tanker of 51,500 tons is to be delivered 
to the Company at the end of the year. At the 
beginning of 1962 an ore carrier of 28,700 tons, 
ordered by a subsidiary company, will be 
delivered. 


UAT 


The business of Union Aéromaritime de 
Transport (UAT/Aéromaritime), the airline 
subsidiary of the company, has again been 
increased on the routes that it serves (Central 
Africa, South Africa, Rhodesia and Libya). The 
number of passenger/Km exceeded the 1959 
figure of 425,544,000 and reached 503,992,000. 
The fleet in operation on January 1, 1961, 
included two four-jet DC8s, 10 four-engined 
DCé6s, four DC4s, seven Herons, making a total 
of 23 aircraft. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The net profit for the year 1960 was raised to © 
NF 4,800,522 and it has been decided to distri- 
bute a net dividend of NF 3.40 per share, equal 
to last year. : : 
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FERRANTI LTD 


The Fifty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
Ferranti Ltd. will be held on July 28 at 68/71 
Newman Street, London W.1. 

The following are extracts from the review by 
the chairman Sir VINCENT DE FERRANTI, M.C., 
LL.D., M.1.E.E., which has been circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1961:— 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

The Consolidated profit for the year amounts 
to £3,401,023 as compared with £4,014,890 for 
the year to 31st March, 1960. After provision 
for tax the net profit is £1,661,023 against 
£2,123,390 last year. 

Profits brought forward at 31st March, 1960, 
were £541,882 and, after providing £85,750 for 
Preference Dividends, we have transferred to 
General Reserve Account £1,300,000. A Divi- 
dend of 6 per cent on the Ordinary Stock 
(£73,500 after deduction of tax at 7s. 9d.) is 
recommended, leaving undistributed profits 
carried forward of £603,655. 


BALANCE SHEET 

Net Assets as shown by the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet, after allowing for Deferred 
Liabilities and Provisions (£2,186,916) amount 
to £11,670,994, an increase of £1,502,803 on 
last year’s figures, and are represented by the 
ISSUED CAPITAL of £4,500,000 and 
RESERVES AND SURPLUS of £7,170,994. 

FIXED ASSETS, less depreciation, at 
£6,411,265 show an increase of £835,491, 
representing mainly the modernisation and 
extension of the existing plants called for by the 
continued expansion of output, expenditure on 
the new factory at Long Island, New York, and 
new laboratories at Edinburgh and Bracknell, 
and the cost of equipping the initial stages of 
the new London Computer Centre. 

The Consolidated input, output and un- 
executed orders have all increased, but the 
profit is below the peak figure for last year, 
mainly due to the depressed state of the markets 
in North America. In Great Britain, also, 
expenditure on research and development 
has increased in order to maintain our 
position in the forefront of the fields of 
computers and electronics, whilst profit 
margins have decreased in the case of the 
various types of equipment which we make 
for the electricity supply industry. 


DIGITAL COMPUTERS 

One branch of our activities making a sub- 
stantial contribution towards the increased 
input is the sales of Electronic Digital Com- 
puters, in which the Orion fully transistorised 
Computer accounts for a large proportion of 
the orders taken during the year. These orders 
have come in from Insurance Companies, 
Banks, and other Institutions, and the factory 
at West Gorton has been completely reorgan- 
‘ised and extended to deal with the increased 
business. A pilot model of the high-speed Atlas 
Computer, designed in collaboration with 





Professor Kilburn and his staff at Manchester 
University, is now working, and shows every 
promise of fulfilling the predictions made last 
year for its performance. 

The Argus Computer, developed originally in 
connection with Guided Missile Systems, has 
also proved suitable for a wide range of major 
Industrial Process Control Applications, and 
orders have been received from Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. for a large chemical 
plant control installation, and from Babcock 
and Wilcox Ltd. for the push-button start-up 
and shut-down of a large boiler installation at 
the Central Electricity Generating Board’s West 
Thurrock Power Station. Both these computer 
control installations are milestones in techno- 
logical progress and are the first of their kind 
in Europe. 

The new Computer Centre in London, 
referred to last year, is now in operation, and 
has already become a scene of great activity. 
The Pegasus 2 and Sirius Computers have been 
installed. 


POWER TRANSFORMERS 


The total sales input of Power Transformers 
has also increased, and the input from the home 
market has surpassed all previous figures. 
Deliveries overseas include the completion of the 
original contract for the supply of transformers 
for the Kariba Project in Northern Rhodesia, 
and of the contract for the New York Power 
Authority’s Niagara Scheme in the U.S.A.; for 
the five years ended 31st March, 1961, our 
export output of transformers has averaged 28 
per cent. of our total transformer output. 

An event of considerable importance in the 
transformer field is the recent judgment of the 
Restrictive Trade Practices Court against the 
Associated Transformer Manufacturers’ Price 
Agreement. The view of the Court, that dis- 
continuation of this Agreement should not lead 
to a depression of profit margins below an 
economic level, is open to considerable doubt, 
but it is too early as yet for the full effects to 
become apparent. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 

Downward pressure upon the prices of 
Electricity Meters continues, and in line with 
the national trend for these devices there has 
been a small reduction in our sales input from 
overseas; nevertheless, our export output of 
meters over the last five years (including the 
year under review) has averaged §7 per cent of 
our total meter output during that period. This 
fall has been more than offset by a considerable 
rise in home business, so that the total output 
for the year has exceeded all previous figures. A 
large programme has been put in hand for 
extending the department and installing more 
special-purpose machinery, as part of a con- 
tinuous effort to lower manufacturing costs, 
and five new special-type meters are being 
brought into production. 


INSTRUMENTATION FIELD 


In the field of Instrumentation, the volume 
of business continues to increase slowly. Orders 
have been received for the Transient Fault 


Locator for high-voltage transmission lines, 
mentioned last year, and new developments 
introduced since then include an Electronic 
Summator for metering bulk electricity supplies, 
which has been favourably received by the 
Supply Authorities. 

Work continues on the development of Semi- 
Conductor Devices, and the installation of 
automatic machinery has lowered the produc- 
tion costs of our Silicon Diodes and Rectifiers 
to levels at which they can be sold in markets 
that, up till now, have been met by cheaper 
forms of rectification. We have maintained our 
lead in the design and production of T. R. Cells 
and other radar duplexing components, and 
research into high-voltage thermionic cathodes 
has enabled us to extend our range of Ceramic 
Diodes to cover higher voltages and currents. 


AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT 


The sales input for Aircraft Navigation and 
Control Equipment shows a substantial in- 
crease. Research and development work on 
Stabilised Inertial Platforms continues on a 
considerable scale, and very great interest has 
been shown in the design of a miniature platform 
of exceptional promise. Trials of the Flight 
Director Systems for the control of helicopters 
are expected to commence during the forth- 
coming year. 

Our Airpass I Radar and Fire Control 
System has been in squadron service with the 
Royal Air Force for most of the past year, and a 
production order for the later mark has been 
received. 

The year under review has been one of 


maximum production activity on the Blood-— 


hound I Guided Missile System, and the 
order for Sweden has been delivered and 
installed; that for Australia will be completed 
during 1961. Development is proceeding on a 
highly sophisticated, fully air transportable, and 
longer range version, known as Bloodhound II. 
The volume both of output and of. develop- 
ment work on Fuzes has increased substantially. 
Much of the latter is based on established fuze 
technique, but, in addition, it includes special- 
ised development which is required for safety 
and arming mechanisms for guided weapons. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


As mentioned earlier, the scale of our Re- 
search and Development work continues to 
increase, particularly in connection with com- 
puters and electronics. A new laboratory block 
has been built at Silverknowes, Edinburgh, and 
another is under construction at Bracknell in 
Berkshire, the first part of which should be 
ready for occupation by the Autumn of 1961. 
This emphasises the importance of retain- 
ing substantial funds in the business. 

In Canada, Ferranti-Packard Electric Limited 
still faces difficult trading conditions, but cost 
reductions continue to be made by improving 
designs and manufacturing methods, and many 
new product developments are under way, 
particularly of an electronic character, which 
are finding a market in the U.S.A. as well as 
in Canada. 


FERRANTI 
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LONDON TIN CORPORATION 


NEED FOR FRESH THINKING ON THE TIN POSITION 


The Thirty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
London Tin Corporation Limited will be held 
on July 14th at The Chartered Insurance Insti- 
tute, 20, Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 


The following isan extract from the 
statement by Sir Douglas Waring, CBE (the 
chairman), which has been circulated to 
Shareholders, 


The Corporation’s net profit-for the year 
ended March 31, 1961, after providing for taxa- 
tion, was £1,006,369 compared with £598,943 
for the previous year. 


The dividends paid (35 per cent against 25 
per cent) took £775,660, leaving a balance of 
£230,709, which raised the balance on profit 
and loss account to £633,804. The sum of 
£300,000 has been transferred to. General 
Reserve leaving £333,804 to be carried 
forward. 


The substantial increase in our income was 
due in the main to the higher dividends re- 


ceived during the year from our tin investments, 


as a result of increases in exports allowed by the 
International Tin Council. 


CAPITALISATION PROPOSALS 


The capital Reserve now stands at £200,000 
and the General Reserve at £1,500,000. The 
Directors propose that the whole of the Capital 
Reserve and part of the General Reserve should 
be capitalised and that shareholders should 
receive one new fully paid ordinary share for 
every five ordinary shares held, 


INVESTMENT PORTFOLIO 


The investments held by the Corporation and 
its wholly-owned subsidiaries, consist, to the 
extent of 79.2 per cent of book cost, in shares 
in the leading tin mining companies. 


The remainder of the portfolio comprises 
equity holdings in‘ Commercial and Industrial 
Undertakings, other minerals including Oil, 
Public Utilities and Trust Companies. This 
forms a useful counterbalance to the fluctuations 
which are inevitably connected with the Tin 
Mining Industry and it can be expanded as and 
When suitable opportunities occur. 


The market value of the Investments shows a 
considerable increase as against the previous 
year. 


THE TIN POSITION 


Free world consumption of Tin in 1960 was 
the highest ever recorded. The latest revised 
figures issued by The International Tin Council 
show a total for that year of 169,000 tons of 
Metal excluding the Sino-Soviet countries. A 
change is apparent in the pattern of world con- 
sumption. Demand has increased from the 
Continent of Europe and from Japan reflecting 
the industrial upsurge which is gaining 
Momentum in the countries most severely 


SIR DOUGLAS WARING’S STATEMENT 


devastated in the World War of 1939 to 1945, 
whilst the gradual emergence since that time of 
some of the lesser developed countries is now 
creating a new demand for Tin which must 
increase as they progress, especially because by 
far the largest end-use for tin is tinplate. 


Free world mine production in 1960 was 
reported at 135,000 tons of metal. Exports from 
the main producing countries which are signa- 
tories to the International Tin Agreement, and 
the stocks they were allowed to build up, were 
controlled for the first three quarters of the 
year. Thereafter all controls were lifted. Since 
then, production, particularly in Bolivia and 
Indonesia, has not increas-d, and supplies from 
the Republic of Congo have been interrupted. 
Meanwhile demand for Tin has continued at a 
high rate. 


The price of Cash Tin in London, which 
averaged £796 per ton in 1960 had reached 
£830 by early April, 1961. In June it reached 
£880 per.ton, the price at which the Buffer 
Stock Manager of the International Tin Council 
was bound to sell, and the whole of the Buffer 
Stock of Tin was quickly exhausted. Since 
then the price has advanced to a substantially 
higher level, and demand continues strong. 


At the time of the preparation of this state- 
ment, the International Tin Council is in 
session, and no doubt the whole position of 
estimated future production and consumption 
will be under review. In particular the in- 
ability of some producing countries to increase 
exports during a period of nine months free 
from Control must call for close attention, and it 
is pertinent to raise the question as to whether 
the price range agreed by the Council in the 
past is, as a whole, a realistic one in the light of 
present day conditions. Exactly a year ago this 
matter was discussed exhaustively by producer 
and consumer delegations at the United Nations 
Conference on Tin in New York and the delega- 
tion for Bolivia, which pre-war was for many 
years the second largest producer of Tin in the 
World, made it clear that the existing price 
range of. £730 to £880 a ton was uneconomic 
to the mining industry of that country. So long 
as world production exceeded demand it was 
understandable that consumer delegations 
should remain unresponsive even if they were 
sympathetic, but fresh thinking now seems 
necessary and the problem should be re- 
examined on a long term basis especially 
because, in spite of intensive prospecting, no 
new large fields of tin have been located in the 
free-world as we know it for the past thirty 
years or more. 


THE UBIQUITOUS TIN CAN 


In this context it is of course relevant to 
raise the question of substitution of other 
materials in place of Tin if the price of the 
metal were to rise too steeply. As I have 
already mentioned, the main outlet for tin is 
tinplate. The total quantity produced in 1960 
was a record of 8,640,000 long tons, ‘which is 


an increase of 14 million tons over the figure 
for 1959. Most of it is used in the manufac- 
ture of the ubiquitous tin can. The governing 
factor in the cost of materials used in the manu- 
facture of tinplate is the price of steel and not 
the price of tin. -The weight of a standard 
basis box of electrolytic tinplate in the UK is 
108 Ibs. Of this weight 1074 lbs. is steel and 
+ lb. is tin. From this quantity of tinplate about 
500 cans of a popular size are made by the can 
manufacturers. With Tin at £880 per ton, 
namely the ceiling of the price range under the 
1954 International Tin Agreement, the cost of 
the tin in a-.basis box is 3s. 114d. which is 
equivalent to 0.095 pence per can. A rise in 
the price of tin by £100 above the ceiling would 
account for an increase in the cost of the use of 
this material by about one hundredth of a penny 
per can. Therefore, whilst accepting the fact 
that there is very keen competition over various 
forms of packaging which makes the can manu- 
facturer alive to every aspect of his costs, I hope 
that the figures which I have quoted might 
tend to dispose of any argument that the price 
of the tin element is the deciding factor in the 
cost of the tin container against the cost of some 
other type of substitute. 


I would have thought that a matter of far 
greater concern was the assurance of future 
supplies of tin by means of production on a 
long term basis, and it is probable that too little 
attention in the past has been paid: to this in a 
practical manner at the level of the International 
Tin Council. Even in the case of Malaya, 
which is the world’s largest and cheapest pro- 
ducer of Tin, we are continually reminded by 
spokesmen of the Industry and by Government 
mining officials that the future must rest in the 
working of lower grade deposits by large 
capacity plants. This is a challenge which the 
Malayan miners will I know readily accept and 
are capable of meeting, but as the cost of these 
plants is now in the order-of 1} million pounds 
sterling per dredge it is necessary to be reason- 
ably assured of a future Tin price range which 
in the long term will allow for amortisation over 
the definite liniited life of an alluvial property 
and an econemic return on the capital to be 
provided, 


In spite of the probable shortfall in tin 
supplies this year, I have no doubt that in the 
long term the producing countries—given fair 
prices—will, between them, be able to meet all 
the demands of the consuming countries. 


GENERAL: The outlook for Tin in the 
current year appears to be good, and on that 
basis our income for the year to March 31, 1962 
will probably show an increase over that re- 
corded in the accounts under review. It is 
however too early in the current year to make 
any reliable estimate of dividends to be received, 
and it is not possible to predict financial policy 
and other considerations affecting the distribu- 
tions of individual mining companies which 
constitute our revenue. If no adverse con- 
ditions arise, we would hope to be able tc 
maintain the existing rate of dividend on the 
increased capital proposed. ~ 
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Frankfurt on Main, 20th February, 1961. 














ASSETS LIABILITIES 
DM DM DM DM DM DM 
1. Cash Reserve :— 1. Creditors :-— : 
(a) Cash in hand 11,770.02 (a) ig poem Sogn Ke 
(6) Balances on Giro Ac- Germ: 3,927,227,917.85 
count at the Deutsche (b) Deutsche diidichenks. 3,275.28 
Bundesbank and on (c) Other Lenders... ... 760,917,000.— 
Postal Cheque Account 15,346,298.77 4,689,208, 193.13 
——_—_—_—_—_—— 15,358,068.79 (d) Interest : 
2. Balances at Banks :— Proportionate interest 2,481,322.78 
(a) Sight balances .... 126,415,629.42 Due interest... 62,533,984.16 : 
(b) Due within 3 months . 164,297, 104.34 ——_—__—- 65,015,306.94 
(c) Due after 3 —* or (e) Other Liabilities... 68,575,872.56 
later 6,800,000.— ——————_ 4,822,799,372.63 
————————— 297,512,733.76 2. Promissory Notes 275,000,000.— 
‘ 3.. Bills of Exchange and Promis- 3. Bonds, etc. in Circulation :- — 
sory Notes :— (a) Bonded Loans : 
including : 54% Saaeeens 
Foreign promissory notes Loan 194! 150,000,000.— 
(Rourkela) 3 Zag Housing» "Loan 
DM.51 ni aia 82 58,016,028.82 ‘ 3,200,000.— 
A. Cheaues : 266,887. 6% then 1958. 100,000,000.— 
5. Securities :— 5% Loan 1959.. 110,000,000.— 
(a) Own bonds, My par value 1,051,812.50 363,200,000.— 
D 7,800.— (6) Medium-term Notes :— 
(6) Other fixed: ccemene 43% _— Notes 1958 80,000,000.— 
securities.. 477,213.96 43 % 3-year Notes 1959 10,000, _ 
—_——_—_—_ 1,529 026.46 44% 3-year Notes 1960 ,000,000.— 
6. Debtors :— ri pane! Notes 1959 150,000,000.— 
(a) Loans granted : 4 % 4-year Notes 1959 ,000,000.— 
To banks, for passing 43 % 4-year Notes 1960 150,000,000.— 
on to borrowers 3,524,038,377.30 ; 5§20,000,000.— 
Direct to borrowers ... 2,470,342,266.91 (c) Drawn Bonds 38,205,300.— 
—_—————_ 5, 994, 380.604.21 (d) Interest :— 
(b) Interest : Proportionate interest 8,547,395.82 
Proportionate interest 6,508,517.44 : Due interest a 43,063.— 
Due interest 6,215,647.56 15,790,458.82 
12,724,165.— ———  937,195,758.82 
(c) Other claims 2, "145, 155.74 4. Loanschannelled to Borrowers 
———_ 6,009, 849,924.95 on a Trust Basis :— 
7. Loanschannelled to Borrowers (a) In our own name «i 897,977,024.37 
on a Trust Basis :— (6) In the name of others .. 347,263,959.45 
(a) In our own name 897,977,024.37 (c) Other trust transactions 
(6) In the name of others.. 347,263,959.45 in our own name 115,383,277.58 
(c) Other trust transactions ——_—_—_—_—_————_ 1,013, 360,301.95 
in our own name 115,383,277.58 5. Capital Funds :— 
—_—_————_ 1,013, 360,301.95 (a) Capital 1,000,000.— 
8. Participations ... 15,000.— (6) Reserve formed from 
9. Real Estate and Buildings |. _— resources of the ERP 
10. Office Furniture and Materials 1.— Special Fund ... 157,653,278.— 
11. Items for the purpose of dis- (c) Legal Reserve 181,015,368.32 
tinguishing between separate ———___—— 339,668 ,646.32 
Accounting Peri 9, 364,088.22 6. Reserves for Special Purposes - 12,149,386.96 
12. Customers’ Liability on 7. Items for the purpose of dis- 
Guarantees. ... ted 549,931,076.67 tinguishing between separate 
Accounting Periods .. $,098,595.75 
8. Liabilities in respect of 
Guarantees esa 549,931,076.67 
7,405,272,062.43 7,405,272,062.43 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR 1960 
EXPENDITURE RECEIPTS 
DM DM DM 
1. Operating Expenses 4,620,820.84 1. Interest received in excess os interest mae ‘ 25,712,445.73 
2. Depreciation :— . Other Receipts ... 4 8,198,957.68 
On Real Estate and Buildings 2,349.32 3. Extraordinary Receipts se 7343.06 
On Office Furniture and Materials 169,824.11 
a 172,173.43 
3. Allocation to Reserves for Special Purposes 286,000.— 
4. Other Expenditure 7,370,646.18 
5. Net Profit for 1960 (transferred to ‘Legal Reserve) 21,913,106.02 
34,362,746.47 34,362,746.47 
re 


Reconstruction Loan Corporation 


DR. MA 
von ILBERG 


RTINI 
DR. POPRAWE 


ROHDEWALD 


DR. RIECK 





According to the conclusive result of our audit, which was duly carried out on the basis of the books and records of the Reconstruction Loan Corporation as well as 


Frankfurt on Main, 10th March, 1961. 


of the explanations and statements supplied by the Board of Management, the bookkeeping and the Annual Statement of Accounts as at 3lst December, 1960, are in accordance 
with the provisions of the law. 


Deutsche Revisions- und Treuhand-Aktiengesellschaft 
German Auditing and Trust Company) 


DR. ADLER 
Certified Auditor 


PROF. DR. BIRCK 
Certified Auditor 
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THE BRITISH THERMOSTAT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


RECORD GROUP RESULTS 


The thirty-third annual general meeting. of 
The British Thermostat Company Limited 
was held on July 8 at Sunbury-on-Thames, 
Middlesex,.Mr J. E, Sherlock (chairman and 
managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


The profit before tax for the financial year 
ended January 31, 1961, amounted to £1,063,690 


and was the highest in the history of the Group. 


I am pleased to report that the re-organisation 
of Teddington Aircraft Controls Ltd., our largest 
subsidiary, has resulted in increased efficiency, 
turnover and profit. In my last report I men- 
tioned that efforts were being made to diversify 
the production of this subsidiary and good 
progress is being made in this connection. The 
Pontardulais Works are now manufacturing 
stainless steel bellows and components for. use 
in power stations, both nuclear and conventional, 
and other industrial equipment, and the capacity 
for this work is being increased. 


The ‘results of the subsidiary companies 
located at Sunbury, although to some extent 
affected by the credit squeeze and the fall off in 
the demand for controls for domestic appliances, 
generally showed an improvement in both home 
and export sales. 


Referring now to our foreign subsidiaries, the 
Dutch company has made a small loss, and the 
reward from the French company has declined 
still further owing to the lifting of import -re- 
strictions; and it has been decided not to 
expand the manufacturing activities of these 
two subsidiaries until there is a clearer picture 
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of Britain’s relationship with the European 
Common Market. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

It is becoming increasingly difficult to predict 
future trends and profits. Not only is the whole 
pattern of trade and industry becoming more 
complex but action by Governments can seri- 
ously affect the profitability - a given sector of 
industry. 

Je ‘will bie: eouee: ties Michbicenke Gaal 
reflected in the Teddington Group’s Accounts of 
the efforts of Teddington Autocontrols Ltd., 
which company was formed during April, 1960, 
for the purpose of developing and selling new 
instruments*in new fields. We already enjoy a 
large share of the home market for our present 
domestic and industrial products, and therefore 
we must look to the export market for any im- 
mediate extra business. 


This is an era of full employment, increasing 
costs, and keener competition at home and 
abroad. In the circumstances it would be foolish 
for me to predict an increase in profitability for 
the current year. However, unless there is a 
deterioration in trading conditions, I am 
hopeful that the result for 1961 will not fall far 
short of the record result for the year under 
review. 

Towards the end of 1960 takeover bid 
rumours were circulating and on no less than 
two occasions your Directors categorically 
denied that any such approach had been made. 
I can only repeat that no approach whatsoever 
was made in this connection and one can only 
assume that the rumours were put around by 
feolish and unscrupulous people. 

' The report and accounts were adopted and a 

final dividend of 9d. per share and a bonus of 
44d. per share, both less tax, making a total 
distribution of Is. 44d. per share against 
ls. Od. per share for the previous year, were 
approved. 
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MONTE DEI PASCHI DI SIENA 


Bank Established 1624 





Reserve Funds : 


Lit. 10,435,650,278 





Head Office : SHENA 
303 Offices in Italy 





Comparative Condensed Statement of Condition at December 31, 1960 





LIABILITIES 
Dec. 31, 1960 Dec. Zi, 1959 


Lit 
325,612, 826, 444 276, 334, 838, 364 


Depoaité:s vsiecs heen ac 
Mortgage Bonds ...... 40, 840, 479, 500 29, 986, 610, 000 
Circular Cheques out- 

standii@tss 6 i24'os bats 6,604,428,449 6,424,899,736 
Sundry Liabilities ..... 24,509,685,725 . 22,428,317,419 
Staff Indemnity Fund.. 7,818,723,743  6,824,690,369 
Pension Fund ........ 7,906,788,306 § 7,218,277,777 
Reserve Funds........ 9,646,212,212 6,959,520,778 
Net Operating Earnings 1,127,768,667 981525. "110 
Acceptances, Guaran- 

tees, Credits opened, 

etc., for account of 

Customers and Bills 

rediscounted........ 4,902,718,194  4,863,240,299 





428,969,631,240 362,021,919,852 
Depositors of Securities 109, 473, 766, 256 95,315,422,199 





Total <aas%n Lit. 538,443,397,496 457,337,342,051 




















ASSETS 
Dec. it 1960 Dec. Zh 1959 
Cash & Duefrom Banks 60 423,393, 221 58,326,244,724 
Securities : 
Treasury Bills ...... 54,464,250,000 39,210,550,000 
Treasury Bonds... .. 22,240,148,770 19,643,580,077 
Other securities ..... 34,165,636,526 20,324,054,732 
Receivables .......00 103,710,146,5 94 834,675,574 
RIE eS 5 ale tina k 71, 592, 162, 114 61,911,658,070 
Mortgage Loans ...... 41, 345; 086 30,316,281,622 
Sundry Assets ........ 33°935 244, 187 27,469,927,615 
Participations......... 2,808,957,631  1,953,820,847 
Real Estate and Bank 
Prenupes 6. so kosses 3,584,728,300  3,167,885,691 
f= Equipmen: ; ; 
Liabilities of Customers 
in respect of Accept- 
Credke opened atc, 
and Bills ieeabaad 4,902,718,194  4,863,240,299 
428,969,631,240 362,021,919,852 
Securities on Deposits . 109,473,766,256 95,315,422,199 
TORR ciccans Lit. 538,443,397,496 457,337,342,051 
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PECHINEY 
‘PARIS . 
(Electro-Metallurgical and Chemical 
' Products) 


The report of the Board of Directors of 
the Company was presented to the. Annual 
General Meeting in Lyon on May 29th. 


In the course of a review of the year 1960, 


. the report pointed out that this year marked a 


new stage in the growth of the Company. There 
were important developments in its productive 
capacity of aluminium ; and the regrouping of 
its sales of chemicals under the name Pechincy- 
Saint-Gobain had assisted the Company in 
maintaining its position in this very competitive 
market. 

The turnover before tax rose to NF 963 
million, an increase of 22.5 per cent on the 1959 
figure; exports at NF 281 million (as compared 
with 250 million for 1959) represent 30.5 per 
cent of the total. Expansion has thus proceeded 
satisfactorily but the advent of the Common 
Market necessitates a continued effort if the 
Company is to compete effectively both within 
the Market and outside it. 

The report then reviewed the situation in 
various aspects of the Company’s activities: 
electricity, aluminium and light alloys, special 
metals, chemicals, and overseas trade. It also 
gave a résumé of the progress of various com- 
panies in the metallurgical, chemical and 
nuclear-energy industries in which Pechiney 
holds an interest. 





W. E. NORTON 
(HOLDINGS) LTD. 


, NORTON 


MACHINE TOOL 





The annual general meeting of W. E. Norton 
(Machine Tools) Ltd, was held on July 10th in 
London, Mr W. E. Norton (the chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The results achieved by the Company for the 
period ended March 31, 1961, reflect the con- 
tinued progressive growth of the profits of the 
companies which are now its subsidiaries, 


The net group profits (before taxation and 
Directors’ remuneration) for the full year to 
March 31, 1961, show an increase of 67 per cent 
over the adjusted comparable profits for the pre- 
ceding year. These profits have come from a 
corresponding growth in purchases and sales. 

The final dividend of 7} per cent for the 
period ended March 31, 1961, compares with 
the forecast of 6} per cent made when the Stock 
Exchange quotation was obtained for the Com- 
pany’s shares on September 23, 1960. In addi- 
tion, the Directors anticipate paying an interim 
dividend of 7} per cent before December 31, 
1961, in respect of the current year ending 
March 31, 1962. 

Current sales continue to be buoyant and our 
earnings for the first quarter of our current 
financial year will be substantially in advance 
She ee ae Sey ae eee pee 
last - year. 

The report was adopted. 
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ASSAM FRONTIER TEA 


The 73rd annual general meeting of The 
Assam Frontier Tea Company Limited will be 
held on August 2nd in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Sir Charles 
Miles, OBE: 

The profit for the year ended December 351, 
1960, amounts to £498,726, and after charging 
Depreciation of £74,000, there is a balance of 
£424,726, which compares with £302,624 for 
the year 1959. 


Contrary to the experience of some Assam 
producers, your Company was not affected by 
the drought, and, with an increasing yield from 
the young tea areas, the crop was the highest 
so far secured in the Company’s history, the 
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yield from our Assam estates rising from 1,100 
Ibs. to 1,204 lbs. per acre. Sales proceeds in- 
creased by over £230,000 but against this there 
was a rise of approximately £100,000 in up- 
keep expenditure, largely due to the extra crop 
harvested. 


We recommerid the payment of a final divi- 
dend of 7 per cent on the Preferred Stock, 
making 10 per cent for the year, and a dividend 
of 25 per cent on the Ordinary Stock. 


With regard to the current year, our crop to 
the middle of June is 1,279,920 lbs., a decrease 
of 224,400 lbs. when compared with the same 
period last year. During the latter part of May 
and early in June the weather was. unusually 
cold and wet, and growth was checked at a 
time when the quality teas of the year are made. 
Reports on our early manufacture, however, are 
satisfactory. 








LONDON SUMATRA 
PLANTATIONS 


MR F. W. HARPER’S REVIEW 


The Annual General Meeting of London 
Sumatra Plantations Ltd., will be held on 
July 31st at 19, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


The following is an extract from the statement 
by Mr F. W. Harper, the chairman, circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1961: 


During the period covered by the sterling 
accounts now presented the majority of the 
plantation companies in the Group received re- 
mittances based on their Rupiah currency profits 
for the Indonesian tax year 1957. These con- 
stituted the largest component of the Group’s 
sterling profit for the period, out of which the 
board are recommending the payment of a 
dividend of 16 per cent less income tax. 


During the year ended March 31, 1961, total 
crops of 31,361,317 lb. of rubber and 6,815 tons 
of palm oil and kernels were harvested on the 
Group’s estates in Sumatra, these being higher 
by 11 per cent and 24 per cent respectively than 
the crops harvested in the preceding 12 months. 


Local finance has caused us acute problems 
and is still doing so. As you will remember, 
the greater part of the subsidiaries’ Indonesian 
bank balances was frozen in 1959 and we were 
left in the position of having to pay taxes in 
respect of earlier periods out of current earnings. 

Within the limits imposed by these liquidity 
problems, it has been the policy of the Group 
to maintain as progressive a rejuvenation pro- 
gramme as possible and to press forward the 
modernisation where necessary of workers’ 
accommodation and factories. Replanting and 
extensions carried out on the Group’s estates in 
the 1960 planting season totalled 2,928 acres of 
rubber and 321 acres of oil palms, bringing the 
total area planted in the last five years up to 
approximately 12,000 acres. 


LAND TENURE 


In recent years reference has been made in 
chairmen’s addresses of companies in the London 
Sumatra Group to the doubts and uncertainties 
which existed on the subject of land tenure. 
Various official pronouncements had led us to 
expect that we should be granted new titles to 
all our estates for a uniform period of 30 years, 
but following the enactment of a new Basic 
Agrarian Law in September, 1960, it has now 
been made clear that this will not be the case. 
Under the Law all existing estate titles are 


cancelled, but the holders are eligible to apply 
for new rights of exploitation which in the case 
of foreign holders will expire on the same dates 
as their original titles, subject however to a 
maximum validity period of 20 years. The 
question of compensation for buildings and plant 
remaining on the estates at the date of expiry of 
the title and for immature areas planted on the 
strength of the above-mentioned assurances is 
open for negotiation through diplomatic 
channels. 


‘The disappointment which is naturally felt 
at the change in the Indonesian Government’s 
agrarian policy must be kept in its proper per- 
spective and related to practical politics. From 
the planted area statement at the end of the 
report you will see that the Company will still 
have a very substantial stake in Indonesia for 
as far ahead as it is at present possible to plan. 


Although there will naturally have to be some 
adjustments to programmes and priorities, it is 
your board’s intention to adhere to our existing 
policy of good husbandry so as not merely to 
maintain but to enhance our reputation as 
efficient producers. 


NEW MERGER PROPOSALS 


Simultaneously with this report members will 
receive a copy of a letter of offer which is being 
addressed to the members of certain other com- 
panies operating in Indonesia with a view to 
their incorporation into the London Sumatra 
Group. Practical experience of the results of 
the initial merger carried out last year: has left 
the directors more than ever convinced of its 
advantages to shareholders. We and the other 
boards concerned are confident that the further 
extension of the Group which is now proposed 
will also prove beneficial from the point of view 
of estate operations in Indonesia. In addition 
it will bring into the Group Kulai Rubber 
Estate, Limited, a company owning a high- 
yielding rubber estate in Malaya and valuable 
trade investments. The income from this source 
and from Auxiliary Investments Limited, which 
will be a wholly owned subsidiary if all the 
offers become effective, will supplement the 
amount available for dividend in any year 
during which remittances from Indonesia may be 
delayed. To achieve this object it has been 
essential to ensure that shareholders of the Bah 
Lias, Central Sumatra and Sialang Companies 
are adequately compensated in cash for the 
reduction in the non-Indonesian element of their 
investments which will result from acceptance 
of our offers. The consolidated balance sheet 
shows that the necessary sterling funds are avail- 
able for the purpose, thanks to the pooling of 
resources which resulted from last year’s merger. 
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THE INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION 


The seventy-third annual general meeting of 
The Investment Trust Corporation Limited was 
held on July 6th in. London, The Right 
Honourable Lord Latymer (the chairman) 
presiding: 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


The Accounts show that the upward trend 
in Gross Revenue has continued. The amount 
at £1,597,008 (including Double Taxation Re- 
funds) shows an increase of £190,376 as com- 
pared with the previous year. The balance 
available for Ordinary Shareholders is £724,700 
which represents earnings of approximately 33 
per cent. We recommend that the dividend for 
the year on the Ordinary Shares be increased 
to 26 per cent. This compares with 24 per 
cent on a smaller capital for the previous year, 


The valuation of the investments at 
£32,117,760 is satisfactory, being £7,410,257 
greater than the previous year. 


In many industries profit margins are falling 
and the recent increase in the rate of profits tax 
from 12} per cent to 15 per. cent must of neces- 
sity render increases in dividends from those 
British companies in which we have holdings 
less likely in the future. The increased charge 
which your company will itself have to meet in 
respect of unfranked income seems likely to be 
about £17,000. I do not think, therefore, that 
we should expect an increase in income during 
the current year comparable to the increases 
achieved in recent years, though perhaps some 
improvement will continue. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 





DUFF DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY 


The 30th ordinary general meeting of Duff 
Development Company, Limited, was held on 
July 7th in London, Mr John A. Lord (the: 
chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


From the Report and Accounts you will note 
that there was little change in the trading results 
from those of the previous year and I feel sure 
you will agree that they are equally satisfactory. 


The increase in profit was in the main due 
to larger output, for £8,559 of the additional 
profit came from the increased poundage, the 
total output for the year 1960 of 5,137,591 Ibs. 
being an all time record, and 290,326 Ibs. larger 
than that for 1959. 


I might add that it is confidently expected that 
our annual production will progressively in 
crease from now onwards, not in any spectacular 
fashion, but consistently, as more of the post 
war replanted areas and ultimately the new 
extensions come into tapping. In the current 
year (1961) the crop is estimated at 5,250,000 
Ibs. of which 2,186,440 Ibs. have been hat- 
vested in the first five months ending May 31st. 


Your Directors have authorised the total fe- 
planting of 341 acres of rubber in 1961 and 
work is already well in hand on clearing 4 
further 480 acres of jungle at Kerilla Estate, 
where trees for budding with the most modem’ 
clones will be planted out later this year. 


The report was adopted and a dividend of 50 | 
per cent approved. 
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ST | ALLAN KENNEDY & CO.  _ Resatding supplies of steel we remained on SHEFFIELD TWIST DRILL 


quota for nearly all of the year ; in March. how- 


, all tstandi der ddenl 
a aicias Va ever, all our outstanding orders were suddenly © ANT) STEEL CO. LTD. 
1 was The ual General Meeting of Allan The profit for the year was better than it EXPANSION OF EXPORT TRADE 
Right 4 ae Lock was held Gn. Bely tinh at looked like being due to the improvement in ; : 
‘many. [g Kennedy . Ltd, was y trade in the final quarter and your directors The Fourteenth Annual General Meeting of 


Stockton-on-Tees, Mr H. W. Hollands presided 
in the absence of Mr T. A. Kennedy, the chair- 
lated. § nan and joint managing director. The follow- 

ing are extracts from Mr Kennedy’s circulated 4 
trend. § statement: During the year we purchased a further piece 


recommend a final dividend of 7 per cent, less The Sheffield Twist Drill and Steel Co. Ltd. 


tax, which makes 10 t, less tax, for the was held on July 12th at Sheffield, Mr 
I ma per cent, less tax, me (chai ‘alk talek 7 
ing director) presiding. 


: of land adjoining our present site and this The following is an extract from his circulated 
nount - 
re I would refer first of all to the points I made should prove to be of great value to us in the statement : 
com.” jy Ast year- These were the impact upon ourselves near future. Since the end of March we have Trading conditions, which showed an upward 
alance of the recession which occurred bes, industry completed a further extension to our main fac- tendency in 1959, continued to improve in 
14.700: | snctally some time ago and the position regard- — tory and without the additional land purchased 1960. Your Company’s turnover was the f 
ly 33. 4 8 supplies of mild steel flats. As I told you ye would have had little space left for expansion. highest ever, but the profit margins are not as 
1d for a had made only " mg Ban ” — amy pai : We also, during the year, patented a new good as in the past due to an overall increase in 
jd expect to improve later in the year when > t > costs. | ‘The net profit of the G Slade tain. 
reased Bf vo large contracts we had on the order book method of construction of a rectangular open : 


tion for the year 1960 was £698,139, an increase 


4 Pet Bi vere due to commence. These contracts were  ™mesh flooring and it is our intention to com- of £181,061 over the previous year. 


» year, . : : mence production initially in the new extension. 
oa Decenben  peade in nents! bee If our hopes are justified it may be necessary to. © Our expoits, which were a record, showed 
10,257, | improved since that time also and we have carry out further extensions to provide adequate an increase of - less than 47 per cent over the 

tered the current year on a better note and manufacturing facilities. We expect to be in previous year. Your Company’s products are 
falling “a feel quietly optimistic that this improvement | Production in the very near future. ade yeas vn rs pet ig and your spor — x 
its tax’ § Will be maintained, The report and accounts were adoptec. ¢ tee FREAK ees oe digs Sengcae 
neces- —— x sn te tee cr nm Common Market. We also expect to increase 


those THE STRAITS RUBBE some extent offset by increased duty and wages our exports to all other countries throughout 








ei both of which are related to the price of rubber. the world where free trade is recognised. 
COMPANY. LIMITED Sales for the first five months of 1961 show a 

ge ha . REPLANTING further improvement over the corresponding 
i an CHAIRMAN’S ANNUAL REVIEW The majority of the areas replanted and new ‘Months of the previous year and it is expected 
duties planted on all estates prior to 1957 are now that 1961 will be another prosperous year for 
crea The Annual General Mee-ing of The Straits in tapping or approaching maturity. During your Company. 
s some § Rubber Company, Limited will be held on the five years 1957-61 approximately 9,000 acres The report and accounts were adopted. 

August 4, 1961 in London. ‘ will have been dealt with, which is at the rate 
mously The following are extracts from the Annual of 5 per cent per annum of the total planted 

Review of the chairman, Mr A. P. Hamilton acreage. This means that we can look forward 

OBE, which has been circulated with the to some 1,800 acres of pedigree rubber reaching 

Directors’ ‘heen and Accounts for the year maturity annually over the next five years. We THE BUDLA BETA TEA 
[ ended December 31, 1960: had intended to continue our replanting pro- COMPANY 


gramme at approximately the same rate but 
The Report and Accounts now presented 


: Owing to the recent fall in the price of rubber l exal : f Th 
teflect_ a considerable change in the capital and taking into account the heavy cost of bring- The 66th annual general meeting © . 
xf Duff ff structure of our Company, arising out of the - : ° Budla Beta Tea Company, Limited, will be held 


OF Our ing our immature areas to maturity, we have : 
ield on § total acquisition in 1960 of The Sabrang Rubber decided to reduce our programme for 1962 to on August Ist in London. 





rd (the: § Estate Limited and The Rubana Rubber Estates some 3 per cent of the total acreage, i.e., 1,100 The following is an extract from the circu- 
Limited, the latter being already a subsidiary of acres. ‘ lated statement of the chairman, Sir Charles 
; circu- this Company. Miles, OBE: 


During the current year we have also PRCSES TS SOR ee ere eee The profit for the year ended December 31, 


‘ill note B2Wited as subsidiaries three more companies, The price of rubber (No. 1 RSS) during the 1960, after charging Depreciation of £24,000, 
pe Badenoch Rubber Estate Limited, Bagan Serai first half of this year has averaged 2s. 14d. per is £143,251, which compares with £92,476 for 
nal sure Rubber Estates Limited and Paloh Plantations pound, nearly 7d. per pound less than the the year 1959. 

factory. Limited, and there will therefore be further average price for the whole of 1960, and slightly 


changes in the accounts next year hi i ee ee et eee 
ain due j year. igher than the current price. Any marked fered from drought, your Company, fortunately, 
ditional § All five of these companies have for many increase from these levels would appear unlikely experienced good growing weather, and as a 
age, the Ys been members of the Oriental Estates for the following reasons. result there was a substantial increase in crop, 
591 Ibs. Agency Group, of which our Company was the Firstly although production and consumption the total yield being over 1,250 pounds per 
s. larget largest unit. Further reference to these acquisi- of natural rubber are expected to be in balance acre. Our teas sold well, and both in London 

lions is made in the Directors’ Report. in 1961, any substantial advance over the present and Calcutta the Company’s final sale averages 


a rice i i iti exceeded those of 1959. Sales Proceeds in- 
sted that The Accounts of the Parent Company show a price would result in considerable quantities of ? - 
ell in’ Working profit, after taxation,. of 225,571 as Ratural rubber being released from stockpiles creased by over £113,000, but against this there 


ectacular’ J mpared with £199,722 for 1959. This profit '" certain countries, mainly in the USA. et Se ee ee eee 
he post- "cludes only a proportion of the.income from The second factor is the recent advent of eS — yaad 
the new @bsidiaries since approximately one-half of the stereo rubbers which are said to possess those Your Board recommend a dividend of 20 per 


current Bididends from Sabrang and approximately one- technical qualities in which, hitherto, natural cent, less income tax. 


5,250,000 “ea of those from Rubana are not available rubber was held to be supreme. It is under- With regard to the current year, our crop to 
sen hat #°r distribution by the Parent Company as they stood that these new synthetic rubbers can be the middle of June is 586,720 lbs., a decrease of 
Aay 3ist. B deemed to be pre-acquisition profits. Divi- produced at prices equivalent to the current 45,760 lbs. when compared with the same period 


total fe- fends totalling 25 per cent have been paid by selling price of natural but they are unlikely to last year. This shortfall can be attributed to 
961 and BO“ Company in respect of 1960, which is at the become available in substantial quantities for hail damage. Every effort is being made to pro- 


earing 4 @"e as for 1959. some time to come. duce clean teas and reports on early manufac- a 
a Estate, @ The year under review was again a very Current prices are still profitable but from the ture are satisfactory, both in regard to quality eI 
moder #Pohitable one for Rubber Producing Com- above it seems inevitable that we must expect and appearance. it 
ar. panies, the average spot price for No. 1 Smoked an appreciable reduction in our profits for 1961 Our programme of uprooting and replanting is 
snd of 30 Sheet at just over 2s. 8d. per pound being some even after taking into account the lower export the older tea is making steady progress and 3 


a. Per pound higher than during the previous duty and wages which will be payable as a result where suitable land is available we are taking 
‘ar. This increase in price was however to of the fall in the selling price for our crop. the opportunity of planting out on virgin soil. 
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E. V. INDUSTRIALS 


STEPS TO STRENGTHEN GROUP 
STRUCTURE 


The sixty-second annual general meeting of 
E. V. Industrials Limited was held on July 12th 
in London, Sir Donald Banks, KCB, DSO, 
MC, TD, the Chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year 1960: 


I accepted on December Ist of last year an 
invitation to join the board and was appointed 
chairman. Mr Michael G. Walters also joined 
the board with me. In May of this year Major 
C. Frankland Moore, MIMechE, joined the 
board and was appointed deputy chairman. 


After providing for taxation of £94,620 the 
Group’s net profit for 1960 is £127,374 com- 
pared with £150,042 for the previous year. The 
main factors in the reduction in the aggregate 
profit were the increased charges for interest 
and a loss incurred by S. E. Opperman Limited. 

Deducting the proportion of profit due to 
minority interests, the surplus available to be 
dealt with amounts to £117,795. Preference 
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dividend absorbs £11,637 and your directors 
propose a dividend of 15 per cent on the 
Ordinary shares of the Company, against 25 per 
cent last year. If this proposal is approved 
there will remain a balance of £44,232 to 
carry forward against £5,211 carried forward 
in the 1959 accounts. 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


Finances were seriously overstretched by the 
purchase of the Westminster Construction Com- 
pany Limited and H. & C. Davis and Company 
Limited, for which purpose a Bank Loan of 
£500,000 was obtained. It was hoped that this 
could be repaid by the raising of additional 
permanent capital, but when this proved im- 
practicable the existence of the Loan and the 
consequent interest charges hampered the 
activities of the whole Group. We are advised 
that the circumstances are still unpropitious 
for inviting subscription. and cannot avoid the 
conclusion that they are likely to remain so 
until the attenuation of. the financial structure 
is remedied. 


After the fullest exploration, we consider that 
the best course in the interests of the share- 
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holders and of the Group as a whole is to 
strengthen the Structure by the sale of one or 
more of the subsidiary companies. This course 
of action is being pursued energetically and if q 
successful sale is concluded we should be able 
to repay the £500,000 Bank Loan. Moreover, 
there will remain a limited balance of funds to 
meet some modest capital requirements of other 
member companies and to finance measures of 
development which we are so anxious to under- 
take. This proposed disposition of funds has 
the full support of the bank. 


Although we should obtain some relief jn 
interest charges, an appreciable sacrifice of net 
revenue would have to be faced and met. If, 
however, trading trends to date continue, and 
subject to there being no unforeseen adverse 
circumstances, we consider that the present level 
of Ordinary dividend can be maintained for 
1961, although it is not your board’s intention 
to declare an interim dividend, 

As to your Group’s future, time, effort and 
good fortune will all be needed before the full 
possibilities of these promising enterprises can 
be realised. 


The report was adopted. 











BLUEBIRD INVESTMENTS 
LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of Bluebird In- 
vestments Limited will be held on August 3rd 
in London. 


The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement of the chairman, Mr Ralph C. Yablon, 
LL.B: 


The profits for the year, before taxation, 
amounted to £645,006. Your directors recom- 
mend a final dividend of 25 per cent, maintain- 
ing the rate of the previous year at 40 per cent. 


The Board proposes to increase the issued 
capital of your Company by a free scrip issue 
of one share for every four shares held on June 
30, 1961. 

Your Directors are pleased to be able to re- 
port that trading in the current year continues 
at a satisfactory level, and subject to unforeseen 
circumstances, it is expected that your Board 
will be able to recommend an increased dividend 
for the current year as ‘compared with that of 
the past year. 


Commenting on the Company’s export trade, | 


Mr Yablon said: Exports have improved par- 
ticularly to Holland and Germany. In order to 


give some measure of our export achievement in 
relation to the Continental market, it is reliably 
estimated that your Company exports more to 
the Continent annually than any. Continental 
manufacturer actually produces. 

I believe that the prospects for our Company 
are just as favourable now as ever and that we 
can look forward confidently to the future. 

Once again you will wish me to express your 
thanks to our Managing Director, Mr W. E. C. 
Knott, for his devotion to your Company’s 
affairs and for the success which has attended 
those efforts and also to the staff and work- 
people. 








EDUCATION ; BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


APPOINTMENTS 








~ SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE ; 


KINGSTON TECHNICAL 


COLLEGE can help you put things right.—Write Consumer 
Ww. 
‘ DEPARTMENT OF COM MERCE. ‘ OF =r bab cae oseconsend Council,. Orchard House, Orchard Street, i. 
AGE E A ncipal : elephone : 
STUDIES H. Harman, B.Com. WED. 1831-2. WELL-KNOWN FIRM 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
(ECONOMICS) DEGREE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Applications are invited for the course com- 
mencing September, Forms and full 
details can be obtained from the Principal, 
Kingston Technical College, Fassett Road, 
Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), Law, Account- 
ancy, Costing, Secretarial, Civil Service, 


st 





Registrar, 


STAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE COLLEGE 


As an introduction to a career oS business the 
College conducts a One-Year Cou of 
LIMINARY BUSINESS. ‘STUDIES 
for boys in 
An admirable course for learning the prin- 
ciples of accounting and business organisation. 
Those with sons about to embark 
ness career would be well advised to obtain 
a particulars of this course, which begins 
n September next, from the 


Staffordshire College of Commerce, 
Wood G 


ECOND CHANCE. 
you down ? SHOPP 


Has your purchase let 
ER’S GUIDE (15s. 
per annum) offers a Complaints Service that 





NORTHAMPTON COLLEGE OF 
ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY 
LONDON 





OF 
age group 16-18 years. 


on a busi- 





Management, Export, Commercial, Generali 
Certificate of Education, etc. Also many prac- 
tical (non-examination) courses in business sub- 
jects.—Write to-day for free prospectus and/or 
advice, mentioning examination or subjects 
which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2), 


Organising 


university graduates and older students, 
six-month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Secretary, Davies’s, aes 
Park Avenue, W.11. 


in, 
. . Salar. le : £1, £1,801 p.a. 
wedaaeety. marketing their product. @) LECTURER in pa £50 to £1 to a | 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for BOX 1526. generally with problems in communic: 


Motor Accessories 
Manufacturers 
would like to contact a 
manufacturer of 


CAR SAFETY BELTS 


with a view to 


ST, JOHN STREET, LONDON, E.C.1. 
. Additional lecturing staff will be required 


















in the 

DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL AND 

INDUSTRIAL STUDIES 

from September, 1961, or as soon as possible 
thereafter, Candidates for appointment must 
have a degree or equivalent and experience in 
the sprcorsiate field of activity. 
The work will involve teaching at both under 
graduate and postgraduate levels. 

() SENIOR LECTURER in Liberal Studies, 
to teach in one of the social sciences and wm 
help in the development and organisation of 
courses and special lectures 













tion and with emphasis on the presentation of 





Holland better secretaries ; 


PARK 4654. 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4, Established 1910. Ltd., 





with supplementary notes 


from Your Bookseller, 
30-32 Fleet Street, E.C.4 


in the Strand. 


JIRECTORS NEED NOT ENVY associates’ 
they were. probably 
recruited through STELLA FISHER BUREAU 


technical information, effective speaking 
leading of save. discussion. 
Salary scale: £1,408 p.a. x £35 to £1,601 Ba 
Further particulars and forms of ap} 

available from the Secretary of the Collest 























bea TODAY. Her history, de 1 : t St John Street, EC 1 
and resources are explained in map form . ° f 
"7 rf itary notes in Soviet Union in| TRANSPORT ECONOMICS AND B.Sc., Ph.D wit hy aT Mech 
aps, 5s. net. ain is 32-page brochure Sc., Ph.D., M.LE.E., M.1. -E., 
George beara & Son FINANCE Principal. 





Watford, Herts. 


COURSE IN 





School of Art, Watford Technical College, Hempstead Road, 


ADVERTISING COPYWRITING 


It is proposed to run a two-term full-time course in advertising 
copywriting commencing in September next. 


Full particulars are available on application to the Registrar. 


ANALYSIS SURVEYS PROGRAMMING 
PROJECT APPRAISALS 


GATES, AUSTIN & PARTNERS 


TRANSPORT ECONOMICS CONSULTANTS, 
17 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1, 









For other appointments see page 29 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CANTERBURY 


CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND 
The growing Department me Econo 








cellar of superb 
Amontillado we all prefer. 


N ADMIRABLE CRICHTON! 

a wizard at every household detail. 

he shines most is his care in keeping a good 
EL CID Sherry, the fine 


That man’s | Quires additional staff, and new LE 
Where created. SENIOR LECTURESHIP has be 
crea _ 


salary range for a Lecturer {s_fror 
£1, ben to £1,700 per annum and for a Senid 





NORANDA_ MINES, 
August 18, 196 





Toronto, Ontario. 
July 10, 1961. 














NORANDA MINES, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
NOTICE is hereby given that an interim divi- 
dend of Fifty Cents (50c) per share, Canadian 
funds, has been declared by the Directors of 
LIMITED, payable 
September 15, aa to Shareholders of record 


By Order of the Boar 
Ge B. WINDELER, G. G. TURBOTT, 


Lecturer £1,750 to £2,000 per annum. 

Economists who are interested in this po! 
tion are invited to write (air mail) tot 
Head of the Department before the . 
July, 1961, giving some provisional informati 
about their qualifications, special interests ™ 
other relevant facts. 

Full details of the position and_ info 
regarding the University of Canterbury and | 
Department of Economics will then be , 
those whose applications would be weicom 
Registrar, 

P.O. Box 1471, Christchurch, 
New Zealand. 


Secretary. 
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Happy Camping 


Hea are now big busi- 
ness in this country and 
those getting high wages and 
three weeks holiday ‘with pay 
are demanding more for their 
money than the bed and break- 


boarding house. The gregari- 
ous have found the answer in 
the holiday camps. Their 
popularity, publicity and down- 
to-earth showmanship are asso- 
ciated with the name of Mr 
Billy Butlin. His early struggles 
are «=O swell «known: he 
arrived in this country with 
very little money and progressed from a 
hoopla stall to a seaside amusement park 
b:fore that most depressing of all sights, 
holidaymakers in the rain, gave birth in his 
mind to the idea of a holiday camp. He 
opened the first at Skegness in 1936 and 
the second at Clacton followed a year later. 
Now Butlin’s runs seven as well as three 
large hotels. 

About 600,000 people chose a Butlin 
holiday last year and at the annual meeting 
of the company held this week Mr Butlin 
was able to tell shareholders that this figure 
would be well exceeded this year. Bookings 
are up by about 15 per cent on 1960 ; this 
is due in part to the development of Butlin’s 
newest camp at Bognor Regis, which will 
accommodate over 100,000 visitors this year 
compared with 29,000 in its first year of 
operation. Thus Butlin’s now has accom- 
modation for over 65,000 people a week at 
the camps scattered throughout Great 
Britain and the newly-acquired one in 
Southern Ireland. At the peak periods 
Butlins has to turn away many thousands of 
bookings each year and it is trying to en- 
courage visitors to stagger their holidays, by 
improving amenities in the off-peak periods. 
This has already had the result of keeping 
the camps full for longer periods of time. 

A large number of shareholders turned up 
at the meeting—a sign, Mr Butlin noted, 
that normally indicated that a company was 
doing badly. He was speaking from first 
hand experience for Butlin’s has not always 
been booming. Largely as a result of 
disastrous ventures in the West Indies its 
profits slumped in the late forties and early 
fifties and the dividend was cut in terms 
of the present capital (after this week’s scrip 
issue) from 25 per cent in 1947 to 5 per cent 
in 1952. It is a very different story today 
with turnover in 1960 rising from £7 mil- 
lion to over £84 million and profits before 
tax from £1.2 million to £1.8 million. The 
dividend, again in terms of the doubled 
capital, has beer raised from 25 to 40 per 
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cent and Mr Butlin is confident that profits 
will be higher this year. On the present 
dividend the 1s. shares at 10s. 6d. yield 
3.8 per cent. 

The rights issue left Butlin’s at the end 
of 1960 with over £2 million in cash and 
short term loans so that it is well placed to 
finance further expansion. Once official 
approval has been obtained work can 
begin on a new camp at Minehead in 
Somerset. This shovld be opened by 
1962. A new site is also being sought in 
the South Wales area. Clearly there 1s still 
ample room for further expansion if costs 
can be kept down sufficiently for a reason- 
able profit to be earned from prices which 
visitors are prepared to pay. Even on the 
present tariffs, a bill of £45 a week at the 
peak season for a couple with one child 
aged six and another aged three must be 
enough to deter a number of would be 
campers. _ 

Mr Butlin estimates that his camps take 
half of all those who choose this kind of 


holiday. Poatin’s is almost certainly the - 


next biggest company in this field and it 
has been very actively taking over others, 
adding the Middleton Tower camp at 
Morecambe and Parkins camp in Jersey 
to its interests. This week it has sent 
out offers for Squires Gate camp in Black- 
pool and the Dolphin camp in Devon ; 
the former offer carries with it the recom- 
mendations of the Squires’ directors but 
the Dolphin directors, who claim to control 
a majority of the shares, have rejected a 
proposed one for one exchange into Pontin’s 
shares. The Pontin’s directors have, how- 
ever, sent their offer directly to Dolphin 
shareholders. This is not the first offer 
they have made for Dolphin and Mr F. W. 
Pontin, the chairman, has pointed out to 
Dolphin shareholders that if an earlier offer 
made in 1958 had been accepted a holder of 
4 Dolphin shares would now hold, assum- 
ing that the rights costing 28s. had been 
exercised, shares in Pontin’s worth close to 


291 


£11. biggie 5 nie have no official 
quotation apparently recently 
changed hands at 7s. 6d. 

Pontin’s profits before tax in the year to 
end-May are estimated to have risen by 50 


per cent to nearly £250,000. A further sub- 


stantial advance is in the current 
year, for at the old camps alone bookings 
are up by 25 per cent despite price increases 
and improved results are expected from 
the new acquisitions. A dividend of 35 
per cent has already been forecast on the 
capital as increased rey last February’s one 
for six rights issue so that the 2s. shares 
at “16s. 6d. yield 4% per cent. 


Increases in prices of up to {1 a week 
have also been made at Warner’s Holiday 


“Camps but the camps. in. this group also 
- Report record bookings. ..Last year.turnover 


exceeded {1 and. over 100,000 
people stayed at Warner’s camps. Both these 
figures should be exceeded: by good margins 
in 1961. The company’s financial year 
ends in March but the accounts are usually 
presented early in October when the next 
season is usually over. Profits seem certain 
to show a further increase when they are 
announced later this year, though it is 
understood that the Sinah Warren camp on 
Hayling Island, where both, the amenities 
and the price (17 guineas per week at the 


_ peak of the season compared with {£12 in 


the other Warner camps) are both in the 
luxury class for holiday camps, again made 
a loss. It is apparently proving more 
successful this summer and is booked almost 
to capacity. A rise in Warner’s dividend 
certainly seems to be discounted in the 
present low yield of 33 per cent. Last year, 
the chairman, Mr E. H. S. Warner, said that 
the directors were considering further ex- 
tensions but nothing apparently has yet been 
decided. Any moves in direction 
would probably involve the raising of fresh 
capital for at the date of the last balance 
sheet there was a net overdraft of £260,000. 


British Drug Houses 


ss HE proposed deal between British Drug 
Houses and Mead Johnson of América 
has run into a lot of criticism. But time to 
organise this into an effective opposition is 
short, since the meeting to consider the 


_ proposals is to be held next Monday: In 


these circumstances, hints of a prospective 
bidder for the company if the present direc- 
tors are replaced and the Mead Johnson 
plan defeated are not much help to share- 
oe who have to decide what action to 
take 

The claim that a “well known public 
company with wide experience in the phar- 
maceutical field ” is p to make a bid 
on these conditions has come from Mr John 
Horn, an accountant who has been leading 


the opposition to the Mead Johnson deal. - 


But shareholders cannot become very 
excited over an i bidder and an 
undisclosed bid. They might indeed be 
more attracted to the latest document from 
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Mr Geoffrey Eley, the chairman of British 
Drug Houses (this has some appearance 
of an election address rather than a circular 
to shareholders) though it provides little 
fresh information. 

Mr Eley says that £3 million of the £5 
million which would come from Mead 
Johnson would be needed by the end of 
1962 and that the remaining £2 million 
would certainly be spent within the five 
year period. These are large sums and Mr 
Eley admits that at the time of the Fisons’ 
bid for BDH shares he had said that no 
external help was needed to achieve expan- 
sion. But he continues: “That was 
eighteen months ago in a quickly changing 
world.” The circular does not answer ques- 
tions about how the money is to be spent 
and what profits may accrue. Mr Eley lists 
the general advantages he expects from the 
link with Mead Johnson: a faster rate of 
expansion ; more extensive research and 
development facilities; and enhanced 
marketing prospects. But Mr Eley is entitled 
to emphasise that the directors have “ not 
received any other offer or indeed any alter- 
native proposal” and to describe Mr 
Horn’s vague references to a possible bidder 
as “pie in the sky.” Monday’s meeting 
may be lively and many of the shareholders 
who, in the end, support the board will 
probably do so with reluctance that BDH 
affairs have not been better ordered. 


Thomson Newspapers 


| ee year was one of consolidation and 
reorganisation for Thomson News- 
papers, which is to be known in future 
as the Thomson Organisation. It also pro- 
duced bigger earnings, with gross profits 
rising by 32 per cent from £3,103,000 to 
£4,108,000, but profits in 1959 were 
adversely affected by the printing strike. 
The closing down of the Sunday Graphic 
and the Empire News late last year and a 
rationalisation of the group’s interests in 
Manchester should have some effect on 
earnings this year. 

Recent attempts by Mr Roy Thomson 
to add to his empire have not met with much 
success: Odhams finally went to the Daily 
Mirror group and Mr Thomson’s bid for 
the Belfast Telegraph is still held up by 
legal difficulties. Mr Thomson is still 
thought to be anxious to add to his interests, 
and this week he has bought Odhams South 
Africa, but in the past his hands were tied 
because the company was virtually debarred 
from making an offer in the form of ordinary 
shares. Now the capital reorganisation 
scheme creates an ordinary capital which 
could be used for this purpose and it also 
increases the authorised share capital to 
£154 million. For every ten preferred 
ordinary units of §s. each held, shareholders 
are offered eleven 30 per cent cumulative 
non-voting preference shares of §s. each and 
five ordinary voting shares of §s. each. 
Thomson Scottish Investments holds all the 
8 million of 5s. deferred ordinary shares 
and these are to be converted into 9.4 mil- 
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lion of 5s. ordinary shares. The preferred 
ordinary stockholders receive a substantial 
gain in income from the new arrangements. 
Last year their dividend was 35 per cent. On 
the board’s assumption of a 24 per cent 
ordinary dividend (covered twice by earn- 
ings), the total accruing to the original pre- 
ferred ordinary shareholders will this year 
be 45 per cent. Although Mr ‘Thomson 
says he does not contemplate at the moment 
any issue of shares to acquire new businesses 
he makes his ultimate ambitions clear 
enough: the reorganisation of the capital 
structure “ will open the way for further 
great advancement of the company.” 


John Thompson 


HE statement by the chairman, Mr 

Edward Thompson, reveals that while 
the John Thompson group has been hit 
hardest in nuclear power it has also found 
the going hard in its other activities. The 
earlier fall in orders is reflected in the fall 
in sales from £284 million to £25 million. 
One casualty was the motor pressing com- 
pany, which earned much reduced profits, 
while the output of the boiler division fell 
by almost £3 million. These two factors 
reduced gross trading profits from 
£1,332,000 in 1959 to £994,000 and, in 
addition, there were provisions for losses on 
the Berkeley power station contract and on 
the Australian contract. After these pro- 
visions, tax and depreciation, the group 
made a loss of £1,777,000, compared with 
a profit of £324,000 in 1959. 

The residual loss on the Berkeley con- 
tract amounted to £1,687,000, but there are 
still possible losses of up to £850,000 to be 
bought into the accounts of the nuclear 
power company, which John Thompson 
owns jointly with AEL. In all, then, the 
nuclear contract could produce a loss of 
nearly £2 million. So far the group has 
found it possible to deal with the nuclear 
power losses as they arose and in this sense 
the group, as its commitments on the Dunge- 
ness nuclear station are comparatively small 
and have been more realistically costed, may 
have seen the worst. The losses on an Aus- 
tralian contract are also expected to be non- 
recurring. The chairman frankly admits 
that the unprofitable work undertaken has 
had a further effect in the nature of a 
classical opportunity cost ; for John Thomp- 
son in pursuing the nuclear contracts, 
turned away other orders and had to 
lengthen its delivery dates. In all, he esti- 
mates, work which would have produced 
profits of between £13 and £2 million was 
lost in this manner. 

The final dividend was passed and the 
§s. ordinary shares at 14s. 9d. yield only 
I.7 per cent on the § per cent interim divi- 
dend. It is not clear how well the group 
will do in the current year. Orders now 
amount to nearly £383 million, compared 
with £29} million at the beginning of last 
year, and some of the recent orders have 
been at slightly better margins of profits. 
However, margins in the water tube boiler- 
making section remain depressed. Even so, 
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the directors hope to resume the ordinary 
dividend payments with an interim in 
November. 


London County Freehold 


NX 31s. 6d., London County Freehold ros, 
shares are some way below their earlier 
peak this year of 39s. 6d. They have experi- 
enced the sharp setback common to property 
shares and seem unlikely to stage much of a 
recovery until a firm decision about a rights 
issue has been made. It seems clear that 
such an issue will be needed soon, Some 
£33 million was raised by a debenture issue 
last July, but bank advances secured on 
properties amounted to £1.3 million at the 
end of March and the chairman Mr T. J. 
Cullen expects another substantial increase 
in property assets this year. In 1960-61, 
they rose by £33 million and as investment 
opportunities in suitable residential proper- 
ties are still scarce the swing towards indus- 
trial and commercial properties has been 
accentuated. These now represent about 
35 per cent of London County Freehold 
properties. 

A highlight of the past financial year was 
the completion of Livingstone House in 
Salisbury, which is let largely to Rhodesian 
Selection Trust. The building was com- 
pleted last November, so that this year will 
have the benefit of a full year’s rent. In 
1960-61, gross rents rose from £3,195,000 
to £3,471,000, and at the end of March in- 
come was running at an annual rate of 
£3,615,000, excluding buildings under con- 
struction. Not surprisingly London County 
Freehold is not adding to’ its interests in 
Rhodesia, where it already owns properties 
worth £14 million. It is now turning its 
attention to Australia, where it has pur- 
chased one building and is negotiating the 
purchase of two others. On the dividend 
as increased from 10.8 to 12.1 per cent, 
the shares yield 3.8 per cent. There is a 
prospect of a further increase in net in- 


come this year even though profits tax will, 


take more and it is possible that within the 
next two years the dividend will be raised 
to 15 per cent. This would raise the yield 
to 44 per cent. 


Express Dairy 


N his annual statement to shareholders 

of Express Dairy Mr Walter A. Nell, 
the president, makes some interesting com- 
ments on the past history of Spiers and 
Pond, the company’s new subsidiary. A 
hundred years ago, its founders catered for 
miners in Australia and from their profits 
they financed the tour of the first English 
cricket team to Australia in 1861, But, ut- 
fortunately, Mr Nell does not tell share- 
holders much about the current results of 
the company. What contribution it made to 
consolidated profits last year has still to be 
revealed, though Mr Nell confirms that 
profits before tax, which rose from {24 
million to £2.9 million in the year to March 
31st, included eighteen months’ profits from 
Spiers and Pond. At the time of the merget; 
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Spiers and Pond’s pre-tax profits from its 
thirteen hotels, Chicken Inns and other 
restaurants were estimated at £400,000 for 
the year to September 30th last. This 
would suggest that Express Dairy’s other 
interests added little, if anything, to the 
advance in profits. 

The group’s sales last year amounted to 
{70 million, double those in 1955. No less 
than 221 million gallons of milk were 
handled. The emphasis in the milk distri- 
bution side of the business is still on 
rationalisation through acquisition, the 
group having acquired new retail milk 
businesses in the Manchester area and in 
Scotland. Express Dairy has been a pioneer 
in supermarkets, operating 25 now with 12 
more planned. Turnover and profits from 
the supermarkets are rising ; though still a 
small part of the group’s activities, they are, 
Mr Nell believes, becoming increasingly im- 
portant. 

Last year substantial sums were spent on 
modernisation and development, and in 
spite of the injection of £1.7 million from 
last year’s rights issue and a cash flow of 
{2 million, a net overdraft of £831,000 
appears at the end of March, with future 
capital commitments amounting to {1.3 
million, The growth of the business has im- 
posed some financial strain but investors are 
clearly expecting earnings to rise. At 
14s. 103d. the “A” shares yield 33 -per cent 
on a 10 per cent dividend. 


George Cohen 


YEAR ago the George Cohen 600 

Group announced a 20 per cent rise 
in its profits and when the rights issue was 
announced in September the directors said 
they expected profits in the year to March 
31, 1961, to match those of the previous 
year. But in the event consolidated gross 
profits fell by nearly 11 per cent, from 
£1,573,000 to £1,401,000. 

The group has interests in steel-founding 
and steel-stockholding, machine tools, scrap 
metal, constructional engineering and plant 
hire. How these have fared individually it 
is impossible at this stage to judge, but it is 
possible that the group has been affected by 
harrowing margins in the capital goods 
industries while the introduction of a 
shorter working week in the engineering 
industry may have added to its prime 
costs. The dividend is maintained, as fore- 
cast, at 13 per cent, and the §s. ordinary 
shares at 11s. yield almost 6 per cent. 


Consett Iron 


C= IRON is the odd man out among 
\us the leading steel producers, for it ends 
ts financial year on April 2nd while the 
others draw up their accounts at the end of 
September. The yield on its £1 shares at 
278. of 7 per cent is higher than those 
of some other steel equities. This reflects 
the heavy capital commitments of the 
Company as much as the uncertainties 
about future profits. In 1960-61 Consett 
achieved a record output of 979,000 ingot 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


tons of steel and its sales rose in value 
from £293 million to over £34} million. 
There was only a slight increase ih depre- 
ciation but both the tax and interest charges 
more than doubled, to £634,000 and 
£951,000 respectively, so that net profits 
rose by only 83 per cent from £1,694,000 
to £1,839,000. 

The chairman, Lord Ridley, says that last 
year Consett was working to capacity for all 
but the last two months of the year, when 
the demand for slabs, blooms and billets 
fell. He emphasises the difficulty of pre- 
dicting demand this year but expects the 
company to work a little below full 
capacity. But it may sell more plates than 
it did in 1960-61 and there is a revival 
in demand from the consumer goods and 
motor industries for Consett’s other pro- 
ducts. Higher fuel and labour costs, how- 
ever, are squeezing margins and this may 
not be fully offset either by the recent in- 
crease in steel prices or by the full operation 
of the new plate mill. 

The balance sheet reveals the extent of 
Consett’s reliance on outside funds to pay 
for expansion ; in 1960-61, net fixed assets 
rose by £5 million to £303 million and 
loans from FCI rose from £6 million to £9 
million. A bank overdraft of £1.8 million 
has also been utilised ; though this is but a 
fraction of the overdraft facilities of {£9 
million available to Consett, repayments of 
the overdrafts and the FCI loan fall due in 
1965. In all, capital commitments amount 
to £11 million and Consett’s cash flow 
cannot be much more than £3 million. Not 
surprisingly, therefore the directors have 
acknowledged the need to ‘conserve 


-resources ; but they have raised the dividend 


from 8} to 9} per cent. 


Ruston and Hornsby 


AST August the chairman of Ruston and 
Hornsby,. Mr. W. J. Ruston, reported 
a decided improvement in the trend of busi- 
ness. Shareholders must therefore have 
hoped that after seven lean years of declin- 
ing profits this maker of diesel and turbine 
engines, locomotives and boilers would be 
able to report better trading results in the 
year to March 31st last. In fact, profits 
have again fallen, suggesting that the group 
has not benefited from the higher level of 
activity prevailing in the British engineering 
industry. Rising costs must be one reason 
for the fall of 12 per cent in trading profits 
from {1,367,000 to 1,205,000. The 
group’s investment income, however, rose 
from £366,000 to £406,000: a year ago 
about 97 per cent of the group’s investments 
were in Ruston-Bucyrus and it must there- 
fore appear that this investment has once 
more added to its contribution to the group’s 
income. 

But the group’s net profits fell by 214 per 
cent from £626,000 to £491,000 to reduce 
the cover on the unchanged dividend of 9 
per cent from 1.8 to 1.4 times. After the 
results the £1 ordinary shares lost Is. to 25s., 
the lowest point so far this year, at which 
they yield over 7 per cent, 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS : june 26 July 10 ‘uly 25 
LAST DEALINGS : july 7 July 21 Aug. 3 
ACCOUNT DAY: July 18 Aug. | 


Aug. {4 





Ts London Stock Market enjoyed a 
4 slight rally over the week to Wednes- 
day. The rise began last Thursday and 
when jobbers marked up prices the new 
levels held. Bear closing helped to keep 
prices up and the amount of investment 
buying increased, particularly among the 
leading stocks. However, the new account 
opened quietly on Monday as the market 
was uncertain about the Chancellor’s in- 
tentions in dealing with the economic situ- 
ation. There was an improvement on Tues- 
day but on Wednesday buyers held off again 
in the present uncertain atmosphere. Selling ~ 
was still very light and prices drifted lower. 
But over the week The Economist indicator 
gained 5.8 points to 373.8. On Thursday, 
prices fell sharply. 

Gilt-edged stocks fell back slightly over 
the week. The amendment to the Trustee 
Investments Bill to give the Treasury 
power to permit 75 per cent investment in 
equities instead of 50 per cent brought 
fears of increased switching out of gilt- 
edged and added to the pressure of 
small selling. Several stocks feli to new 
low levels, including Funding 53 per cent 
1982-84 which lost ;% to 91% xd. The irre- 
deemables continued to fall, 33 per cent 
War Loan losing 1 to §2% and 23 per cent 
Consols + to 38%—both fractionally above 
their lowest points. Dominion and Corpor- 
ation stocks also lost ground over the week. 

Among bank shares, Barclays rebounded 
after being marked down on news of the 
prospective rights issue, and showed a net 
gain of 3s. to 79s. 9d. Insurance shares rose 
but there were falls among hire-purchase 
shares on the news that stiffer credit terms 
were likely in the near future: UDT lost §s. 
to 167s. 6d. ICI was one of the leaders to 
benefit from the slightly firmer tone advanc- 
ing Is. to 67s. 43d. and Marks and Spencer 
gained Is. 6d. to r1os. 3d. There was no 
consistent movement among electrical 
shares though both AEI and EMI hit 
low points during the week and each closed 
at 37s. 9d. Steel shares made some gains 
though Colvilles lost 2s. to 56s. 6d. which 
is 1s. below the price of the coming rights 
issue. Among motor shares BMC gained 
od. to 14s. 9d. and rumours that it might 
bid for ACV following its withdrawal from 
the Borgward deal pushed the price of ACV 
shares up by 2s. 73d. to 77s. 73d. 

Among textile shares, cottons fell back 
but Courtaulds gained 2s. 3d. to 36s. 9d. 
Unilever improved a little after the heavy 
falls of the previous week and gained Is. to 
134s. 3d. despite a fall on Wednesday. Oil 
shares were lower, Shell Transport losing 
2s. to 121s. Kaffirs generally continued to 
fall, though Anglo-American, Union Cor- 
poration and Free State Geduld made small 
gains. Tin shares also lost ground and 
Tronoh were 5s. lower at 79s. 6d. 
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= !) To latest date. 











Prices, 1961 
High Low 
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107/9 | 74/3 
35/6 26/10! 
14/034 10/9 
55/- 43/9 
20/10's 16/33, 
73/- 62/~ 
51/6 40/- 
1/6 65/3 
} 
154 | DNS hg 
96/3 ire - 
2 
(76/9 10 
0/6 | 42/7I, 
39!, 23'4 
\4/-  100/— 
02/6 (156/3 
9 18 
182/- 140/9 
1299/3 104/6 
18/10'p 14/- 
86/3 /3 
48/6 41/10! 
10/- 7/334 
88/9 52/2'4 
9/10'. 79/— 
18/6 | 14/— 
33/3 28/1! 
41/3 33/101, 
28/10! 21/6 
R/-  $7/3 
3/3 20/7!, 
6/3 | 36/- 
168/9 110/- 
67/3 43/- 
08/9 = 75/— 
68/6  40/- 
5/3 «15/6 
125/- 76/3 
54/3 37/6 
64/6 41/101, 
57/6 101 /3 
8/6 = 15/9 
5/3 | 55/={ 
63/6 = 51/3 
IN/Tly 8/3 
6/I', | 4/101, 
30/9 | 22/- 
81/6 64/- 
59/41 110/- 
152! $104 
2/6 12/10, 
S/- | 30/- 
886 35/6} 
61/6 | 46/- 
9/6 36/3 
2/- 39/6 
£l5!i¢ £105, 
39/7', 1103/9 
4/3 | 27/9 
4/7, | 9/10! 
N/- 63/9 
66/3 52/. 
3/6 447_ 
4/3 3776 
2/6 2576 


Yields based on an 
Daily Mirror, sy 
Midland Bank, 159 

























































































































































































































































THE ECONOMIST JULY 15, 1961 
WORK STOCKS * 
Cover ee va Rbee ORDINARY Price Pri: Yield, 
S ividends ; rice, iel Pri 
High | Low (a) (b) (c) STOCKS ag july ne — Cove ee Dividends ORDINARY Price, | Price, | Yield 
— = : x Wee iz tow (a) (b) (¢) STOCKS se e “eg July 12, Cover 
% A FOOD & TOBA | i Ee Lge: = SSS 

= ay. Wa, . ¢ f c | Allied Suppliers . me | 18/— | 18/6 5-4] % ) er errr more aan woes ag 
Sw. || 4 ol 8 biG alae ian Tes alive jae let ra Assoc. British Picture.S/— | 56 
: “SRR ese) | IDPS ok ee boa ae eee fetes eto | — | | isi. i 4 z 
Be oe a3 Le i208 Brooke Bond ‘B’ pet 23 | 126 pe 22 ui 41/4!, ie ; 4 b Per Bab yey ‘A .5/- 28/. 39/9 4 ~ 

07/9 | 74/3 ae 1056 erentonst Tea....5/-| 14/- | 13/3 4-72 a3 aaran 42/- 6236| 3130 | British ei cae ea 5/- | 49/634 | 50/- 3-00 re 

5/6 | 26/10',| 9 b te 1 Py él 74/6 | 74/3 | 4-27 int are 2 | 17/6 6243b/| 4 a| British Oxygen......5 £l | 45/3 44/6 |~4-49 2" 
| 14/03, 10/9 20| 71 : penis danew ak ts ces 10/— | 28/3* | 27/9 | 5-05 >‘ be 9/9 3 7 b/ British pe na sees 5/— | 20/6 | 22/03%*| 2-42. | 302 

yO | OS | Baa) Tab Spillers coe 2.2. Sy | Yoviot,| a, | ace | 2 PRM [SA | The] 1S b| Oetanue....2-- ci 2/6 | 910l| 9/9 | 5-13 | 21, 

mio 16/3% | 9 bi § al ute ry ea £1 | 44/- | 44/3 5-42 | 2 be 31/9 6 a! 14 b| Gestetner ‘A’... |": 10/~ | 55/6 | 55/- 4-09 | 2° 

Bo? 62/x | #2I2¢ - eR Ye 5/- | 16/334 | 18/1!4-| 3- Y 54/3 '4-4¢ | 6 aj Glano:.:.........-i 3/- | 37/~ | 35/6 2-82 . 

sI/6  40/— 36 free Brit. Amer. Tobac. .10/~ | 64/3 s/.° oe 134 | 37/6 | 48/9 iz ht. 3a Haris nar: Dek + 54/3 | ‘57/9 2-60** z 
% ae | sts 521 22 Gallaher =< .....-.. 1o/- | 41/= | 42/4 | 47a | oe sie 41/3 5 a| 40 b & Cr. Dela. £1 SIA 50/- | 6-00 | 33, 
vn ete: bo oe Pee OP ON on cc deas 
| | perial Tobacco..... £i | 65/9 | 70/3 6-41 13, [107/3 3/3 m8 tae Mord dh wandaweiee ¢ 3/-| 41 26/3 se $42 2 
' | | : a - . 

ah | at 150 a/| 455 b Sittasune Spas 5/-| 13! 13 7/3 30/10! ars wae onal Canning . “ft er 37 aa} 
| ie ieateite tative | commer Union . .5/- 6s | 69/3. | 338 ae’ | aoe? | eee ie revel bf a ay 3a | $2 | 34 

76/9 103/9 20: a quity w es OE 27'g* | 28! 1: ‘ 13°6c | “Za | Rank Oceanienicg .. — | 28/712: | 27/10's | - 3-59 

ao BA, (es a ee ae I Re | | ISB ibs) pte) enh | Rie Be | Se 

cP Be] e208 bl eeireccr seg Be | eee [ae Be | hae) thnk Resi eel | aa | $a | 
~Abns 156/3 #20 mp } 6 1285 : #2 x c 4alT oboe ed /6 3 14 - 
1" a | $70 b | Pearl | 3-11 166/6 133 urner & Newall éi 3 2 
9 18 Mas. é Watels o | Grete ae 5/- 210/- 225/- ; /3 9:042a {SS | Unilawer te 61/- 62/6 3-84 

i 3 ¢ |1208!3 ¢ | Prudential ‘A’ 3-27 1tts 3 Unilever ..... .£ 2 
im/- 140/9 |" 50 ntial ‘A’... 4/- | 23! 211 32 | 8136 | 8 a| 13 b| Unilever NV. ....-i2 33/9 |134/3' | 3-66 , 

Il, a| 50 b} Royal 2 ! 3:00 /6 16 Unilever N.V. 12 ft 3 
19/3 104/6 7 ; WWE es daticcascuts 5/- |158/6 16/6 3: /- 5 10 b | Uni - | 10lg 2-58 

2; 29] I1',4b | Royal Exchange ...... rz jews io | oe 42/I'2 | 31/- | $4iga| $1056 | United a 33 vA +3 a 

ne ‘71 { 
wo, | 1442. 1 teed MOTORS & AIRCRAFT | 
* : 29 | British M 

us 6/3 °| 66/3 | 207¢! 20 ee 5/-| 14/- | 14/9 | 6-78 46/3 6/- SHIPPING 
r - ve 2! 6/ 624 ' ; , 

a PSE Sib) us| Bak leone 888 lin MR, | EE | BB elon | Pe) Bee eaconn re | ile | Sg | 2 
DPOPEE Ste) dee) at] Re seat | age Sie | oe | Brae |me’| ag | fling oct ge tae oe | 
* a 9/10!, | 79/— BO PGRN cis betce> tae £1} 75/-. | 7e/tl. | 4. S'4 | 157_ ¢!| 10 c|! Furness With eibokal | 40/- f= 6-36 ‘ 

g Pao’ "| Sus] 7B" ken ees 6t a) Bn | dae") Se ee | 3s) gb lee Ses Overseas 3/- | fae | | 398 | 

/ 28/1! oplane * if 16/4! ss ee 17/9 MAKE 5 ed foe ‘6 : _ 

1 4/3 Bylot, + 19.2] 43 &| Hawker Siddeley.....£1 | 28/6 aie | Ftp 2 ae | tare 226] Me| Reardon Sah... ibe} Be | ee ee 

28/10', 21/6 ; i | fy b Dowty Group...... 10/— | 34/6 | 33/10!, a |. be ve 8 ¢/ 5 c| Royal Mail...... i aie 12/76 | 2007 ... 
Pre SS | sth) (Biz | Bunn Runber 10/5 | ashtons| aoe "| s-97 | pcb eee he 
| ty aa ee a. . ‘. b — eh ae iH ae | rit | A yp | 55/3 6a 10 bj} Colvill EEL 
| _ : . 3/71, | ONG ee ees SS 
2 | riplex Holdings ...10/— | 39/10', | 38/6 -|} 3-90 3" $a/102, | 33/9 v2b +30 prin Long.....,.. ra aS aia * c= 4!, 
| a! : ! 
| ty M9 (110/- 1°40 o| 50 bl Anglo-Amerion | 42/- | 28/- | 8 b| 47a! Paar g wt ng £1 35/6 | 36/3" | 6-073 
134 67/3 43/- 183, b | | Anglo-American. ...10/— 110/- 112/6 : /8'4 | 36/1 | 7b 5 5 £1 | 28/- /9 8-0) | 2 
| 3g 108/9 75/- 15 oe Ra | accom Gold Fields . £1 44/- 45/6 | i. 4 _ 57/4!'2 | 40/10!, 45 a ee - : — ee .. £1 | 36/7!,*! 36/9 | ro | 4 
| ; 5 | ) | a | } 
mas: |, | 3 a| 120 6 | Union Corporation ..3/6 | 43/3 ae | Se 2 96 zt, | nel 2 2 — Summers ss... cel 49/9 s0/-7 | 6.00 34 
5/ b b/D i @ | United Steel........ : 3 
Hs 6/3 100 | 70 a | Smeg ey ae ei ws we 25-81 | i's we see Fp | Bb) bla | Watbaaee io él 2/9 e/9". eis [3 : 
| | b| 70 a| Fi id 8/2 BSE Bek cs. ber ope: coadencee beeen ; 33, 
" me Os Pm . = a | ember vere sae 3g a 4¢,i08 fei cae I> | 42/71, | 33/1! | 5 TEXTILES 
Ane nay 1 ~ nda - 2 2 -43 | / 2 a 7'nb 
Ms aye 5/9 rae 81,4 wie oa 7 106/10! 108/9 9-20 1 any 25/1". | 5 a! 10 ab fae tnisoent Cotton £1 33/1% 33/41, 7-49 rT 
| iy 63/6 Hy at 4 b | Chartered......... Sia eile shh soi 8!, wie 2 | ve i, b | ie | Lancashire Cotton... ie 25/1! 4 333 = 2° 
R . ; } a} t . 
H 7, 8/3 | 12!2b 41,64 te igo Aners. 19/-~ | 51/3 | 51/9 15-46h : LA | 9/71, | 14 “| sae He named ios él | 34/6 | 36/9 2 sn 
24, ne? Py 2 pr ve Roan Antelope...... Hi ail, 3/3? iacaae 2"4 73 soe | ¢ b ; 8 a | West Riding a — | we * ao 8-31 is 

| 3 8/6 64/— Gia A a | Tanganyika Cons.. be 22/6 | 22/- 17-05 134 | 20/71, 15/4! 3 2 '2a | Woolcombers........ £1 | 30/6 9/6 6-39 2 

| ty 59/41. 110/— 100 c. 150 4b | Consolidated Zinc... .£1 | 67/9 66/3 6-08 Ia | 16/214 1179 2 13325 | 3 c | Bradford Dyers ...... £1. | 15/4, 4 a 6-78 2 

| 2? Bis. sios | gt-so b | De Beers Defd. Reg. "5/= 116/101, 123/9 134 | SS/i0% | 4ijit, | 2 |. 227 | Salico Printers. . .... i/- | 19 fn eof 

¢ | $1-50c | Int N 2123/9 | 10-10 | 13 2) 41/1, | a 4 {9 | 12/4, | 8-08**) 31 

il, 2/6 12/10! Jina a7 nternat. Nickel ...n.p.v. $149! $150 1-80 4 1 13/7', | 10/7! 3 oats, Patons & B.. £1 | 41/10!, | 41/10! _ : 
24 s/- 30/- | 20 on 2713 ¢ gg alg b Reus Gee's 4/-| 19/9 | 20/41 6-a7**, ji, | 39/3 | 28/113 71, ¢ . ee trees “ia | HO/7y: | (O/Pg Roe os : 
It /6 | 35/6 Qc] © alte 10/- | 35/- | 35/71; 72 in ME aaweesesiede. él | 29/715 30/11, | 6-64 1 
i eg 5/— | 84/6 80/- 4:38** 5 TRUSTS, LAND @ 
61/6 46/- $3! OIL | 70 v Y } 
49/ 34} 8!3b | British P /- | 52/6 12! 1 ane 
“OBE 5 | Bes] teat) amraton ctl gn ge no | ay [Hon BE | Gee] Bub Reece Be ge |e |e | 
ee £l5!1g  £105g 10-240 13. WS SON ee 5 nso 39/9 7 4 | ee | 2 10 c!| 10 c| Cable & Wireless... % /* | 49/6 5°05 i 
-64b | Royal D / 5-03 2! 5/9 55/6 20 «| ireless....5/- | 17/- é ? 
FET 03/3 | thse +1236 | Shell ih “ii tite | aan | 22/9576 | 65/3 | Sing] Fae | cee coarmrroee. --S/- | sey. | seen | aan 38 
24 /9 “i Ultramar..........1 0/ 31a Gs 5-62 | 3 a ah 14-080 | 18-08b eva Prop... Fy | 79/3 | 80/3 | 2-74 | 4° 
teens -— - a am. | 2 te eeeees | 72939 |} 85 “ 
rf a 4 bila 32 3-87 | 
2" WM, 9/102| 8 b| § @ (PAPER & NEWSPAPERS | | 39/6 | 26/9 | 105¢| I2t2¢ | Lond. Cnty. Freahid: 197 o/- | 30/9 | ma >| be 1 
1, B/- 63/9 iho ay aily Mirror........ 5/- | 11/10l,| 12/6 4 3-8! ! 
b W.H. S ae 2} 6-00** i! 
3 “ts pA = 5 a 834 b Souvaar | ee ab : ce 63/9 | 64/3 3-74 2 46/6 40/6 ' TEA & RUBBER 
2» 43 76 8 7b | Albert E. Reed. «....-£1 | 48/9 | er 236 | bz | 3346 | 28/9 1578 3 : = Pd Lands ...£1 | 44/3 | 44/ 2-04} 1 
4, BUG 25/6 17 o| 182 eRe ae 46/10! | 47 , a | tl/- 9/- a M) «eeeeee. > 30/6 | 30/6 ‘ 
b| Th a | 47/6 5-26 | 13 t see oe Nuwara Eli /6 12-85 2 
9 50/6 | 4 a| 10 b| Wiggins Tespenn” sj | 28/-*/ 28/6 | 7-89" 2 | Far2| e* | io2a| 3b Highlands & Lowiands 3/- | 's/ea, | ‘Sho ree fie 
OO isuiva él 56/6 | 56/6 | 4-96 3 93/- 2 we 10. a 35, él dentate. “pe ees 6/0% 13-75 il, 
i, ae: —— 2 25 | United Sua Betong ...£1 80/- “ vs . po 2- 
| The Economist Indicator (1953= 100) ” 
| ae 1961 addbcieahas- |: ee: or rere 1953=100 “ 
hh Yield % 1961 440 ;— THE ECONOMIST” 
|| Bm 7 ee ees fs : ORDINARY SHARE INDICATOR _1953=i00 
ae 14 pred 4-48 —'440 
ime” 2 57 ; & 7 
) 3 * 391-2 . High - e 
ta i, 2 3832 421 x Ml DOs 390 |— . 
ie Ma th 5-02 427-2 359-4 4 
' 2 " 373-8 4:97 (May 10) (Jan. pA ® ai 390 
| 2 RR Ta eR > eet _eneeen eer enes > 
te Fi nox a * . 
; | 35 ; = inancial bie Indices | 340 & a 
| E . T | | i — 
| a -_ Index t Yield pig Conse Bargains - 1 340 
| Mal bh 6 aaa ae ae Yield | Marked | - . 
iwe. > | we | Se) Se ee oe gp °S : 
] 2 Be 0 | 313-3 | co len | fs | oe] E —| 290 
? 4 ' 315°1 4:97 82- : 853 - 4 : 
| B » 2 39 6-54 | 12 - 2 
al 313-9 | 499 | eis | 6-54 | 120 ago y+ pt py ty 
ree Dy High, 365-7 (May 15). Low 305-9 (an. . 3 ‘JASON He Le ee 
; rrr ry | 
a — + huly 1, 1935=100, “¢1928=190 1959 iS MAW I IRS ON DIS WAM a tgtate! 240 
x a i based on assumed dividends AC | 
ling. aily M, vi ends —A.C.V, i961 
erling: idland Bank, BE Distillers, 13!4%. La, ‘Tice s , alico Frinters, 20%. Chartered ‘ 
nk, 15%. Rank Organisation, 214%. Vicon Pref’ 26% Suinness, 22% _ Hawker Siddeley, 10-654" Ind yy Fe 
, ‘O° n 
&  Tronoh, 70% United Steel, 15-69%. (Soaps, TA. 13%, on inerase terms. “Lloyds Bank, 1055, 
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296 THE ECONOMIST JULY 15, 
Industrial Profits and Assets 
The tables below continue the analysis of company balance sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 
The Economist of January 22, 1949; the figures are discussed on an earlier page in this issue. 
Comparative analysis of 892 profit and loss accounts published April-June, 1961 (€’000) 
Fixed assets ... 
Breweries Clothing and Food and er : : Trade investmer 
Industry | ang Distilleries feos ie ‘ Confectionery Shops and Stores Tobacco Building Engineering Iron and Steel Sock ee 
; WhONS. . acu 
No. of Companies (15) (47) (42) (32) (4) (73) (122) (16) Net balances du 
‘ Gilt-edged ..... 
} . | | 
| | ; oe 
Year |Previous| Latest |Previous| Latest [Previous| Latest Previous; ‘Latest |Previous| Latest |Previous; Latest |Previous; Latest | Previous Latest Other marketab 
i ——____§f Intangible assets 
Gross trading profit...........+...+- .. | 14,700 | 16,551 | 17,271 | 20,158 | 198,780 | 195,410 | 38,219 | 45,048 | 13,105 | 15,985 | 49,296 | 51,690 | 139,501 | 155,411 10,450 12,340 
Income from investments ........0+++ ai 623 445 228 314} 3,236; 4,129 615 706 63 él 1,439 1,797 4,865 | 4,543 354 395 Total Assets 
Other current income .........-s+e008 vas ae 1 o and ie 14 14 ne fish see nae 38 EARS ye 
Non-recurring Credits .......sse0.ee00 366 360 584 364 | 4,704| 2,691 468 246 22 67 1,128 630 | 3,846 | 5,215 517 | 160 pe cverdeate 
ee e for futu 
ce ery re rer eta rr re . | £5,689 | 17,356 | 18,084 | 20,836 | 206,720 | 202,230 | 39,316 | 46,014 | 13,190 | 16,113 |. 51,863 | 54,117 | 148,250 | 165,181 11,321 | 12,895 eigen Roi 
—— 9 Capital reserves. 
Depreciation ...... scien bbs aida rede : 1,752 1,995 2,894 3,227 | 36,515 | 40,107 2,884 3,214 1,088 1,285 | 11,480 | 12,722 | 27,996 | 30,073 1,598 | 1,950 @ Other provisions 
Income tax........+ cendae Buenas ant ape 746 | 5,304 5,139) 6,014 | 73,331 |. 71,375 | 13,054 | 15,093 | 3,929 | 5,045 | 14,40] | 13,885 960 705 3,289 | 31806 | Creditors ....,. 
CME CO ib sas ccaesadeshopeentonbs 1,071 1,474 231 1,725 | 3,582) 4,511 ; 4,781 979 1,462 | 2,84! 3,503 | 862! | 11,068 806 1,065 tad current li 
; evenue reserve 
Directors’ emoluments ......+++sse000¢ 512 486 1,168 1,228 | 2,236 2,305 1,082 1,144 33! 322 | 2,094) 2,216) 4,413 | 4,735 509 | 537 Net balances du 
Administrative charges.........+esesees 90 58 103 110 443 555 350 362 65 147 281 376 504 783 10 | 14 @ Minority interest 
Contingencies, provisions, etc.......... * 8! 7 414 284 751 80! 179 143 80 bis 476 270 8,461 6,100 63 | 47 & loan capital... 
on IRE E OE ey Ore ee Sia 123 78 123 153 505 495 286 332 175 459 343 470 523 us 130 geen ence —_ 
rdinary Capita! 
Minority interests...... copeuskveoe see 38 37 49 46| 3,010; 2,988 205 166 97 91 587 611 | 1,779 | 2,265 “y 5 ites 
Loan interest ....scccccsccecss Pye 1,055 1,197 204 210 | 2,412) 2,672 703 823 1,338 1,340 605 765 3,388 | 3,558 60 67 Total Liabilis 
Preference dividends ............++ es 374 386 | 254 258 4,792 4,905 443 497 244 245 529 575 1,660 1,692 | 86 | 95 : 
Profits retai by ee Pee 760 660 1,428 1,617 | 28,696 | 19,318 1,686 | 2,618 | 331 3,950 | 4,601 7,214 | 10,389 | 299 | 922 Year's Free § 
Ordinary dividends........... owatee oo 2,815 3,150 | 2,591 3,126 | 23,053 | 24,412 | 9,176 | 10,920 2,681 3,217 | 6,376 | 7,061 | 21,291 | 25,930 1,676 | 1,965 
Reserves (parent company)......... vee 2,079 | 2,275 | 2,466| 2,567) 5,510) 6,520; 5,523) 5,270) 2,226| 2,710) 7,696) 7,123 | 20,140 | 22,454 2,444 | OD mma 
Brought in (parent company) ........ ve 3,102 | 3,295 | 3,428 | 3,448) 66, 88,767 | 5,674) 6,062 | 3,453 3,577 904 | 8,992 | 28,498 | 31,851 | 2,793 | 3,159 
Carried forward (parent company) ..... 3,295 | 3,454) 3, 3,719 | 88,767 | 110,033 6,062 | 6,713 | 3,577 320 | 8,992 9,058 | 31,85! | 31,757 | 3,159 3,677 
| F 
eT eT Chemicals Electrical Motors, Cycles Newspapers, Miscellaneous aul cs 
Industry Shipbuilding and Paint Manufacturing and Aircraft Paper & Printing | Manufacturing | Shipping Cotton Fixed assets ..... 
| Trade investment: 
No. of Companies (4) (32) (31) (23) ° (41) (159) | (20) (16) — sc 
; SOOOtS. «ok gee 
1 Net balances due 
Year |Previous| Latest [Previous| Latest {Previous| Latest {Previous| Latest |Previous| Latest |Previous| Latest |Previous| Latest | Previous | Latest gieedeed ose wont 
Gross trading profit.......... sececscee | 5771 | 6,089 | 153,753 | 174,421 | 34,450 | 35,933 | 49,043 | 48,247 | 67,980 | 78,044 | 113,356 | 120,082 | 25,699 | 25,652 6,669 | 80949) Other marketable 
Income from investments .......0ee0e+ 1,042 1,110 & 8,826 1,940 | 2,039 1,038 886 4,737 5,385 | 4,216 250 3,172 3,157 118 132 Intangible assets 
Other current income ......seeee00. on sis rm 3 3 wee ete 234 327 | ai 1 17 abu bes ‘did | 
Non-recurring credits .cesssseseeseces 315 56 | 2,014 845 1,813 1,804 98 123 731 1,388 | 2,192 | 2,165 1,435 | 2,123 222 | 134] Total Assets. 
Total NnooMe .ocssccsecorescscsiee 7,128 | 7,255 | 162,057 | 184,095 |" 38,203 | 39,776 | 50,413 | 49,583 | 73,453 | 84,817 | 119,779 | 127,514 | 30,006 | 30,932 7,009 | 8,360 wrerdea a 
| Reserve for future 
Depreciation .. 2,101 2,260 | 38,683 | 43,339 | 6,692} 7,486 | 13,770 | 14,583 | 13,687 | 16,439 | 25,026 | 27,659 | 16,877.| 16,391 1,755 1,974 Depreciation ..., 
Income tax.... j 1,325 | 37,061 | 41,951 9,790 | 9,957 | 12, 10,310 | 19,418 | 22,338 | 33,718 | 35,635 3,399 3,228 1,802 2,008 Capital reserves. . 
Profits tax .... 263 325 as 11,704 | 2,216) 2,589 3,588 3,609 | 4,056 5,645 | 6,866 | 8,457 702 861 413 537 ad Provisions, 
> . TONS... ck 
Directors’ emoluments ...... 271 78 1,86! 1,986 1,084 1,116 971 902} 2,075 2,205 4,576 | 4,767 621 651 350 392 Other current lial 
Administrative charges....... 26 34 229 317 76 87 185 368 312 753 1,024 284 548 14 4 Revenue reserves 
Contingencies, provisions, etc... 2i 150 9,304 9,516 335 326 1,431 712 254 509 835 893 217 182 15 96 § Net balances due 
i EES EE ceGueticaceseee 105 Se 8,634 9,539 1,110 1,103 ,440 1,629 1,598 1,466 667 1,025 ‘ake pe 13 15 pone he py. 
an capital... . 
Minority interests..... nee e» | Dr. 69 18 | 2,603} 2,625 401 538 36 24; 2,080; 2,137) 2,/1] 1,971 152 186 H7 959 Preference capital 
Loan interest....... »babaces . 351 $02 | 5,165| 4,835 650 615 1,710 1,596 | 3,437 | 4,094) 2,245 | 2,507 572 735 130 187 Ordinary capital . 
Preference dividends ........ wa” 112 Hi2 1,538 1,527 251 283 | 398 416 1,049 1,120 1,830 1,817 288 288 17 123 
Profits retai by subsidiaries . oe | 356 644 | 6,620) 7,234 2,873 | 2,362 1,154 873 | 5,445 5,574 | 9,754 9,517 2,139 3,391 226 3808 Total Liabiliti 
Ordinary dividends.......sssseeeeeeee. | 1,291 1,117-| 23,198 | 27,115 | 6423; 6610) 5,984 7,685 | 11,792 | 14,605 | 17,622 | 19,348 | 3,585 3,190 1,152 1,333 Year's Free Sc 
Reserves (parent company)..... . 694 528 6,990 8,979 5,814 6,232 3,433 3,767 6,230 6,785 | 11,383 | 11,483 6ll 84) 770 936 
Brought in (parent company) .. iat 982 1,082 | 36,656 | 49,547 | 8,46] 8,949 | 15,914 | 20,138 | 9,607 | 11,571 | 23,619 | 26,012 7,130 | 7,689 1,242 a i's 
Carried forward (parent company) ..... | 1,082 1,044 | 49,547 | 62,975 8,949 9,421 138 | 23,557 | 11,571 | 13,159 | 26,012 | 27,423 7,689 8,129 377 a 
Industry | Silk and Rayon | Wool Other Textiles Oil Rubber Tea Pb aun anne _ 
ies | 
No. of Companies | (9) | (22) (29) (14) (47) (38) (56) 892 Companies § 5... a 
| 3 4 | digh | | rade investments 
Year | Previous Latest Previous | Latest Previous | Latest Previous | Latest |Previous| Latest Previous| Latest |Previous| Latest | Previous Latest os 0s eats 
Gross trading profit...........00 sevee | 28,649 | 26,988 | 6,465| 5,985] 7,905| 8,212 | 194,800 202,388 | 8,597 | 10,257 | 5,702 | 5,333 | 36,053 | 39,775 | 1,226,214 | 1,306 07MNet balances due ¢ 
Income from investments ....... jvaeeon 3,322 | 4,135 168 219 607 663 | 48,941 | 56,089 625 846 619 | 682 1,236 1,4 89,491 | 103,28 d’ omaites 
Other current income .......s.eeeeee8 6 5 3 sod “a aes 40 71 47 70 28 | 6 454 455 err 
Non-recurring credits ........ess00. pe | 31] 45 133 136 235 359 874 137 379 283 280 660 1,179 1,762 23,546 | 24,153 nanyienarketable 
Mangible assets . 
Total WMCOME 266. c0k oe Foecerdovceee | 32,288 | 31,173 | 6,769 | 6,340 8,747 9,234 | 244,655 | 258,685 9,648 | 11,456 | 6,629 | 6,681 38,922 | 43,430 1,340,139 | 1,434, Bis a 
| - ssets .,. 
Depreciation ....... g6000ce0 Gene ks «-. | 7,907 | 9,096 850 1,045 2,098 2,136 | 42,306 41,235 611 810 767 762 | 5,698 6,3 265,035 | 286,17 
Income tax..... divabeatet ooteee |. 8,816 |}. 7,721 1,973 | 1,676 1,958 |} 2,001 | 66,461 | 75,189 3,343 | 4,039 2,935 | 2,991 9,818 | 10,513 370,936 Hank overdrafts anc 
PROMS CAN oc dstedsove peabtignass cauets | 1,435 1,753 470 | 546 424 13,995 | 19,616 52 % 97 88 1,636 2,176 98! : rve for future 
reciation ....., 
Directors’ emoluments ......seeeeeeees | 526 512 597 | 609 599 621 | 992 | 1,044 140 138 110 109 1,117 1,285 28,235 pital reserves. . .. 
Administrative charges........seeeees aie 80 86 24 | 83 100 | 85 | 1,305 | 1,525 208 242 88 90 329 431 5,915 ther Provisions, ., 
Contingencies, provisions, etC.....+++e0+ | 19 23 30 | 24 95 | 237 | 4,385 | 1,526 445 508 84 58 827 433 28,802 - ahah eee 
Pensions ......++: aE a SOE cit OS Tet st 16 16 9% 78 | 1356) 1193]... hen Wt 292} 1,154] 1,222) 18,381 Other current liabi 
| } evenue reserves ay 
Minority intePOets..cccsccvccosseccevcs | 652 | 645 9 18 62 | 51 | Dr. 211 | Dr, 115 | 60 25 = or 73 206 | 3,841 et balances due tc 
Loan interest........ cosbenanvstaneaey | UG. cee 4l 45} 210, 210| 5,217) 5,316 | 17 8 25 24| 2,703| 3,554 | 32,561 inority interests . . 
Preference dividends .....eeseseeee 674 | 675 121 | 113 | 276 | 277} 1,425} 1,415 | 28 | 28 18 118 948 977 17,555 Ben capital... 4. 
Profits retained by subsidiaries......... | 1,506 | 2,467 401 402 | 462 | 483 6,107 | 5,807 | 309 | 751 69 | 87 2,026 2,013 1 witrence capital. . 
Imary capital... 
Ordinary dividends..... sensens Cae eves | 4,446) 5,334 1,025 | 1,236 1,474 | 59,000 | 61,022 | 3,403 | 3,919 1,422 | 1,394 7,032 8,178 218,175 ras) 
Reserves (parent company).......+.e++ | 5,253 2,332 620 477 | 66! 910 599 | 41,376 | ! 733 | 1,017 4,054 4,246 136,916 Total Liabilities 
Brought in (parent company).......... 783 1,434 1,769 2,456 2,353 2,823 | 15,808 17,526 1,044 1,089 1,689 | 1,759 6,880 8,387 72 ; 
Carried forward (parent company) ..... | 1,434 1,535 2,456 2,717 | 2,823| 2,910 |. 17,526} 20,062 1,089 1,000 1,759 | 1,410} 8,387 | 10,195 | 310;990 | Year's Free Ser: 
| 























* This group includes canals and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and warehousing. 
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Comparative analysis of 892 balance sheets published April-June, 1961 (£’000) 
Industry Breweries Clothing and Food and Shops and Stores Tobacco Building Engineering Iron and Steel 
and Distilleries Footwear Confectionery 
No. of Companies (tS) (47) (42) (32) (4) (73) (122) (16) 
Year | Previous Latest | Previous} Latest (Previous| Latest | previous Latest | Previous|. Latest |Previous| Latest | Previous| Latest | Previous Latest 
EEE Pars A800tl ec venac secs biiccse eeietgcees 82,472 | 90,163 | 51,926 | 59,799 | 627,998 | 713,587 | 128,06! | 143,385 | 17,257 | 20,190 | 189,00! 4 499,123 | 540,322 31,443 37,738 
Trade investne@Mh: |. eis sdnrontsacacetan | 6,478 5,251 457 2 21,286 | 25,488 3,538 177 229 9113 | W1, 36, 835 1,200 1,114 
teel Setks ... cnekeKeaviesan caver tne ate Ge | 21,200 | 23,721 | 31,419 | 36,529 | 348,745 |374,098 | 37,431.| 41,399 | 66,433} 75,137 | 69,521 | 87,741 | 282. 331,304 12,231 18,35) 
Debtors... «'xc wag annie sition Cais MA eae | 15,699 | 18,063 | 12,490 | 15,406 | 186,358 | 212,944 | 32,700 | 34,506 | 30,736 | 35,934 | 69,16! 634 | 234,915 | 269,563 12,249 14,568 
Net balances due to parent company... rs 3tt 194 36 457 37 pes ad ae 3 170 4,293 5,048 94 62 
Gilt-edged 707 349 | 22,047 | 31,569 663 689 oe oe 3,667 3,751 2,620 1,985 182 281 
MOCO... .,xcanesvaenahantebkes 12,506 | 42,506 | 115,231 | 86,736 | 18,498 | 22,124 914 949 | 37,076 | 29,557 A 71,072 7,320 6,052 
L Other marketable investments 396 335 3,079 2,094 408 1,393 oes Pee 4,996 5,798 | 10,312 9,791 1,499 76) 
atest BF intangible assets 1,592 | 2,198 | 25,246 | 21,886 | 1,210| 1,679 | 2,646 | 2,836! 2,667] 2,956| 2,12! | 7,233 1,025 2,573 
he Total Assets 111,804 | 127,564 |1,350,359\1,468,859| 222,546 | 249,352 | 118,215 | 135,310 | 385,315 | 432,083 (1,155,335 1,287, 153| 67,243 | 81,500 
yg Bank overdrafts and loans ............. | 3,485 4,228 3,991 4,806 | 40,463 | 49,032 6,126 5,972 | 19,149 | 17,328 | 14,842 | 25,051 | 19,359 | 41,079 |. 188 665 : 
Reserve for future income tax «. | 4,206 4,798 5,184 6,073 | 58,019 | 60,054 | 13,096 | 15,292 4,280 5,667 | 12,238 | 14,362 | 46,602 996 3,456 3,954 hk 
12,895 Depreciation ........000e .. | 12,059 | 13,288 | 22,844 | 26,069 | 217,308 | 242,165 | 13,701 | 15,742 4,510 5,269 | 70,332 | 68,275 | 186,263 13,757 16,092 | j 
Capital reserves... : 7,1 10,002 4,400 9,442 | 37,167 | 31,766 | 32,327.| 37,345 2,443 | 9,096 | 39,891 | 49,545 | 93,722 | 112,921 973 5,006 is 
24 1,950 fy Other provisions...... 1,297 1,330 656 386 2,580 | 12,646 394 873 633 760 5,102 4.734 | 10,559 | 12,258 418 399 . 
3006 fy Creditors... . eee e cere eeeeeeeeteees 12,170 | 14,870 9,376 | 10,603 |147,644 | 163,049 | 21,233 | 22,800 9,095 | 10,079 »203 e 125,679 | 141,148 7,473 10,713 : 
"065 Other current Habilitien isc c< sss tkder css | . 7,932 8,928 6,543 8,115 | 76,419 | 83,739 | 17,459 | 19,502 6,772 8,455 | 19,368 | 19,054 | 61,784 | 62,934 3,292 3,783 { 
, Revenue reserves and carried forward.. | 25,658 | 27,428 | 22,956 | 23,232 | 392,237 | 426,606 | 37,834 | 45,929 | 15,379 | 18,901 356 | 65,646 | 233,037 858 16,159 18,997 W 
537 Net balances due to subsidiaries ....... Beg ier 25 72 15 15 99 or oie 25 aes 9,058 9,773 ~< " 
14 @ Minority interests wae 1 cee 1,005 1,430 1,403 | 32,885 | 32,116 4,212 2,390 2,480 2,433 946 7,447 | 25,318 388 8 1 : 
47 & (oan capital........ 27,624 | 26,764 3,783 3,821 |. 57,339 | 64,244 | 45,907 | 18,381 | 24,103 | 24,076 | 15,193 | 19,603 ,144 | 62,408 1,231 1,392 +. 
130 @ Preference capital 11,449 | 11,578 6,668 6,565 | 104,656 | 109,019 | 10,386 | 12,269 7,000 | 7, 14,394 | 14,470 | 43,597 | 44,166 2,565 2,715 1 
Ordinary COQNUMP ss S580 seis Sahn Hou wae sts 22,209 4,402 | 23,948 | 26,977 | 183,627 | 194,398 | 49,856 | 52,758 | 22,371 | 26,246 | 66,425 | 73,016 | 234,213 | 257,526 15,723 17,773 ig 
P Total Liabilities .................. 136,320 | 148,621 | 111,804 127,564 1,350,359) 1,468,859 222,546 | 249,352 118,215 | 135,310 | 385,315 432,083 \1,155,335 1,287,153 67,243 | 81,500 Be 
en Year's Free Scrip Issues.......... 589 } - 1,570 2,944 2,000 19,583 | 8,843 6,917 | 1,177 6,875 200 | 7,347 4,478 | 15,643 | 10,777 | 1,417 | 502 4 
| ' if 
1,965 i 
1,774 | ‘ 
3,159 Industry Shipbuilding Chemicals Electrical Motors, Cycles Newspapers, Miscellaneous Shipping Cotton . if 
3,677 and Paint Manufacturing and Aircraft Paper & Printing | Manufacturing 2) 
No. of Companies | (4) (32) (31) (23) (41) (159) (20) (16) ; 
Year Previous| Latest Previous | Latest Previous Latest Previous| Latest |Previous| Latest Previous| Latest |Previous| Latest Previous Laces 
ton Fined assete oon 3oae te eee eee cbe ak ee | 56,637 | 61,187 | 717,782 | 773,231 | 115,702 | 130,454 | 141,715 | 164,256 | 344,356 392,070 }443,826 | 491,985 | 288,768 | 309,302 40,113 42,405 
Trade investM@nes oon sXe cae scceens 5,617 5,551 | 49,932 | 60,248 | 15,221 | 16,383 1,205 2,035 | 28,975 31,783 | 27,556 | 29,217 | 11,932 | 14,698 6ll 705 i) 
5) Stacks ... 0s eerepee titan Samus wis etare es 12,854 | 12,124 | 170,537 | 197,357 | 81,256 | 91,830 | 69,877 | 94,843 5,371 | 90,883 | 227,66! | 260,50: 3,81! 3,763 21,205 23,957 a 
OOdors. ... can vukee tasacenebeose won | 12,665 | 12,191 | 122,121 | 132,670 | 66,548 | 76,933 | 60,225 | 65,268 | 86,037 | 96,416 | 203,015 | 225,150 | 23,769 | 26,747 9,696 8,52 Fe 
Net balances due to parent company... ais sie 17 182 ie | 19 85 130 45 | 3 749 733 pas 1,727 oat ya i: 
tale B Gilteedged .... wre cccpapacesspeccseee | ,464 1,374 199 178 2,645 | 1,829 723 429 7,265 7,145 | 15,783 | 16,754 4,450 1,655 246 24 ia 
COD... . . + « aie eeenaatia ae crews tesrclcadee | 11,371 9,253 | 30,650 | 28,561 | 23,496 | 19,006 | 25,146 | 24,486 | 55,/50 | 55,223 | 60,011 . 37,676 | 34,067 2,919 3,747 a 
8,094 § Other marketable investments ......... | 1,024 1,068 9,852 9,1 1,634 1,969 869 1,175 8,651 5,710 5,210 6,053 | 35,89 29,670 212 |. 245 
"WADE Intangible assets ............ cece enone | see i: 1,517 3,022 3,194 4,856 795 743 | 28,417 | 29,207 | 13,707 | 16,610 277 277 356 332 
| “angie; Total Aseete..... 2. diveaceccsveccess | 101,632 | 102,748 |1,102,607|1,204,609| 309,696 343,279 | 300,640 | 353,365 | 634,267 | 708,440 | 997,518 | 1,103,389) 406,580 | 421,906 75,358 80,163 
| 8,360 Bank overdrafts and loans ............. 514 797 | 9,693} 12,805 7,201 15,271 2,831 | 11,732 | 16,763 | 15,186 | 55,123 | 67,441 | 11,475 | 16,884 5,105 2,962 ig 
|___-—- Reserve for future income tax......... | 2,886 3,151 | 47,184 | 52,341 | 10,113 | 10,451 | 42,435 | 12,188 | 22,155 | 27,728 | 30,1164) 31,142 | 14,351 | 13,522 918 1,05} Ai 
1974 Depreciation ........2.eeeceeeeeraeeee | 20,144 | 22,132 | 137,138 | 165,826 | 44,973 52,030 | 60,056 | 69,961 | 87,832 | 109,551 | 197,786 336 | 55,229 | 58,319 17,754 18,736 ri 
008M Capital reserves......... cee cece ee eeees | 10,206 | 10,810 | 177,592 | 186,914 | 42,634 | 42, 9,618 | 20,838 3 55,543 ,622 | 57,285 | 124,964 | 134,108 9,524 9,222 ne 
Go7my Other provisions........cseeecsseceecs } 299 290 1,475 1,447 2,114 1,950 4,980 4,581 | 12,241 | 14,380 | 13,277 | 12,380 1,779 1,645 48 45 d 
GIOOHONS ... ioneicdae cnsen endo v earls | 9,430 | 10,472 | 77,162 | 84,342 | 33,720 | 38,529 488 | 51,102 | 52,685 | 61,370 | 121,944 | 141,286 | 67,502 | 61,268 4,557 4,983 iF 
3928 Other current liabilities ............... | 9,700 ; 63,647 | 79,350 | 21,628 | 19,968 | 15,302 | 23,391 | 24,633 | 30,196 784 | 59,051 8,137 6,035 2,643 3,065 ia 
4% Revenue reserves and carried forward .. | 19,623 | 20,453 | 129,123 | 149,421 | 58,711 | 63,070 | 52,548 8,468 ,083 | 108,059 | 164,598 | 177,072 | 46,403 | 45,030 14,908 15,93) is 
96% Net balances due to subsidiaries ....... ree a 178 I ly ea 2 I “a re 516 348 129 ay cig mx} Be 
EGUAOrIty iNCOPOSESs ck cp esccnev anes be 439 596 | 29,426 | 40,105 4,889 | 6,654 429 523 | 34,849 | 33,844 | 30,560 | 32,866 6,063 6,232 2,237 2,176 oH 
Loud. capital . ¢ cdawdaue sev coal emmuomaen 7,015 7,199 | 94,187 | 68,163 | 12,058 | 11,857 | 30,429 | 30,863 | 83,081 | 85,020 | 48,176 | 56,076 |. /2,772 | 12,563 3,120 4,144 i 
95m Preference capital..........seeeeeeeees 3,696 3,696 | 46,815 | 46,795 8,034 9,662 | 11,017 | 11,647 | 29,418 | 29,927 40. 52,131 8,831 8,831 3,673 |} 3,443 if 
| fe Ordinary capital 0.6. cede cccccdesececs | 17,680 | 17,680 | 288,987 | 317,088 | 63,496 | 71,177 | 52,505 | 58,070 | 112,188 | 137,636 | 175,614 | 195,975 | 54,945 | 57,469 10,871 14,399 j 
| 123 1 | j } yt 
| 390m Total Liabilities ...... Per ee 101,632 | 102,748 1,102,607|1,204,609 309,696 | 343,279 | 300,640 353,365 | 634,267 708,440 | 997,518 |1,103,389| 406,580 | 421,906 75,358 80,163 Es 
; | i 
| aed Ghike ue 3,792 —_ 157 | 21,558 7,353 5,836 619 2,411 9,902 | 11,491 | 14,204 | 16,337 _ — 422 2,51. i 
| 
Industry | Silk and Rayon Wool Other Textiles Oil Rubber Tea Pa a0 ain ennui 
| No. of Companies (9) (22) (29) (14) (47) (38) (56) 892 Companie: 
Previous| Latest |Previous| Latest | Previous| Latest’ |Previous| Catest {Previous| Lates: |Previous| Lates: [Previous| Lates Previous Latest 
198,434 | 213,785 | 15,871 | 18,729 | 42,529 | 45,877 | 629,175) 371,152] 30,094 | 33,704 | 57,311 | 39,596 | 294,181 | 347,101 | 5,023,775 | 5,546,446 
13,713 | 16,765 147 186 3,543 3,433 |1,060,956|1,161,744| 2,244 2,346 3,568 3,789 8,1 16,705 | 1,322,074 | 1,464,013 
50,369 | 55,472 | 14,125 | 15,562 | 17,153 | 20,704 | 105,212) 104,289) 3,479 3,180 9,583 | 10,209 | 34,076 | 38,15i | 4,766,132 | 2,011,109 
27,549 | 33,392 5,515 6,484 | 10,176 | 11,173 | 151,529) 176,125) 1,416 1,276 1,750 1,935 | 32,458 | 42,216 | 1,408,777 | 1,602,117 
154 160 ree seis sae "eas 18,997) 16,051 ate aa wal pom 46 71 25,310 25,007 
20,949 | 12,201 333 267 348 339 39,497 3 3,595 3,303 1,356 1,217 1,463 1,579 133,589 140,158 
Re cccctndedtseuenuamee saa 14,026 | 12,084 5,767 5,839 4,368 3,794 58,528} 68,194, 6,497 8,865 8,207 7,384 | 16,057 | 16,345 639,876 586,759 
| Other marketable investments eit 7 493 527 2,66! 2,606 62,503} $2,520 753 783 4,719 5,298 2,7 3, 158,749 151,570 
eo Intangible assets ..... Saabs dukes eek 187 132 113 117 458 1,138 2,130) 3,071 191 185 169 147 3,424 3, 91,955 06,567 
of Sotal Assets 6.2% sda cies ve conven’ « 325,381 344,048 | 42,364 | 47,711 | 81,236 | 89,064 |2,128,527\2,311,523| 48,269 | 53,642 | 66,663. | 69,575 (402,362 | 469,842 10,570,237 |11,633,746 
5 - 
4 Bank overdrafts and loans ..... he bho as 2,339 3,940 1,661 2,649 2,254 3,166 21,549| - 28,959 37 37 4,040 4,209 | 16,190 | 29,162 264,378 363,367 
1 serve for future income tax... 25,795 ,822 2,018 1,751 1,744 1,806 13,886} 14,960 351 544 | 844 1,769 5,746 6,162 338,623 368,584 
PFeCiation ....eeeeee 70,986 | 78,256 7,624 8,756 | 20,346 | 21,996 | 268,053} 290,833) 5,054 5,943 | 9,242 9,868 | 40,614 | 45,279 | 1,583,605 | 1,767.420 
5 ; pital reserves... 74,646 | 61,380 1,932 2,552 3,456 3,569 | 763,286) 820,174) 8,198 8,862 | 15,281 | 16,079 | 75,175 | 74,715 | 1,646,586 | 1,769,834 
5 her provisions....... 934 1,024 370 340 803 842 19,521} 20,972) 1,147 1,353 105 127 5, 5,487 85,796 100,249 
2 sreditors eer ee eee 20,895 | 22,199 3,852 4,830 5,896 7,609 | 112,756) 129,829) 3,729 786 4,303 4,256 | 26,325 | 31,125 977,117 | 1,101,128 
1 her current liabilities.............0+ 6,397 7,990 1,895 2,247 3,020 3,564 49,552 ,004, 5,055 6,295 4,858 5,221 | 14,274 | 17,092 484,694 535,45! 
nevenue reserves and carried forward.. | /7,768 | 18,471 9,758 9,992 | 16,771 17,481 | 258,122} 313,780) 7,493 8,278 | 12,225 | 12,886 | 47,838 | 54,574 | 1,763,588 | 1,956,563 
7 14,6399 balances due to subsidiaries ....... 2,305 | 2,100 aa oe 17 - 3,433 C se ih pe 316 95 16,159 17,113 
7] BEE OTIYY INCOPESES oo esccecccerevecrces 9,188 9,366 258 468 213 91 8,546} 10,164 500 226 pa eat 2,589 5,291 207,506 224,795 
$5 17; sn capital. < Jeanine 8,185 7,485 856 884 5,110 5,070 | 100,600| 109,012 87 44 386 349 | 61,557 | 76,303 678,943 695,721 
88 82,44 reference capital... 19,787 | 19,787 3,353 3,145 7,937 7,932 31,096 31,119 WSs 115 3,421 3,421 | 25,984 | 26,145 454,294 
das tdinary capital ....... 66,156 | 86,228 8,787 | “10,097 | 13,669 | 15,933 | 478,127; 485,129) 16,503 | 18,159 | 10,958 | 11,390 ' 98,412 | 2,069,548 | 2,267,938 
15 "ge oo aise 
16 pte Total Liabilities .........ccseeess- | 325,38! | 344,048 | 42,364 | 47,711 | 81,236 89,064 |2,128,527 2,311,523) 48,269 | 53,642 | 66,663 | 69,575 | 402,362 469,842 (10,570,237 |11,623,74¢ 
7 4 , } 
90 | 358,008 Year's Free Scrip Issues .......... _ 19,718 255 890 52 | 1,185 41,310 2,423) 886 170 70 393 4,601 | 13,769 144,938 128,230 
ee = 





























































































































* This group includes canals and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and warehousing. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 













































































: : July 13, } July 5, | July 12, 
~ een % *4 ste Chan- (£ million) 1960 1961 1961 
Fr tO ae. arc’ Ny ea tents of LED OD compare I N spite of the possibility greg lee ve ~ii 
: inki n , , ; > ; f 
with a Seficit of £38.603,000 in the previous 6 days reel a oe cellor’s. crisis weg NR the syndicate | sas boewone : ‘sauna sein: | 508 
i ° ’ . . 4 Pa . : K. . Madi . . 4 
of £18,386,000 in the selon line" of £94771,000 leaving a total | an increase in Bank rate, 1 d its bid pieces Se teotiing Sept. = 
Cumulative ‘deficit, to. date of £240,405,000 compared with of discount houses maintaine . Gort. debt and securitis*, |2,297-5 [2.3735 23737 
‘at Sod bese at £2e Pukia's ‘Trensary bill tcader The | Savesetesics | 82 Bi a 
- 4 . Py 3 ° wees ¥ . . 
A | APsel | anded [ended | at last Friday’s Treasury bill tender. > Coin other than gold coin. | 1-8 
1960, | 1961, “| et averagé rate of discount last week was Banking Department: 
oom | i96ias2 | duly, | dus, | 3 | 8 hardly changed at £4 10s. 8.80d. per cent. } “Daposie 22 | 109 
iF Me: Soe Sor Outside interest in Treasury bills has, not Special deposits 270-6 | 262 
surprisingly, waned of late — total ype Others. Le 2B set | saa 
: : i on to SER FR Aap Seaman we SE eed 
Orilaney cations rose by only £4 ees 
: : ; ’ 1-4 
income Tax... |2,728,500] 349,760 #30700] -1'300| 1/500 million, The market received a satisfactory | securiies: a7 | wore | ead 
Sertier 5. boss 5s 210,000} 25,800 79;800| 6,200} 6,500 of its application compared Discounts and advances... 3.5 18-2 18-4 
Death Duties ..| 240,000} 62,400) 79,800} 6.200) 6,300 42 per cent its a gear Te Other... eeeceeetecees yea | ee | ae 
Sauae <o.0 cous / R , . r cent a we . , WOR eo SK uy ok ce avant eS vs it 
Prone er’ | 395,500] 58,700/ 82,000} 10,100] 20,800 ty chine Street has had a difficult | g.icing department reserve . 3's % %e 
"Re peer 50 week. Money has been tight but an — “ Proportion” ....-..+eeerees aa * 
err. : «os he discoun é; ital £14,553,000 
Total inland Rev. |3,598,000] 521,010] 628,671 | 48,807) 59,848} 9) oe - spor ee borrowing | ,; Government “debe is : £31,015, 100, rags miles 
36,646 stay clear iduciary 
Cuntome. .....« 1.350.000) 350'938| 228450] 18,908] 7208 —— Bank of England. The official | june 29th. 
ee R het ome a Friday, when credit was Tasssuay Gui. tomes 
Total Customs 663,163] 52,033] 43,851 Pw 3 the Bank of = 
‘and Excise... |2,510,000| 633,378] 663, ; short following repayment to k Amount: (€ million) Three Months’ Bills 
Mesor Durie. | 155.000) SE) Te | T dae wabeeniiel dance Saeed a ee d | Date of Average | Allotted 
u e° ad . oe i 
a2 ) éa00| “| =: | earlier. Conditions eased on Saturday a Tender) ouareg Applied Rate of | at Mex 
PO (Net Recpts ot 6.800 6,800}... wee f help was sufficien otmen 
Broadcast Lic’s.. 40,000 . 5 21 511 a small amount o Pp 
Sundry neous } | 225000] aao7e  F'O6821{ ob /) & balance the market’s books, but .after - sf a | % 
Miscellaneou - ° ‘ 91 days 
- re 6,508,000 | 1,216,670 | 1,422,029] 97,881 | 105,066 weekend credit was awn - oe wees july - 280: Ot 507-5 | 113 3-06 
Otal ...00- 7908, o. rovided.. 
; and the authorities p ; a , ie aan | on 
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Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 
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COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 





CAREER OPPORTUNITIES IN AUSTRALIA 


UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 


Applications are invited for the positions of 


SENIOR RESEARCH OFFICER 
RESEARCH OFFICER GRADE 2 


in the 


BUREAU OF CENSUS AND STATISTICS IN CANBERRA 


QUALIFICATIONS : 
University degree in Economics, Statistics or Mathematics, with at least 


two years’ relevant experience. 


TYPE OF WORK : 


Senior Research Officer 


Investigations into estimating specific components of statistical 
series; including national mcome and balance of payments. 
Analysis and interpretation of data for official statistics. 


Research Officer Grade 2 


Investigations into specification, design and operation of statistical 


collections and analysis of data. 


There are opportunities in both grades to -proceed to systems analysis 


work preparatory to the introduction of E.D.P. 


CONDITIONS OF APPOINTMENT : 
First-class fares paid for successful applicants and their families. Salary 
determined according to qualifications and experience will be paid from 

A superannuation scheme applies. 


the date of embarkation. 


APPLICATIONS : 


Should be made on. forms obtained from the 


Branch Office of the High Commissioner for ‘Australia, Australia House, 
Strand, London, W C.2, and returned by August 5, 1961. 


£A1730-£A2070 
£A1620-£A1840 


equipment. 


Recruitment Officer, Staff 
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Required by the 


UNITED KINGDOM ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 


Dounreay Experimental Reactor Establishment, Dounreay, Thurso, Caithness, 
to be responsible to the Labour Manager for the interpretation of labour 
policy in respect of industrial employees, including interviewing, job evaluation, 


industrial welfare and joint consultation. 


LABOUR OFFICER 





Applicants must have had industrial: experience in all aspects of personnel 


Management, 
an advantage. 


Salary on the scale £900 to £1,320 p.a. according 
experience. 


A degree in social studies or equivalent qualification may be 


to age, qualifications and 


Rented housing and house purchase assistance’ is available for married officers 


living beyond daily traveling distance. Single 
Contributory superannuation. 


accommodation available. 


Send postcard for application form to Subscene Manager at above address, 


quoting Ref 273/211. 





ASSISTANT SECRETARY TO 


Vacancy exists for Assistant Secretary to the 
tional “Trade Association of Department governing milk production, 
Ores, Du ics embrace administration, com- | cattle population trends, etc. 
ittee work, re >port writing and simple accounts. 
be © of statistical work also desirable but | agricultural 
rs and ‘Navies ine dase iene mencing salary will be according to qualifications 
s arti salary dependent upo 

‘md experience Dat BOP, lees than ASOD. and experience, and there are excellent prospects 
f in writing, to the Director, Retail | and pensionable after a probationary period.— 
Application forms from the 
Milk Marketing Board, Thames Ditton, Surrey. 


HE UNIV ERSITY OF BELFAST UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 


ihe Senate of the Queen’s University of 
<0t invites applications for the post of 
stant Tutor in Practical Work in the 
‘Partment of Social Studies, 
Mencement will be October 1, 1961, or such 
het date as may be arranged, and the salary | RESEARCH — ASSI 
€ will be £700 x £25 to £875. 


Poma in social studies or the equivalent. 


ncy will be considered an advantage. Appli- 








TRADE ASSOCIATION 


wi \ssociation, Ideal House, 1 Argyll 





The date of 


Possess a University degree, and 


HE MILK MARKETING BOARD 
applications for the appointment of 
Assistant in the Statistics and Surveys Depart- 
ment of its Production Division. 
ment is concerned with 


for the future. 


Applicants should recently haye graduated in 
science or economics. 


invite 


This depart- 
the study of factors 
feeding practices, 


ie com- 


The appointment is permanent 


Personnel Officer, 





SWANSEA 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the post of 

STANT in connection with 

Candidates | studics in the History and Organisation of 

a | British Overseas Trade. 

graduates in Economics or age History. 

SPecialist post- graduate qualification in social | Salary in the range £500-£7 per annum 
gy 


or experience im a family case work | together with F.S.S.U. Bencfi 


Cowie, M.A., 
University, 








Further particulars can be obtained from 
os Should be submitted by July 31, 196]. | the Registrar, University College, Singleton 
‘tr Particulars can be obtained from | Park, Swansea, by whom applications (six 
LL.B., J.P., Secretary to couia must be received by Saturday, July 22, 


Applicants must be 


THE CO-OPERATIVE UNION 
’ LIMITED 
DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
candidates for the following important and 
interesting positions in an expanding depart- 
ment. Both in positions are superannuated and 
based in Manchester. 

@) ASSISTANT DEVELOPMENT oer. 

Duties involve preparation of material 
financial ——— of a Movement’ 


and particularly 

ment of and advice on specific development 

projects of retail societies. Qualifications sought 
are a lively and relevant mind, a detailed know- 
ledge of co-overative finance and trade, and 
appreciation of trading trends, and the ability to 
summarise conclusions clearly’ and concisely. A 
or recognised secretarial or accountancy 





degree 
So would be be | advantage, as w 


development eee 
As development seein: need to be_ assessed 
on the -spot, a fair amount of travelling will 
be involved. Salary, £1,450 p.a. 

“Duties ine ASSISTANT 


con 
Sossibilisie of co-operative 
fields of. trade. 


sound knowledge of retail trade, and ability in 

expression. Previous experience of this kind 

~¥ work would be useful, and the possession of 
good de Ofessional 


House, Hanover Street, Manchester 4. 
date, July 24, 196}. 


THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO 
COMPANY 


have a vacancy for a young woman 
graduate with a @ degree in 
Economics. Some knowledge of 
papers methods is an advantage. 

The post is a specialised one dealing 
with the interpretation the effects 
of economic trends on the Company’s 





business. 
Applications, giving details of 
academic Bs kground, should be 


addressed 
THE ‘STAFF SECRETARY, 
THE ees Ba Co, LTD., 





BC requires a Producer in its North American 
Service, which is a small production team 
creating topical programmes rebroadcast by 
networks and independent stations in U.S.A. 
and Canada (including French Canada). Pro- 
ducers devise and produce talks, interviews, 
discussions and radio-magazines of several types. 
Qualifications : good education, ability to handle 
wide range of ideas and people, keen topical 
sense, lively appreciation of the modern world 
of technical achievement and ability to work 
incisively under pressure of time. First hand 


relevant to presentation of British opinion to 
North American continent will be red. 
Working French an advantage. Salary £1,380 
(possibly higher if qualifications exceptional) 
rising by five annual increments to £1.780 max. 
p.a. Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
61.G.308.Ect.) should reach (Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House. London, W.1, 
within five days. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
ALL SOULS COLLEGE 


SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


The College proposes to elect during 1962, 
if suitable candidates present themselves, to 
=v more than two Senior Research Fellow- 


og ‘Each Fellowship is of seven years’ dura- 
tion and carries an emolument of of £1,250 
rising to £1,500* (i 
other than children’s qhutence. housing 
allowance and table allowance); its tenure 
is compatible with the tenure of a lec- 
turing grant of £550 to £750. 

2. The person elected must have attained 
distinction in one of the following 
branches of knowledge: Law; History 
(including the History of Art or of 
Science); Philosophy; Literature; Econo- 
mics, Social Anthropology, Politics, 
Sociology, and other Social Studies. He 
will be required to undertake some definite 
project of research in Oxford or with the 
permission of the College elsewhere. 

3. Candidates should send ther application 
to the Warden, not later than October 31, 
1961, together with any statement they 
may think it desirable to submit in 
support of it and the names of not 
more than three referees They may be 
required to_ present themselves for an 
interview. Further particulars concerning 
the Fellowshiovs may be obtained from the 
Warden. All envelopes relating to appli 
cations should be marked “ Fellowship 
Application 

The choice of the College will not be limited 

to mos who app 
An increase, a "£1,400 rising to £1,650, is 
ave yo the Privy Council for approval. 


THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY | 
OF BELFAST 


The Senate of the Queen’s yg = - of 
Belfast invites applications for Chair in 
Econom ances or Applied Hoonomics press 
pa . 1962, ns — later date as may be 

The be £3, <4 plus F.S.S.U, 
Applications should. Pg Tecnteet adh October 16, 
be obtained 
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Success fits like a glove... 
on the man who fits his job. 


The job you do is the most impor- 
pegged se factor in dasa! life. Upon 
it depend your ppiness, your 
social standing and your hopes for 
the future. 

Being in the right job—knowing 
that your true talents and abilities are 
one are and appreciated—is 

personal 


a guarantee of success and 
satisfaction. 


Whatever your age, the Vocational 
Guidance Association can find out 
your best talents and show you how 
to use them for your own advance- 
ment. 


You’ve taken step one on your 

road to success by reading 

this notice. Now take step number 

two—write for further information 
to: 


The Secretary, 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 


Devonshire Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: WELbeck 8017. 





R~., RESEARCH LABORATORY 

(D.S.1.R.), . Harmondsw Middlesex 

requ'res Civil neers, Physicists, Rowe nnn 

—, paiaicens oo a pa ge ag and 
= Officer gra ‘or w t ical 


in 

areas, involving soil _saaries traffic engincer- 
ing, and economics studies. Section is based at 
Harmondsworth and work involves regular visits 
Overseas with, in some instances, postings 
Periods of one or two years on specific pro. 

usual Foreign Service Allowances apply. 
cations : i. or 2nd Class Hons. degree, For 
S.S.O. some years in! appropriate post- 
research is require —within 

s.0. pif n ee lt ss.0. bimer g tee 714, _Pros- 
pects of ior Princi Scienti 


Director of Road Research (address 
bove) quoting ROAD 8YXW. 


UNIVERSITY OF EXETER 


Applications are invited for the post of 
Lecturer or Assistant Lecturer in Economics 
(Economic Theory). salary will be in the 
range 
ei eoeiurens: £1,050 — £1,850 (efficiency bar at 

page ed leomeen:: aoe £800 -% £50 — £950. 

salary pend upon 
qualifications and nese a of the on 


candidate. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
the of the University. Closing date 


for = og copies. overseas appili- 
cants one copy), iy 21, 1961. 








PETROLEUM 
HAVE A VACANCY 


Coordination and 
Economics. Department for 
an experienced business 
economist aged 25-30. 
This is a chance to work as a member 
of a team engaged on forecasting and 
other studies of general business condi- 


tions, the energy market and petroleum 
economics. 


in their 


For the right man this department 
provides an excellent starting point either 
for an economist who wants a specialist 


of BE a in business. 


Applications in ee. quoting refer- 
ence 341/E, to Head Recruitment, 
Esso Petroleum aa Ltd.. 16 
Charles HH Street, Haymarket, S.W.1. 
















































































































Providing. 


Oe 
Estate Duty 


‘EDIT H’ 
purchases and holds 
minority shareholdings in 
private companies and 
small public companies— 
where shareholders have 
to make provision for 
Estate Duty and do not wish 


to lose control 


ESTATE DUTIES 
INVESTMENT - 
TRUST LTD. 


The booklet 
‘Providing for Estate Duty’ 


will be sent on request 


7 Drapers’ Gardens, London EC2 
National 0251 


Secretaries and M anagers 
Industrial and Commercial Finance 
Corporation Ltd 


E16 
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Mockba— 


MOS 


The first big uncensored television feature about 
modern Moscow -an insight into the city, its people, 
and the lives they lead. 












Produced in Russia by an ATV team using Outside 
Broadcast Units of the Moscow Television Service. 


INDEPENDENT TELEVISION 
Wednesday 19th July 9.35 p.m. 


ASSOCIATED TELEVISION 
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As one of the leading banks in Japan, the Bank of Kobe 
has played a vital part in the commercial and_ industric’ 


expansion of Japan. 
Whatever your banking needs, the Bank of Kobe will serve 
you with courtesy, efficiency and integrity. 


the BANK ot KOBE, ita. 


Head Office. Kobe, Japan 146 Branches throughout Japan 
Representative Offices. London. * New York 
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An insurance service... 


ray be summarised in a few words 


@ Expert advice on all insurance problems 
@ Prompt and courteous attention 
@ Fair and generous claims settlements 


For more than a century our service has been based on 
these maxims and if YOU have need of a first-class 
insurance service why not consult us. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON - EC2 






















pity Fly 
SHERRY 





| Like the accomplished dry fly fisherman, 
DRY FLY SHERRY is the product of 
expert knowledge, practice and skill; 
and like the fishing fly itself, it is 
both light and delicate. It is neither 
too sweet nor yet very dry. 













of Kobe 
industrio: 


will serve 


16/- bottle 8/6 half-bottle 
also magnums 32/- 


d. 


jpan 


A gracious welcome to your guests 






















Latin Americain London 


Cast off with confidence on South American ventures 
by consulting our International Department Repre- 
sentatives. They are in constant touch with our branches 
and those of our associates the Bank of London & Mon- 
treal and Balfour, Williamson & Co., throughout South 
and Central America. Their advice will open up this 
fruitful and prosperous market to you. The potential 
is great — but there are difficulties. Iron them out™ 
now; write, telephone or call and talk things over. . 






BANK OF LONDON & Ritieesee nena’ LIMITED 


International Department Representatives: HEAD OF FICE: 40-66 Queer 
Victoria St. London EC4 City 9822 BIRMINGHAM 3: 50 Great Charles St. 
Central 4058 BRADFORD: 55 Well St. Bradford 25693 GLASGOW C1: 54 West 
Nile St. City 5393 MANCHESTER: 36 Charlotte St. Central 3135 PARIS: 89-91 
Rue du Faubourg St Honoré NEw rork: 34 Wall Street Continental 
Representative’s Office-2U R1CH Palacker 35. Branches and agenciesthroughout 
Latin America, West Indies, Portugal and Spain - : 











The new look of Japan 


It’s the bright face of a nation prospering, of an 
economy vital with new forces and backed by a 
stable market. Acquaint yourself with this pro- 
mising market; consult Yamaichi, one of Japan’s 
oldest and most distinguished securities companies. 


Yamaichi maintains complete services for inter- 
national clients and is especially knowledgeable in 
the management of investment funds for institu- 


tional investors. You can depend on Yamaichi 


for intelligent, comprehensive research and reliable 
assistance in all of your dealings. Your inquiry is 
indeed welcomed at any of Yamaichi’s offices 
around the world. 


Brochures available on request. 


YAMAICHI SECURITIES COMPANY 
of NEW YORK, INC. 


(Affiliate of Yamaichi Securities Co., Ltd. Tokyo, Japan) 


@ 111 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. Tel: Cortlandt 7-5900 
@ 1123 Bethei Street, Honolulu, Hawaii Tel: 66240, 65847 


@ Head Office: Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
@ Osaka Office: Imabashi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 


(EGE roronto-pominion ENT 
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The | 
Canadian 
Scene , s 


& We know it thoroughly ! 








Few countries in the world can compare with Canada _ W 
and its economic future. Thanks to its geography, it’s 
people and its vast natural resources, Canada is well at 


on the way to world greatness. That’s why doing busi- 
ness in Canada can be such an exciting and profitable 


experience. 2 : ™ 
Knowing Canada and its economic potential is our : pr 

business. We’ve been an integral part of Canada for i tre 

over 100 years. With 570 branches across the country, . 

we can supply you with accurate details of Canadian : PI 

growth prospects...information that couldbeofvital | ie 

importance to your business venture. in 


FREE BOOKLET 


“The Bank That Knows Canadian Business’’ is a booklet describ- 
ing the complete facilities of ‘‘The Bank”’ in Canada. It also con- 
tains facts and growth predictions pertaining to Canada’s future. 
For your copy, write or call our Business Development Representa- 
tive, Mr. W. H. Browning, 3 King William Street, London, E C.4. 





LONDON: 8 King William St., E.C.4. 103 Mount St., W.1. 

CHICAGO: 30 West Monroe St. NEW YORK AGENCY: 45 Wall St., N.Y.5, 
570 Branches From Coast to Coast in Canada. Correspondents All Around the World. 
Incorporated in Canada With Limited Liability 
































From Kenya to 
the Cape 






we maintain a network of 850 offices. 
Their services, covering every field of 
banking in South, Central and East Africa 
are at the disposal of all with interests 
in those areas—whether residents 
_or travellers, business men or tourists, 


The Standard 
>, Bank og 


OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 








10 CLEMENTS LANE, LONDON ECi 





New York Agency: 67 Wall Street 
Hamburg Agency: Jungfernstieg 7 





Head Office: 
New York Of 










850 branches and agencies throughowt South, i: ; E Ss 
Central and East Africa _ ; 
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The finest Scotch 
wherever you are! 
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SWISS CREDIT BANK 
(Credit Suisse) 


Established 1856 
Capital and Reserves Swiss Francs 355,000,000 


With branches in all parts of Switzerland and also 
at 25 Pine Street, New York, and with correspon- 
dents throughout the world the Swiss Credit Bank, 
one of the oldest and largest in Switzerland, 
provides an efficient service for all kinds of banking 
transactions. 





Please address your enquiries to the Head Office 
in Zurich; or to: 


The United Kingdom Representative 

si Robert J. Keller 

, 4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard, 
. London, E.C.2. 








Affiliated Companies 


| \ ~ & 
Swiss American Corporation Credit Suisse (Canada) Ltd. | 
25 Pine Street, 1010 Beaver Hall Hill, 


New York Montreal 
RARE SCOTCH WHISKY 


























CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


(LiM'TED. LIABILITY COMPANY INCORPORATED IN FRANCE) 





First in 
Industrial Finance ———— 
LONDON OFFICES 


“ a \ a 
Experience in | | |||| co: 40 LOMBARD STREET 
\ ity: 
Management of } E.C.3 


West End: 25-27 CHARLES If STREET 
HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
(Private safes available at this office.) 


The Industrial Bank | . é ae 
of Japan Ltd. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
New York Office: 30 Broad Street, New Y; prk 4, N.Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1902 ail 
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| WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICES 
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Foreign Capital 







































































1,650 Branches in France, North Africa, 
The French Community and Abroad. 
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Through 
Train 

x ele to Hither 
Green 
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Gorgonzola Special gets express handling by (eRITISH oo i 





Through train from Milano 
loaded with cheeses, salami and 
lush Italian fruits runs into 
Hither Green Freight Depot, the Southern 
Region of British Railways newest 
bonded depot—where same- 
night unloading onto lorries 

for clearance to the shops in 
perfect condition is a 

job for the fast moving 

fork lift truck... 


and the choice ¢ "e a 
“ei : FORK LIFT TRUCKS — 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LIMITED (DEPT. 2) COVENTRY 


ro 


Pe CRD. ene 


he re 





